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TWENTY-FIVE years have elapsed since the first number of 
TaE HiBBERT JOURNAL made its appearance on October Ist, 
1902. If, as seems reasonable, a quarterly publication can 
daim four birthdays a year, it would follow that the JouRNAL 
isnow an accomplished centenarian. This is a long life for 
such an undertaking, and the retrospect of it may well give 
food for thought to those who, like the present writer, have 
been associated with the fortunes of the JouRNAL from the 
beginning. What it has accomplished during this period, 
and what it has failed to accomplish, he would rather 
leave others to determine, though he doubts if anyone 
rightly knows the answer; certainly he does not profess 
to know it himself. Many letters are before him, written 
‘fom many lands and covering the whole life period 
of the JoURNAL, some praising it for doing good, others 
accusing it of doing harm. There is probably a measure of 
truth in each of these judgments, for it is notoriously difficult 
(such are the complexities of life) to do good in one direction 
without creating an offence, or what may reasonably be so 
‘considered, in another. The search for truth, which the 
HIBBERT JOURNAL has always proposed to itself and to its 
readers, is by no means an innocent occupation. There 
never was an important truth discovered and published but 
that somebody was hurt by it—a circumstance that gives a 
‘certain tragic quality to the life of the thinker when he 
;Tecognises, as sooner or later he must, that with every for- 
ward step some illusion has, painfully, to die. Notwith- 
standing this, there are still surviving, among the present 
subscribers to the JOURNAL, some who subscribed to the first 
issue in 1902. Many, their places happily taken by others, 
have fallen off, some because they had grown tired of what 
the JourNAL had to offer them—which, in these days, is not 
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surprising—others because the JouRNAL has been unable 
to solve some problem that weighed on their souls. There 
lies before the writer a letter from a subscriber in a 
distant land who gives a long list of important problems, 
beginning with the existence of God, which the Hisszerr 
JOURNAL has been unable to solve to his satisfaction, and 
who announces his intention to withdraw his subscription 
accordingly. And certainly, if human thought were a mere 
affair of question-and-answer, as many in these days regard 
it, and if the progress of thought could be simply measured 
by the increase of answered questions and the decrease of 


unanswered, it would be hard for the JouRNAL to justify, 


its continued existence. But if, as others think, truth has 
an interrogative as well as a positive form, and is often 
better expressed by a question asked than by an answer 
given, it may then be pleaded that the failure of the JourNaL 
to solve these problems is not conclusive against the utility 
of its efforts in the service of truth. For many years it has 
been in contact with eminent thinkers in many lands ; it has 
been able to publish the current productions of their thought; 
there is every prospect that the contact will be maintained; 
but the Editor has no access to the sources of infallibility 
other than that possessed by the reader. Question-asking as 
well as answer-giving is, and will continue, an essential part 
in the business of the JouRNAL. Even if the answers fail, a 
vocation still remains to it in asking the questions that need 
to be asked. It has been said that no one ever read through 
an issue of the JouRNAL without finding himself in strong 
disagreement with some of its contents. This is as it should 
be. The JourNAL has never been, nor sought to be, a mission 
to the converted. It has drawn vitality as much from the 
disagreements it has provoked as from the agreements that 
were waiting for it. In announcing itself as “a Journal of 
Religion, Theology and Philosophy ” it wishes to be under- 
stood as having for province the things that matter most; 
but it regards the interpretation of such things as inex- 
haustible, and has no fear of a coming time when the universal 
settlement of all questions concerning them will leave it 
without an occupation. Avoiding apologetic aims, it has 
accepted the search for truth with its manifold risks, and 
though some have been offended and turned back, and 
others have grown tired of it all, the general result seems to 
show that, in acting thus, the H1isBERT JOURNAL is not out 
of harmony with the spirit of the times. 
EDITOR. 
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REASON IS FAITH CULTIVATING 
ITSELF. 


R. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


THE conception of faith belongs to that large and important 

oup of ideas whose place in European thought is due to 
christianity. We find the conception, it is true, in Plato; 
but in him it is simply one of those hints which Plato is 
always throwing out and not following up—a kind of experi- 
ment in ideas, how serious we cannot tell. Plato uses the 
term “‘ faith ’ for our belief in the reality of the world we 


’ gee around us—chairs and tables, animals and men. If any 


one denies that these exist, we cannot prove him wrong ; 
but, all the same, we are perfectly certain he 7s wrong. It 
is this indemonstrable certainty, this conviction indefensible 
by argument, that Plato calls faith; and, however strange 
his terminology may appear to us, accustomed as we are 
to the antithesis between faith and sight, we must not forget 
that, negatively, Plato’s use of the word is the same as 
Paul’s: in each case the word implies the absence of any 
possibility of proof or verification. 

But the Greek mind, for good and ill, was radically 
intellectualistic ; that is to say, its instinct was to demand 
an argued demonstration of everything. Faith, therefore, 
was to the Greek a rather scandalous thing, a thing clean 
contrary to his scientific cast of mind. And no doubt that 
is why Plato’s experimental use of the conception was not 
taken up and developed by subsequent Greek thought. 
Aristotle put forward a theory of knowledge according to 
which everything required syllogistic proof except the 
ultimate first principles from which this proof was in the 
last resort derived. And these ultimate truths were not 
matters of faith ; they were themselves provable in a special 
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sense, by showing that any attempt to deny them contra- 
dicted itself when developed. And all the best Greco- 
Roman thought devoted its powers to elaborating and 
manipulating this beautiful instrument of precision, the 
Aristotelian syllogism. 

Into a world so occupied, Christianity, however truly 
foreshadowed and prepared by many tendencies of the 
Greco-Roman mind, came as a destructive and revolutionary 
force. Instead of syllogistic logic, it preached faith as the 
organ of knowledge; instead of a natural world, it set up, 
as the sole object of that knowledge, God. Human thought, 
hitherto dissipated in a syllogistic network over the infinite 
field of natural fact, was now to be focussed upon a single 
point, and in that concentration to substitute immediate 
conviction for reasoned argument. Thus the Platonic 
position was reversed. Plato had considered faith an inferior 
kind of knowledge, because it could not, when challenged, 
argue in its own defence. Christianity saw in the same fact 
a ground of its superiority. It is important to understand 
why this fact was regarded as a superiority. It was because 
the object of faith is God; and God, being infinite, has no 
relation to anything outside himself by which he can be 
indirectly known. A finite object—a chair or a geometrical 
figure—has its causes outside itself. Hence, in order to know 
it completely, you must start outside it, you must know it 
by its causes, for the cause, in Aristotle’s own words, is the 
middle term of the syllogism. Thus Aristotle’s own doctrine 
proves that, if there is an infinite uncaused being, this being 
cannot be known syllogistically, its existence cannot be 
proved by argument; it must be grasped by some kind of 
direct intuitive act. But this intuitive act cannot be the 
intellectual intuition by which, according to both Plato and 
Aristotle, we grasp the ultimate truths of science ; for those 


truths are still finite truths, finite in that each of them is | 


not the others, and finite in that each is, in abstraction, 
distinct from the particular facts that exemplify it. There 
is no resemblance between God and a Euclidean axiom; 
and the intellectual intuition that grasps the axiom cannot 
grasp God. Yet the whole of Christianity depends for its 
value on the assurance that God is revealed to us; and that 
implies on our part some faculty capable of accepting the 
revelation. That is the primitive Christian conception of faith. 

To the Greek mind it necessarily appeared a reactionary 
and confused conception. It seemed to imply giving up all 
the ground that Greek thought had conquered; and inking 
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FAITH 5 
hack into the primeval and pre-scientific attitude of the 
barbarous and superstitious East. ‘“‘ The triumph of bar- 
harism and religion,” as Gibbon called it, seemed involved 
in the triumph of the Christian mind. 

But the truth was the opposite of this. The Greek view 
of life involved cutting human thought into two parts, the 
me scientific, syllogistic, argumentative, and intellectually 
respectable ; the other intuitive, immediate, irrational, and 
in the last resort merely superstitious. Under the first head 
fell philosophy and the sciences ; under the second, religion 
and everyday perception. Now Christianity did nothing so 
smple or so silly as to invert the Greek view and exalt 
rligion and everyday perception at the expense of science 
and philosophy. It abolished the old classification altogether 
and substituted a new one. Instead of grouping religion and 
everyday perception together, it separated them. Greek 
thought had grouped them together for the merely negative 
reason that they were both non-argumentative forms of 
thought. Christianity, more Aristotelian than Aristotle, 
recognised that two faculties whose objects were so widely 
different must themselves widely differ: the faith by which 
we apprehend the infinite and wholly spiritual nature of God 
must be utterly unlike the perception by which we apprehend 


‘the particular finite things in the world of sense. Hence the 


distinction between faith and sight. In exalting faith above 
reason, therefore, Christianity was not in any sense undoing 
the work of Greek thought, but rather building upon it. 
The Greek conception of reason as the _ syllogistically- 
articulated knowledge of the natural world, the world of 
finite objects, was left standing; the superiority of reason, 
still in the same sense, to the perception by which we 
immediately recognise the appearances of these objects, was 
left unchallenged. What Christianity added to Greek 
thought was the idea of a yet higher kind of knowledge, a 
knowledge in which we apprehend not the finite but the 
infinite, not nature but spirit, not the world but God. 
When I say that this idea was the gift of Christianity I 
am not forgetting its presence in Neoplatonism. I am rather 
intending to suggest that Neoplatonism was not exactly a 
Christian heresy, but a product of the same spiritual move- 
ment which found expression in. Christianity. The Neo- 
platonists certainly grasped the conception of a knowledge 
of the infinite, and expressed their conception in eloquent 


language ; but where Neoplatonism differed from Christianity 
it differed for the worse. It never appreciated the oldness 
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of the bottles into which it was pouring its new wine. It 
did not realise that its own sense of the divine brought it 
far nearer to the Christianity which it opposed than to the 
Plato whom it admired, and that its allegiance to the 
traditional schemes of Greek thought was profoundly in. 
consistent with its mystical theology. The knowledge of 
the finite or of nature is an aristocratic thing, and expresses 
itself outwardly in the figure of the philosopher, scientist, 
or sage, aloof from the world and absorbed in his own 
thought ; but faith, the knowledge of God or of the infinite, 
is a democratic thing, and takes outward form in the body 
of a church composed of believers and entered, not by 
competitive examination, but by a simple pledge of loyalty, 
Here Christianity was consistent. Its new thought clothed 
itself in a new form truly appropriate to its spirit. Neo- 
platonism, less logical than Christianity, clung to the con- 
ception of the philosopher and rejected that of the Church, 

But the rise of Neoplatonism is an eloquent witness to 
the fact that Christianity, with its profoundly un-Greek view 
of man and the world, satisfied a need of which even con- 
temporary paganism was conscious. The Greeks had already 
pushed the conception of knowledge as knowledge of a 
natural world of finite objects as far as it would go; scientific 
and philosophical thought had reached a cul-de-sac, and its 
own self-imposed limitations prevented it from progressing 
further. The Orientalising of Greek thought in Neoplatonism 
was as necessary as the Orientalising of the Roman Empire 
by Diocletian. In both cases the original impulse was, 
exhausted, the original strain had become sterile, and it was 
necessary to import new blood into the stock, to effect a 
compromise with principles that had hitherto been strictly 
kept at arm’s length. You cannot go on for ever con- 
centrating your thought upon the finite natural object. 
Thought so concentrated becomes in time a barren and 
tedious intellectualism, a mere game of logic-chopping. 
Nor, for that matter, can you concentrate your thought 
permanently upon the infinite; if you do, it evaporates 
into a sickly mysticism which out of its own corruption 
generates a host of saprophytic and verminous finite objects, 
the creatures of a superstitious fancy. And if a mind too 
rigidly concentrated on the infinite thus creates for itself 
an arbitrary world of finite objects, so, in the same way, 4 
mind too closely bound to the finite revenges itself by kicking 
over the traces and plunging into pseudo-metaphysics and 
a fantastic theology. 
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Greek thought stood for the ideal of knowledge as 
knowledge of the finite object ; the infinite object it simply 
denied as an object, relegating it to the sphere of super- 
stition and mental pathology. Christianity, without denying 
the Greek ideal, added to it, as a higher ideal, knowledge 
of the infinite object. Faith and reason thus stood side by 
side, faith the higher of the two; and that is the situation 
accepted and theoretically developed in the Middle Ages. 
Each faculty has its own sphere and its own powers; each 
is competent in its own sphere; neither can overstep the 
boundary that separates them; but, nevertheless, it is clear 
that faith is the higher faculty by as much as the infinite is 
higher than the finite. 

This medizval theory begins to show its weakness when 
worked out in detail. Had it been a wholly true theory, its 
application would have been easy, for there would have 
been no question as to where the field of reason began and 
that of faith ended. There would have been no more 
temptation to mutual encroachment than there is between 
the eyes and the ears. But in practice it was soon found that 
in a science like theology difficulties arose as to the precise 
share of the work allotted to reason and to faith respectively. 
A compromise was no doubt effected; it was generally 


, agreed that certain theological doctrines were matters of 


reason, and others matters of faith; but the terms of the 
compromise were highly disputable and both sides must 
constantly have wondered whether, on principle, a com- 
promise was possible at all. For surely, if God exists and if 
some of his attributes are matters of demonstration, there 
can be no valid reason to deny that all can be demonstrated ; 
and if some cannot, why should any ? Doubts of this kind 
visibly underlie the voluminous mediseval discussions about 
the proof of the existence of God. Anselm, searching for 
a proof of God’s existence that should be absolutely con- 
vincing, discovered one which convinced only a person who 
already believed in God; and the strange thing is that 
when this was pointed out to him he does not appear to 
have been in the least disconcerted. He could move across 
from the position of reason to the position of faith without 
feeling that he had moved. His successors attempted to 
guard against such transitions by laying down a precise 
boundary ; but their a were always arbitrary. 
The weakness of the‘medieeval compromise between faith 
and reason was really due to the fact that faith and reason 
are not two faculties, but two theories of knowledge as a 
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whole, and are therefore mutually contradictory. To sepa. 
rate faith and reason means separating God from nature, 
the finite from the infinite ; the infinite, set outside the finite, 
becomes merely another finite, being now limited by the finite 
as something other than itself, and therefore the infinite as 
such disappears. So long as there is a legitimate sphere of 
reason there cannot be, outside it, a legitimate sphere of 
faith ; what was given to faith must be claimed as the 
arredenta of reason. And conversely, if the infinite is the 
proper object of faith, and if the infinite is truly infinite, 
the finite falls not outside it, but within it, and reason must 
be swallowed up in faith. This dilemma may seem a mere 
freak of abstract logic, but unless one takes it seriously one 
cannot understand what the men of the Renaissance were 
worrying about, any more than Gibbon could understand 
what the Arians and their orthodox opponents were worrying 
about. 

The solution of the dilemma appears first in the early 
seventeenth century, and belongs characteristically to Des- 
cartes. Was it by reason or by faith that Descartes assured 
himself of his own existence ? Not by reason, because, as 
he pointed out, the thing was an ultimate intuition. And 
not exactly by faith, because faith had always hitherto 
contained a suggestion of arbitrary adhesion to a belief 
which, if one had so wished, one might have denied. Now 
the conviction of one’s own existence is a conviction which 
one cannot help having. It is not in one’s power to have it 
or to reject it. Its possession does not depend on one’s 
having undergone certain special kinds of experience. Some 
experience one must have; but any experience will do. 

What Descartes has done here is to indicate a point at 
which faith and reason absolutely coincide. In the certainty 
of my own existence I have a conviction which is rational in 
the sense that it is universal and necessary, but a matter of 
faith in that it rests not on argument, but on direct con- 
viction. Descartes’ methodic doubt is not fides qucrens 
intellectum, nor yet intellectus querens fidem ; it is a search 
for something absolutely certain, which anybody, however 
situated, must recognise as absolutely certain. Its certainty 
does not depend on proof, not even, like that of the 
Aristotelian first principles, on indirect proof, but on the 
fact that it cannot be denied. Now a man full of the con- 
sciousness of God cannot deny God; but not everyone is 
always full of that consciousness. Descartes has shown that 
our knowledge of our own existence is of exactly the same 
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FAITH 9 


kind as this direct knowledge of God by faith, with this 
difference, that it can never desert us when we require its 
presence. 

But Descartes has done more than that. He has shown 
that this intuitive certainty is the foundation and source 
of all knowledge whatever. If I make a syllogism, my 
conclusion no doubt in a sense rests on reasoning ; but how 
do I know that I am reasoning? Only in virtue of my self- 
consciousness, which enables me to say, “ I know that, this 
time, I am not talking nonsense, but really seeing the 
necessity that binds my premisses to my conclusion.”” Every 
single step in my reasoning depends for its convincingness 
upon my being able to say this, to assure myself that I 
really am reasoning and not associating ideas together in a 
random way. 

This conception of Descartes solves the problem of the 
relation between faith and reason. ‘Reason itself is hence- 
forth seen to depend for its cogency on that immediate and 
indemonstrable certainty which is faith ; faith is henceforth 
no longer severed from reason or given a field of its own in 
which to operate by itself, but becomes as it were the soul 
of which reason is the body. Hence, when Kant, working 
out Descartes’ ideas a stage further, says, “‘ I must abolish 
knowledge in order to make room for faith,’”’ he does certainly 
mean that God, freedom and immortality cannot be proved ; 
but this is not because they are not real, for in his view they 
are real, nor because he thinks we cannot or need not be 
absolutely certain that they are real, for nothing is further 
from his mind than the suggestion that they are mere 
postulates or hypotheses, the suggestion that we ought to 
act as if God existed, whether he does exist or not. Kant 
was a hard-headed person with a sense of humour, and he 
would have treated as a joke the suggestion that if God 
doesn’t really exist there could be any point in acting as if 
he did. God, freedom and immortality are truths, according 
to Kant, of which life itself assures us: all life, not merely 
this or that special form of experience, like undergoing 
conversion or seeing ghosts. These special experiences do 
not prove anything in particular, for the conversion may be 
a nerve-storm, and the ghost a fraud or a hallucination. 
But in our universal and necessary experience of every day ’ 
we are actually aware, if only we can detect and isolate this 
awareness, of our own responsibility and spontaneity, of 
our timeless and eternal reality, and of the existence of an 
infinite mind upon which our own finite nature somehow 
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depends. These are certainties of precisely the same kind as 
Descartes’ cogito ergo sum. They cannot be proved, because 
they lie too close to us; you cannot demonstrate them any 
more than you can button up your own skin; they are the 
presupposition of all proof whatever, not like the Aristotelian 
axioms, which enter into particular arguments as their 
premisses, but rather as the conditions of there being any 
arguments at all. 
“ They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When on they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings.” 


That is not quite Kant’s position. He was no pantheist. 
The infinite is not completely and indifferently present for 
him in any and every finite thing. Rather, it is not present 
in them at all; they gre in it, dependent upon it, maintained 
by it, and therefore ‘witnesses to it rather than instances of 
it. God is not the doubter, nor yet the doubt; He is the 
truth which the doubter thinks he is doubting, but of which 
he is really quite certain—if he were not, he could not doubt. 

But if this is the meaning of faith, how is it possible for 
anyone not to have it? If Kant is right, everyone must 
know that God is real, and be as much convinced of it as 
he is of his own existence ; and if Descartes is right, no one 
can ever doubt his own existence for an instant. Yet surely 
‘we are not all of us born with a clear and distinct idea of 
ourselves, and neither are we born with a clear and distinct 
idea of God. 

The answer is that there is a distinction between being 
certain of a thing and recognising that. one is certain of it. 
It is impossible for anyone not to be certain of his own 
existence ; but it requires an effort of detached and reflective 
thought to recognise this certainty for what it is. Until a 
person has made this effort and made it successfully, he 
cannot correctly use words like “‘ I” and “‘ you ”’ ; if he does 
use them, he attaches wrong meanings to them, as anyone 
knows who has talked to very small children. But the child 
comes to recognise that it has, or is, a self; and this fecog- 
nition comes not through any special type of experience, but 
simply through learning to reflect on experience in general. 
And we become conscious of God in an analogous way ; we 
come to recognise a certainty which we possessed in some 
obscure form long before we came to recognise it. If anybody 
says he does not believe in God, that may be simply because 
he has not successfully reflected on his own experience and 
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detached from it the certainty which he cannot but have ; 
put it is more likely to be because someone has confused 
his mind by putting before him a definition of the term 
“God ” which does not connect itself with anything in his 
personal experience. Early missionaries frequently report 
the discovery of savages innocent of the idea of God; but 
modern anthropologists cannot find such savages, and do 
not believe them to exist; and the explanation certainly is 
that the early missionaries found an idea of God so different 
from their own that they failed to recognise it. 

This, I think, is the meaning of the term “ faith ” in Kant. 
I can perhaps best illustrate his view by contrasting it with 
Herbert Spencer’s. Spencer, as everyone knows, thought 
that some things were knowable and others unknowable. 
The knowable was the sphere of reason, of science, and the 
unknowable was the sphere of religion, of faith. Now the 
tnknowable means that which cannot possibly enter into 
human experience; and thus Spencer’s view was that the 
object of religious belief could not possibly become a factor 
in the actual life of man. That is another way of saying 
that no human being could in any circumstances have any 
kind of religious experience. Why, that being so, he should 
wish to believe in God, Spencer does not explain. Now, for 
Kant, human thought in all its forms is concerned with 
phenomena only; that is, with things just so far as they 
enter into human experience. The God in whom Kant is 
interested, therefore, is not a metaphysical abstraction, not 
the First Cause of philosophical theology, but the God of 
religion, the God of actual human experience. This God is 
for him in a sense unknowable ; that is, he cannot be made 
the object of scientific inquiry ; that is just because he is 
not a particular finite thing, but an infinite spirit. But 
though we cannot devise scientific experiments or logical 
arguments to demonstrate God’s existence and attributes, 
that is not because we are not certain of them; it is just 
because we are certain of them that we know these methods 
of proof to be inapplicable. 

I have stated Kant’s position at some length, because it 
lies at the root of all that is best in modern thought on this 
subject. The crucial point is the fact that reason and faith 
no longer for us, as for the Middle Ages they did perforce, 
appear as separate and independent cognitive faculties. 

e cannot nowadays maintain that certain problems or 
propositions belong to the sphere of faith, and others to the 
sphere of reason. Both faith and reason have been re- 
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interpreted in the light of a long experience of both science 
and religion, and we ought now to be able to recognise that 
all real knowledge partakes of the character of each, 
Religion, when it tries to preserve its purity uncontaminated 
by science, tends to regard itself as wholly a matter of faith, 
By so doing it degrades itself into an irrational thing, and 
its object into a contingent finite fact. Science, when it 
emasculates itself into a mere chain of reasoning from 
hypotheses arbitrarily laid down, does so only by forgetting 
that the cogency of each link in its demonstration must itself 
remain undemonstrated. Faith, properly understood, is not 
irrational, for it is not so much dependent on reason as the 
ground and source of reason; reason is not the negation of 
faith, but its development into an articulated system. Every 
act is fundamentally an act of faith ; but it is not a completed 
act of faith unless it develops into a rational and self- 
explanatory system of thought. Hence faith that remains 
mere faith and keeps reason at arm’s length is in error, not 
because it is only faith, but because it is not faith; it has 
not sufficient faith in itself to state itself clearly and abide 
by the result. This is not faith, but lack of faith, just as 
it is lack of faith to say, “‘ I believe this bridge will bear me, 
but in order to preserve my faith uncontaminated by 
reason I won’t try to walk across it.” People who claim to 
have a lively belief in God and shrink from expressing this 
belief in the reasoned terms of theology and philosophy are 
obviously victims of this lack of faith. 

Yet faith cannot be the product of reason. You cannot 
add finite quantities together and make the infinite; you 
must first assume the infinite from which to make your 
selection, and only so can you get your finite quantities. 
So you cannot produce faith by arguing. Faith is pre- 
supposed in the argument itself. People do not, and never 
can, come to believe in God, or in anything else, as a result 
of ratiocination. The function of ratiocination is not this, 
but the development or reasoned statement of what faith 
finds within itself. To say that is not to deny all value to 
apologetics and to debates ; that would be hardly necessary, 
for everyone knows that the value of these things is extra- 
ordinarily slender if they are to be judged by their net result 
in the shape of conversions. They have a very real value in 
leading people to answer the question, “‘ What do I believe ?” 
and that is a question always worth answering. Indeed, 
if the view I have been maintaining is right, anything that 
led people to answer this question would be in the interest 
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of religion; for on this view everyone believes in God, if 
only he could be brought to see it. Reason cannot generate 
faith, but reason alone can reveal faith to itself, can display 
to it its own nature. 

Hence, too, it is only reason that can display to faith 
the nature of its own object. It is by faith that we grasp 
reality, whether we call that reality by the name of God 
or by any other name, as immediately and certainly present 
tous; but what it is that is thus present to us faith alone 
could never say. It could at most only assure us that some- 
thing was present to us, something real but wholly undefined, 
amere empty presence. The work of reason is to ask what 
this is that is present to us, to determine its name and its 
nature by discovering how it works upon us and how it 
affects our experience. 

All this is true of religious experience, and equally true 
of experience at large. All knowledge begins with ‘an 
immediate, unreasoned and indemonstrable conviction that 
there is something here to be known, and goes on to ask what 
itis. All action begins with the immediate, indemonstrable 
and irresistible feeling that we are filled and sustained by 
some power as yet unexpressed, which is to reveal itself 
through our action; and thus action, no less than know- 
ledge, begins in faith and rests on faith; indeed, faith is as 
much an active as a cognitive thing, as much a practical 
force as a theoretical enlightenment. But though all know- 
ledge, all conduct, rests on faith, there is in two ways a 
special connection between faith and the specifically religious 
side of our nature. First, faith is, as I said at the beginning, 
a distinctively Christian idea, a conception which Christianity 
first introduced to the European mind, and one which we 
can never entirely dissociate from its Christian origin. 
Secondly, the interplay of faith and reason as I have just 
described it goes on not only within every single act and 
thought, but also, in a larger rhythm, within the history of 
human knowledge as an interplay between religion and 
science. It is a fair generalisation that all scientific and 
philosophical ideas, before they have been worked out in 
explicit intellectual terms, are present to men’s minds in 
the form of religious beliefs. The doctrine of the Trinity, 
taught as a revelation by early Christianity and expressly 
excluded by medieval thought from the sphere of reason, 
becomes in Kant and his successors a demonstrable and 
almost alarmingly fertile logical principle. The conception 
of personality is another which we owe first, in religious 
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terms, to Christianity, and secondly, in scientific terms, to 
modern philosophy and psychology. Karl Marx may have 
been unduly fanciful when he seemed to find his own con- 
ception of economic law in the theological determinism of 
Calvin, and Mr. Cornford may be simplifying the facts when 
he finds in Greek philosophy a mere restatement or refine- 
ment of Greek religion; but the principle is sound. Nihil 
est in intellectu quod non fuerit in sensu, said the schoolmen ; 
if for intellect we read scientific thought, and for sense 
religious intuition, we may say with substantial truth that 
the intellect discovers nothing that faith has not already 
known. But this conversion of a given thought from terms 
of faith to terms of intellect does not deprive faith of any.- 
thing. Fides querit intellectum ; and when it finds it, it is 
only finding itself. 

So we come back to Anselm, and define not only the 
philosophy of religion but the whole life of man as fides 
querens intellectum. But we must be allowed to interpret 
the phrase in our own way. Anselm thought that, to a faith 
already complete and full grown, understanding could be 
added without in/the least altering its nature ; but we have 
now seen that to‘add understanding to faith means revealing 
faith to itself, teaching it what it is and what it believes, 
And therefore, as faith could never seek understanding unless 
it had already to some degree found it, a complete, full- 
grown faith wholly devoid of understanding nowhere exists, 
The faith that sets out in search of understanding is a faith 
already endowed with sufficient understanding to recognise 
its need of more. And in searching for more understanding 
it is searching not for an extraneous addition to itself, but 
for a development and confirmation of its own nature. If 
we wholly believed, if we did not feel the need of help for 
our unbelief, we should not need to think. We could rest 
wholly satisfied with our faith. And anybody who thinks 
he is perfect in his faith may logically and morally refuse to 
torment himself by following the stony path of reason. But 
anyone who finds his faith less clear and strong than he 
would wish it must take steps to amend it; and these can 
only be of one kind. Faith, in and by itself, cannot be 
cultivated ; that is the essence of its intuitive immediacy. 
But reason can; and if I have made myself clear, I shall be 
understood when I conclude by saying that reason is nothing 


but faith cultivating itself. 
R. G. COLLINGWOOD. 


PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OxFORD. 
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WILLIAM BLAKE. 
Proressor C. H. HERFORD. 


“] rear there is no doubt the poor man is mad,” wrote 
Wordsworth once; “ but his madness interests me more 
than the sanity of Lord Byron and Walter Scott.” We put 
the matter differently now, but that confession of the 
greater poet, whose kingdom the Blakian universe at some 
points dazzlingly affirms and completes, at others fiercely 
rends and repudiates, still remains an apt expression for the 
appeal, at once fascinating and challenging, which Blake 
makes to the modern mind. 

When he died in July, 1827, in an obscure court off the 
Strand, no one dreamed that “the poor man” in whom 
Wordsworth confessed his interest would become the object 
of a reverent homage which, after a century, is still growing ; 
or that the charge of madness would be with increasing 
emphasis dismissed. He lived among second-rate artists and 
third-rate poets; to the few contemporaries of kindred and 
comparable genius he was almost wholly unknown. One 
or two of his poems caught the ear of Coleridge ; Lamb went 
about reciting (and misquoting) the great anvil-music of the 
Tiger. The cultivated and highly respectable clubman 
Crabb Robinson, friend of Goethe and Rogers, listened with 
bewilderment to Blake’s anarchic paradoxes, and his record 
of their talk is a feast for the Comic Spirit. As for the mass 
of the ‘“‘ Prophetic Books,” they remained utterly unregarded 
save for their fine prints. More than a generation had 
passed since his death when Swinburne, one of the first to 
proclaim Blake’s greatness in lyric, made, in 1868, a serious 
but ineffectual attempt to penetrate the forbidding jungle. 
After almost another generation Mr W. B. Yeats, Blake’s 
nearest of kin among all later poets, followed, in 1893, and 
his interpretation, more dubiously elaborated by his colleague 
Edwin Ellis, compelled the recognition of real if shadowy 
15 
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meaning, as well as of singular imaginative grandeur, in 
these enigmatic histories. Later still, a band of determined 
students—in particular Sampson (1905), Sloss, and Wallis— 
in Liverpool, where Blake has been something of a local cult, 
applied to these riddles the resources and the scruples of 
modern scholarship. In 1924, Mr Foster Damon, after ten 
years of concentrated labour, evolved from the Prophetic 
Books a connected metaphysic, where the Jerusalem, the 
most voluminous, and abstruse of them, figures as the Ninth 
Symphony of a Beethoven of whose deeper music the world 
was not so much inappreciative as completely unaware, 
Finally, we have the very able Life of Miss Mona Wilson 
and the critical Text of Mr. Geoffrey Keynes. 


I. 


One result emerges clearly from the research and dis- 
cussion of two generations. The man who uttered himself, 
now in abstruse mythic symbols, now in ravishing song, 
now in painted or engraved figures of Michelangelesque 
grandeur, had a soul elemental, simple and profound. His 
poetry, his art, his talk, his behaviour obeyed an inner 
implicit logic of his own, often enough flagrantly at odds 
with the logic of common-sense. He had the inconsistencies, 
the incoherence which astute and versatile men avoid, but 
which are the penalty of elemental natures thrown into a 
complex and unsympathetic milieu. He could be grotesque 
and sublime, delicately sensitive and outrageously indecent. 
The Songs of Innocence, with their fairy-bell rhymes about 
lambs and linnets, and little boys lost and found, are as 
intimately Blakian as his grandiose visions of Job and 
Jehovah, or his defiant declaration that “ to generalise is 
to be an idiot.” The poetry is indeed of finer, more enduring 
texture than the thought. To turn to it from the thought is 
often like hearing, after “‘ three sounds,” something which is 
‘** not a fourth sound, but a star.” But the “ star” would 
not have appeared had not the three sounds gone before, and 
the. pellucid beauty of Blake’s rarest music presupposes, 
however little it betrays, the mind of a thinker absorbed in 
his interpretation of the universe. 

We can, it is true, distinguish phases in Blake’s mental 
as in his personal history. But they are changes in temper 
and outlook, not in the fundamental postulates of his thought. 
Putting aside his earliest volume, the Poetical Sketches of 
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1783, where the untaught engraver’s apprentice completely 
ignores the literary authorities and fashions of his day, but 
rarely, as in the wonderful Mad Song, finds his authentic 
yoice, we reach, six years later, the completely authentic 
Songs of Innocence. In that sordid and sophisticated 
dighteenth-century London he saw visions of elemental 
smplicity and loveliness, less subtly shot with pathos and 
humour than the London of Elia, but even more spon- 
taneous and unexpected. The “ innocence ”’ is, in a profound 
sense, Blake’s own. The Blakian Child is not, any more than 
its companion the Blakian Lamb, drawn literally from 
Nature—a region of experience which he scornfully con- 
signed to the “ atheist ” Wordsworth. It is steeped in the 
white, joyous light of an intuition of blessed and sheltered 
existence, exempt from foreboding and presage, as the 
Wordsworthian child wears the brooding solemnity of the 
immortality it is supposed to intimate. Blake’s children 
are not “‘ haunted for ever by the Eternal Mind,” but God, 
“all in white,” is at hand to lead them home when they go 
astray. If, even in this world of innocence, little boys are 
sold by their father as chimney-sweeps, God sends them 
happy dreams, and they rise to go to work warm and glad ; 
if an emmet loses her way among the “ tangled sprays,” a 
glow-worm, “‘ watchman of the night,” is there to light the 
ground. 

These passing sorrows of Innocence did not as yet impair 
for Blake the ‘“‘ Divine Image ” of Mercy and Love. Blake 
always saw God in human form, and he can here, without an 
effort, carry out this instinctive anthropomorphism ; for 
man, merciful and forgiving, is already one with God : 


“* For Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is God our Father dear, 
And Mercy, Pity, Peace and Love 
Is Man his child and care. 
Where Mercy, Love and Pity dwell, 
There God is dwelling too.” 


But there are signs enough in the Songs of Innocence 
that Blake’s mind, though as yet untroubled by forebodings, 
was teeming with thoughts not to be expressed in these 
child-like songs. Nature was alive to him; years before 
Wordsworth he heard all things speaking, and he began to 
record their speech with the assurance of an imagination 
which saw everywhere Life, at once human and divine, in 
the figures it seemed to invent. The Book of Thel, produced 
In the same year (1789), peoples the child’s world of the 
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Songs of Innocence with gentle shapes which interpret the 
same gospel of lowliness and self-sacrifice. It is Blake’s 
“* Treasure of the Humble.” There is as little hint of conflict 
as in the songs, only a despondency swiftly overcome, like 
the forlornness of the Emmet and the little Lost Boy. The 
despondency is now, however, uttered in a long, plaintive 
chant—the “gentle lamentation” of the maiden Thel, 
youngest daughter of the Seraphim, as she watches the 
fading of all things, the beauty of the morning, and of the 
“ children of the spring, born but to smile and fall!” But 
the lowly things have a higher wisdom ; and the lily of the 
valley, “* breathing in the humble grass,” only to be cropped 
by the innocent lamb, the cloud melting away in the sun- 
light, the trodden worm and clod of earth, show her how by 
their willing self-surrender they are ministering to the one 
pervading life. 


II. 


An optimism thus precariously won was not likely to be 
securely possessed by a mind so sensitive, vehement, and 
imperfectly organised as Blake’s. The visionary idealism 
which dissolves the disorders of the world in innocence and 
loveliness was not with him, as with Emerson, a fundamental 
instinct impervious to the blackest experience. It was 
rather a brief idyllic moment in the career of an imagination 
which projected itself with fierce intensity into whatever 
it apprehended, and fed as congenially on visions of dark 
and terrific power as on those of benign and miraculous 
goodwill. And Blake was writing on the eve of an actual 
convulsion which would have dispelled the idyllic mood from 
a mind far more naturally equable and balanced than his. 
His world of innocence crashed with the crash of the Bastille. 
That gentle vision of authority befriending and helpful, of 
kindly old men shepherding children on Holy Thursday in 
St Paul’s, became meaningless in the presence of the un- 
masked and now tottering despotism of the old régime. To 
the titanic uprising of the French people Blake responded 
with all the passionate energy of his nature. The ecstatic 
singer of self-effacement, of lilies willingly cropped and 
worms adoringly cut in two, might have been expected to 
recommend a like self-effacement to the rebels of Paris. 
But Blake was only superficially inconsistent. The self- 
effacement of the cloud and the clod was not a negation of 
being, but the source of a new and fuller life. He was 
discovering the inner core of his own thought. The Love 
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and Mercy and Humility and Pity, which realised God in 
man, were for him, not abstract virtues, but forms of spiritual 
energy; and he swept on without a thought of incoherence 
from the energy which effaces self to the energy which asserts 
it, from the love which surrenders and adores to the love 
which conquers and enjoys. Blake would probably have 
been an ardent partisan of the Revolution had he stood 
alone. His revolutionary fervour lost nothing in intensity, 
and it gained in definiteness, by his early association with 
the group of English revolutionists who gathered about 
William Godwin and Thomas Paine. Godwin—of whose 
faded shadow thirty years later Shelley could still say, 
“Greater none than he ’”—was temperamentally the anti- 
type of Blake. His conception of man as a being guided by 
reason, who would infallibly act aright if laws and Govern- 
ments did not thwart and cramp him, stood in flagrant 
contrast with Blake’s repudiation of reason itself in the 
name of unfettered desire. But in their denunciation of 
government and law the “ sublime-grotesque ”’ paradoxes of 
the intellectual and of the visionary anarchist marched 
together. And it was doubtless the influence of Paine, who 
had fought with the Americans in their struggle, that 
wakened Blake tardily to the significance of their revolution. 
The newly discovered piece on the French Revolution (1791) 
is less expressive of the transformation wrought by these 
events in his mental world than the lurid phantasmal poem 
America, produced two years later. Here the mysterious 
powers of the universe take part in the conflict of nations, 
and political and ethical anarchism reinforce one another. 
Urizen, the Satan of Blake’s universe, is at once the author 
of the ten ‘‘ stony ”» commandments which block the free 
energy of man, and the god of Albion’s despotic rule. Across 
the Atlantic, Albion’s Angel is confronted by the Demon 
of Emancipation, Orc, who answers his challenge in accents 
which foretell the unborn Whitman, and certainly helped to 
shape both the music and the meaning of the later prophet. 


“*Tam Ore... 
The fiery joy, that Urizen perverted to ten commands 
What night he led the starry hosts thro’ the wide wilderness ; 
That stony law I stamp to dust ; and scatter religion abroad 
To the four winds as a torn book, and none shall gather the leaves ; 
But they shall rot on desert sands, and consume in bottomless deeps.’ ” 


Then the “‘ Thirteen Angels ”—the governors of the thirteen 
Colonies—crouch howling before their caverns, and terror 
paralyses all the labour and craft of men; for on the shores, 
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with their foreheads reared towards the east, stand the awfy] 
figures of Washington and Paine and Warren, and in their 
flowing robes children take shelter from the lightnings— 
moving indication that the Blake of Little Lost Boys and 
Girls was himself lodged somewhere securely within the 
Blake of thunder-blasts and revolution. 

But for an explicit exposition of the metaphysic and 
ethic here darkly shadowed we must turn to the famous 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell, usually dated 1790, but 
suspected by Mr Damon to belong to the confirmed and 
confident revolutionary temper of 1798. 

The great word of the gospel now proclaimed is “‘ Energy,” 
and a new revolutionary theology is built, at a stroke, upon 
this basis. God and Devil, Good and Evil, change places; 
Heaven and Hell are “ married,” but it is a marriage of 
opposite and eternally hostile, if eternally necessary, Powers, 
For human life is a ceaseless struggle of Energy with the 
fetters of Law, of boundless imagination with the prison of 
the senses. The strong man breaks these fetters, the weak 
man surrenders and succumbs, and “humility” is now 
Blake’s name for the sly submissiveness of the hypocrite. 
His scorn for reason and for law is not mere impatience of 
restraint; it rests upon a bold and original metaphysic 
which resolves all life into energy, and all being into the 
oneness of God and man, and of both with the “ Poetic 
genius.” Matter is an illusion, the body is a portion of soul 
perceived through the senses, and, as there is no external 
source of knowledge, all knowledge comes by intuition to 
the seeing soul, and all the codes of morality and law which 
claim to provide it are necessarily futile. The book which 
propounds these and similar paradoxes in a dozen pages of 
unflagging verve stands alone in the series of Prophetic 
Books, which, apart from Thel and Thuriel, it virtually 
opens. The framework of doctrine is already here, but it is 
not yet enveloped in the vast mystic apparatus of contending 
demonic powers; and the vaguely rhythmical Ossianic 
chant, which will later narrate the fortunes of the conflict, is 
here represented by the crisp vernacular prose of epigram 
and anecdote. “The Prophets Isaiah and Ezekiel dined 
with me,”’ remarks Blake casually ; and after dinner he put 
some home questions, which they answered without hesita- 
tion and entirely to Blake’s mind. Isaiah proves to be as 
absolute an intuitionist as Blake himself. ‘I saw no God, 
nor heard any,” he replies, “‘. . . but my senses discovered 
the infinite in everything, and as I was then persuaded, and 
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remain confirmed, that the voice of honest indignation is 
the voice of God, I cared not for consequences, but wrote.” 
Another, longer, anecdote describes how he and an Angel 
journeyed through earth and space to see their “eternal 
lots,” each “‘ lot” being desperate in the eyes of the other. 
It is a truly Blakian journey, homely, grotesque, sublime 
by turns, now recalling Bunyan, now Swift, now Dante, 
but probably owing nothing to any of them. But the core 
of the book is to be found in the series of pregnant sayings 
which, under the name of “ Proverbs of Hell,” crystallise 
the new wisdom and the new morality. Some of them reach 
through paradox to enduring truth, and others have a strange 
beauty. It would be hard to contrast the virtues of saving 
and giving away more pithily than in Blake’s “‘ The cistern 
contains, the fountain overflows,” or to justify original 
power more finely than in his “ No bird soars too high, if he 
soars with his own weight.”” And was there not something 
of the soul of Hamlet in the Blakian “ devil ’’ who, hovering 





over the abyss of the five senses, at the bottom of which 
cowers the world of men, wrote this sentence, “ with 
corroding fires ”’ : 


“ How do you know but ev’ry bird that cuts the airy way 
Is an immense world of delight, clos’d by your senses five ? ” 


In this, as in most of his sayings about the senses, we 
recognise the soaring idealism which lies at the heart of his 
anarchical defiance. Without any inconsistency, his proverbs 
recall utterly diverse systems of thought. When he tells us 
that ““the busy bee has no time for sorrow,” we might 
suppose we are listening to some frugal proverb of Franklin 
or Samuel Smiles. But a few sentences later he is calmly 
declaring that “‘ the road of excess leads to the palace of 
wisdom,” that “if the fool would persist in his folly he 
would become wise,”’ and that “‘ Prudence is a rich ugly old 
maid, courted by Incapacity.” But, then, how beautifully 
this uncompromising exaltation of production and energy 
is associated with the self-effacing devotion of Christian 
ethics in such sayings as that “the cut worm forgives the 
plow, while Franklin is ironically disposed of in the 
pleasant assurance that ‘‘ the eagle never lost so much time 
as when he submitted to learn of the crow,” and in the 
incisive dictum ‘* Bring out number, weight and measure in 
a year of dearth.”’ Blake’s scorn for measure is, in truth, 
the attitude of a born Romantic; but it is not quite so 
defiant of Hellenic pérpov as it sounds. Measure, number 
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and weight, the standards of the senses, are, like the 
senses themselves, prison bars which obstruct the vision of 
infinity. Blake knew well enough that he, as little as other 
men, could do without the senses, that his own art as a 
painter was built indissolubly upon visible colour and line; 
but it was man’s business, as he declared in another famous 
saying later, to “‘ see not with but thro’ the eye”; and his 
quarrel in later years with Wordsworth, whom, in spite of 
his “‘ atheism,” he regarded as the greatest, or indeed the 
only, poet of the age, was that the poet of Tintern called on 
men to watch “ Nature” precisely with open, receptive 
eyes, instead of piercing by imagination beyond the obstrue- 
tive integument of her sights and sounds. There was legs 
divergence between them than Blake thought. For Words- 
worth the eye was indeed an organ, not a barrier; it gave 
occasion to imagination instead of thwarting it, but in the 
utmost ecstasy of vision it counted for nothing, “ the bodily 
sense went out.” Yet, on the other hand—and again this 
is paradox, not inconsistency—Blake’s passion for infinity 
is not in the least of the kind which scorns the earth “to 
lose itself in the sky.” The other-worldly abstraction, like 
all abstractions, is anathema to him. His infinity repudiates 
measure and weight, but it is to be found in a wild flower and 
held in the palm of the hand ; and so far is “ eternity,” with 
him, from subsisting in a remote transcendental region, that 
he makes it the companion of man in his eager and ardent 
life ;- not the far-off object of his adoration, but itself the 
adoring witness of his feats. ‘* Eternity,” he tells us in one 
of his most searching inversions of common persuasion, 
* eternity is in love with the productions of time.” It was 
not quite thus that Milton, in the closing lines of Comu, 
declared that “if Virtue feeble were, heaven itself would 
stoop to her.” Blake’s universe contains no power that 
succours feeble virtue ; his Eternity is only for the strong. 
But with Milton Blake had, as we know, a more specific 
and fundamental quarrel than this. Paradise Lost and its 
author exercised a lifelong fascination over Blake’s powerful 
and indocile intellect, as he did, during the same years, over 
the not less stubborn originality of Wordsworth. But while 
Wordsworth looked back to him with passionate reverence 
and longing as the one man whom England needed at that 
hour, Blake regarded him with the mingled homage and 
indignation of a disciple whose master had been untrue to 
himself and given the lie in words to his own implicit faith. 
For Milton “ was a true poet and of the Devil’s party with 
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out knowing it.” His real hero in Paradise Lost was Satan, 
and his indignation was only free and unconfined when he 
was writing of Hell and Fiends. But Milton chose to write 
in fetters, to pretend that he was telling the story not of 
boundless aspiration, but of God’s constraint of it by com- 
mands and prohibitions and penalties. So he called the 
imposer of restraint the Messiah, and the true Messiah, who 
fell and fashioned a new heaven in the abyss, Satan. Paradise 
Lost is, indeed, the story of the Fall of Man, a Fall, however, 
resulting not from his disobedience, but from the successful 
subjection of his desire, the stuff of energetic life in his 
manhood, to “‘ reason.’’ For “ those who restrain desire,” 
says Blake in one of his trenchant aphorisms, “‘ do so because 
theirs is weak enough to be restrained,”’ and the restrainer, 
or reason, usurps its place and governs the unwilling. And, 
being restrained, it by degrees becomes passive till it is only 
the shadow of desire, “‘ and man the shadow of man.” All 
this is, of course, as a criticism of Milton, a half-truth; but 
the half-truth has never been more trenchantly and fear- 
lessly put, and Milton himself recognised its force, from an 
opposite point of view, when he stripped Satan, as the 
serpent-tempter of Eve, of the dangerously moving sublimity 
of the fallen archangel. 


III. 


The tone of the Marriage is untouched by doubt, fear or 
regret. It is caustic, ironic, often fiercely exultant. Yet 
exultation was not a mood easily maintained, either by 
partisans of the Revolution or by its opponents, after 1793. 
Wordsworth, we know, when he saw his hopes for France 
and his faith in his own country simultaneously shattered, 
fell into an abyss of despondency, and for a time “ gave up 
all moral questions in despair.”” Blake underwent a change 
at least outwardly analogous. His symbolic utterance is 
less transparent than the self-revelation of the Prelude, but 
it is clear that his buoyant assurance is now overclouded. 
The powers that thwart man’s aspiration and curb his will 
are more potent and more ruthless than he had dreamed. 
But a new harvest of songs, not less exquisite and delicate 
in music, but less elemental in emotion and subtler in 
thought, than the Songs of Innocence, came to him as he 
watched this darkening of the “dawn.” The Songs of 
Experience, published in 1794, five years after the earlier 
collection, was directly put forward as its counterpart. The 
title-page prefixed to the two collections describes them as 
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** Showing the Contrary States of the Human Soul.” Strictly, 
the “‘ States ” shown are not “ contrary ” even in the sense 
of Milton’s contrast of “‘ Cheerful” and “* Pensive ” moods, 
of which Blake was perhaps thinking. The poet of “ Experi- 
ence ” is not painting a new picture in contrast with the old, 
still less holding up the one against the other with Hamlet's 
** Look here upon this picture and on that.” He is rather 
lifting a curtain and disclosing a menacing and stormy 
background not visible to the earlier painter, but which does 
not diminish the truth or the loveliness of what he saw. The 
tenderness which makes the emmet’s wail so poignant, as 
she thinks, “ heart-broke,” of her children, only gathers a 
richer content when he is singing of a world subject to 
sterner, more implacable forces, where the canker really 
consumes the rose, and whence the “ Sunflower, weary of 
Time,” longs, ‘‘ counting the steps of the sun,” to escape, 
The ‘* Voice of the Bard” calling on Earth, a lapsed soul 
weeping in her “‘ den” in the dewy darkness, to “ return,” 
for day is breaking, and Earth’s “ Answer” out of the 
gloom, have the ineffable pathos of an adagio of Beethoven, 
and a like miraculous simplicity of phrase and rhythm : 


*** QO Earth, O Earth, return ! 
Arise from out the dewy grass ; 
Night is worn, 
And the morn 
Rises from the slumberous mass.’ 


** Earth rais’d up her head 
From the darkness dread and drear, 
Her light fled, 
Stoney dread ! 
And her locks cover’d with grey despair. 


*** Prison’d qn watery shore 
Starry jealousy does keep my den : 
Cold and hoar, 
Weeping o’er 
I hear the father of the ancient men. . . 


** « Break this heavy chain .. .!’” 


Song of this clear loveliness had not been heard in 
England since the seventeenth century. Some of the scenes 
and figures of the former songs reappear, touched to sterner 
issues. The voices of children are still heard on the green, 
and the “ Nurse ”’ calling them home. But now the sun is 
gone down and the Nurse is sour and pale. ‘“ Holy 
Thursday ” comes by still, but the crowds of happy children 
shepherded into Paul’s by kindly old men now evoke only 
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a cry of indignation at the sight of these “ babes” fed by 
charity “‘ with cold and usurous hand.” The little chimney- 
sweepers “weep, ’weep,” is now a note of woe, and God, 
yo longer tender and consoling, only listens to the praise of 
the pious and “‘ makes a heaven of our misery.”” The Garden 
of Love is filled with graves and overrun with briars, and 
harm and destruction, instead of preparing the way for new 
life, like the fading of the lily and the melting of the cloud, 
now only poison its seeds and springs. 
“ The youthful harlot’s curse 
Blasts the new-born infant’s tear, 
And blights with plagues the marriage hearse.” 


The little Clod of earth still utters its song of self-effacing 
love, and with a lyric beauty not yet reached in its answer 
to Thel, but only to hear the Pebble of the brook’s retort 


that 
** Love seeketh only self to please, 
To bind another to its delight, 
Joys in another’s loss of ease, 
And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite.” 


And as the Pebble supersedes the Clod, so, in the greatest 
and most famous of these poems, the Tiger replaces the 
lamb. ‘‘ Did he who made the Lamb make thee?” asks 
Blake, and he did not mean to invite a pious affirmation in 
answer. It was not a merciful Father who let loose this 
deadly terror; for the world of experience is full of blind, 
implacable forces which crush man as man’s “ thoughtless 
hand” brushes away a fly’s summer joy. But only a great 
poet, who gloried in energy, might and wrath, could have 
conveyed through these hammer-strokes of rhythm the 
impression of immeasurable hostile power at work in the 
universe. Most often it was in vast and vague symbols, as 
in his nearly contemporary picture of Urizen, the spirit of 
priestly obscurantism and negation—“‘ a shadow of horror 
... unknown, unprolific, dark, revolving in silent activity, 
unseen in tormenting passions, an activity unknown and 
horrible. . . .”” In the Tiger these vague, shadowy symbols 
give place to a single shape of living intensity and splendour. 


IV. 


It was, however, in the “ Urizen,”’ not in the “ Tiger ” 
vein, in shadowy symbols and unfettered, often incoherent, 
thythm, not in song, that Blake henceforth communicated 
the main burden of his message to the world. The change of 
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temper and mood which followed his residence with Hayley 
at Felpham (1800-8) is apparent in the later prophetic 
books. The obsession of earth “* weeping ” in a den guarded 
by malign powers, which, in various forms, dominated his 
imagination throughout the years of revolution, is not over. 
come. But man’s doom in this captive state is no longer 
embittered by the memory of his lost innocence, or relieved 
only by the hope of an ultimate regeneration. As Blake sat 
on the Sussex shore at “‘ sweet Felpham,” the October sun, 
streaming over land and sea, became a vision of celestial 
light, and the despised senses, called once more into lively 
play, subtly contributed to restore imagination. So Words. 
worth, in Dorset, a few years before, had recovered the 
imaginative power through the “ gift’ of awakened eyes 
and ears. “ Angels of Providence ” now watch over fallen 
man, flower and tree, and bird and insect, though repudiated 
as material things, become sources of spiritual influence, 
Above all, man has immediate access through imagination 
to Eternity ; the “‘ world of imagination ” and “ the world 
of eternity ’ being for Blake, as he expressly tells us, the 
same.1 From this it was but a step to the assertion that 
Christ, Eternal God, is incarnated in the imagination of 
men. Thus the revolutionary anarchism of the Marriage, 
with its ridicule of priests and “‘ Angels,”’ gave place toa 
new and transcendental Christianity almost equally baffling 
to the simple believer. This later Christianity of Blake's, 
ardent and emphatic as it is, did not originate in any strictly 
Christian process of thought. It was rather a by-product 
of the imaginative exaltation of these years, of the inne 
glory which seemed to make him, and every other man who 
imagined it, divinely one with the eternity of the universe, ' 
He saw Eternity flooding the mind of every man wh0 

imagined, and, since Eternity was the very Body of Christ, 
the imaginative life became an implicit and continuous 
incarnation. ‘I know of no other Christianity,”’ he wrote, 
‘than the liberty both of body and mind to exercise the 
Divine Arts of Imagination. . . . What is the Divine 
Spirit ? Is the Holy Ghost any other than an Intellectual 
Fountain?” It is in this sense that we must understand 
the rapturous account of his new birth given to his friend 
Butts in 1802 : 


“Let me finish with assuring you that, though ! 
have been very unhappy, Iam so no longer. I am agail 


1 For the Year, 1810. 
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emerged into the light of day; I still and shall to 
eternity embrace Christianity and adore Him who is 
the express image of God.” 


In the power of this faith Blake declared war on the 
neration which had built the ‘“‘ Satanic mills ’ of Reason 
inthis England, once a Christian land : 


‘“* Bring me my Bow of burning gold, 
Bring me my arrows of desire ; 
Bring me my spear: O clouds, unfold ! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire ! 


I will not cease from Mental Fight, 

Nor shall my Sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England’s green and pleasant Land.” 


So he wrote, in 1804, in the proem to Milton. The vast, 
epic Jerusalem is the Iliad of this anaa war of Imagina- 
tion with Reason, of Christ with Satan; a war carried on, 
if not “ by night,” in a phantasmal gloom, perplexed with 
marchings and counter-marchings, until finally Albion is 
delivered and restored to Christ. And the seer had now a 
great ally; for Milton, whom the “ atheist ” Wordsworth 
had vainly summoned to England’s need, and to whom 
Blake had in the Marriage given the direct lie, has abandoned 
his seat in Eternity, recanted his doctrine, and entered into 
the body of Blake at Felpham, to proclaim througlvhis lips, 
with the authority and emphasis of a convert, ‘that self- 
seeking, which he had once made so magnificent in his 
a. is in truth Satanic, and self-sacrifice and forgiveness 
vine. 

And this faith is the metaphysical background of the 
later poetry. The great quatrain which opens Auguries of 
Innocence (1810) thus acquires a fuller significance. To 


“* Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour,” 


is not hard when “eternity” is thus accessible. That 
Heaven should “ rage ’’ when a redbreast is captive becomes 
credible when ‘‘ heaven ” is seen in a wild flower. Blake’s 
vision of eternity on earth had nothing in common with the 
sentimentality which sees all things touched with an idealising 
glamour. On the contrary, cruelty and baseness and venal 
lust “ tear the fibres of his brain,” and his abhorrence breaks 
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from him in lines of a concentrated and searing poetry 
unmatched in their kind in the language : 


** The harlot’s cry from street to street 
Shall weave Old England’s winding sheet. 
The winner’s shout, the loser’s curse 
Dance before dead England’s hearse.” 


Blake’s greatest poem, The Everlasting Gospel, at length 
arranged in difficult but intelligible order by Dr Sampson, 
though composed in 1810, recalls the revolutionary anti- 
nomian paradoxes of the Marriage twenty years earlier, 
In brief couplets of concentrated scorn Blake repudiates the 
meek and lowly Jesus of traditional Christianity. “ Was 
Jesus humble?” He points to the Jesus who broke the 
laws, disobeyed His parents, and forgave the adulterous 
woman; the whole fabric of Jewish law fell to ruin at His 
touch : 
“* He laid His hand on Moses’ law : 

The ancient Heavens in silent awe, 

Writ with curses from pole to pole, 

All away began to roll.” 


But the purport of The Everlasting Gospel is not iconoclasm. 
Blake dismisses the Jesus of evangelicalism in order to 
vindicate his own “‘ eternal Christ,” who could not humble 
Himself without also humbling Sod, and in whom man, 
participating through imagination, became one with God, 
and God with him. With a life so exalted and so instinctive 
humility and doubt were impossible : 


* Humility is only doubt 
And does the sun and moon blot out, 
Roofing over with thorns and stems 
The buried soul with all its gems.” 


And Blake puts into the mouth of God his profoundest 
affirmation of the divineness of Man when he reproves the 
* humility ” of Christ : 

“Thou art a Man; God is no more: 


Thy own humanity learn to adore, 
For that is My spirit of life.” 


V. 


**I writ not Reason and Compare,’”’ wrote Blake in the 
Jerusalem ; “‘ my business is to Create.’ And his work has 
been declared by the late Sir Walter Raleigh to be “ one 
prolonged vindication of the cause of all the artists in the 
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world.” It is; and yet the vindication, magnificently 
sustained and confident as it was, is incomplete. It can be 
accepted only with two reserves. One is demanded precisely 
by “all the artists in the world,” whose creative activity he 
is said to vindicate. He scorned the senses, and suffered for 
his scorn. He insisted on seeing “through” and not 
“with” the eye, and what he thus saw was glorious and 
memorable indeed. But the artist, whatever he sees, has“ 
to interpret his visions in terms of form and colour which 
others must see “‘ with” the eye as the condition of seeing 
through it, and Blake’s often imperfect drawing, like any 
other kind of faulty translation, merely obscures the meaning. 
But the transcendent things he had to say glorify even the 
less defensible idioms of his artist speech. 

And they glorify likewise the imperfections which arise 
from his refusal to “‘ reason and compare.” But was this 
refusal necessary, as he thought, for one whose “ business 
was to create’ ? The Romantic in him assumed it, but the 
Romantic psychology which repudiated consecutive thinking 
in the name of “ inspiration” was a disease of its time. 
Dante (in whose mind many modern dilemmas find their 
implicit solution) knew nothing of that peremptory antithesis. 
A creator of no less heroic nerve (to say the least) than Blake, 
he was also incomparably greater both as a thinker and as 
a poetic artist. It had not occurred to the disciple of Virgil 
and of Thomas Aquinas that imaginative intuition and 
consecutive thought were inconsistent processes. Dante’s 
cosmos may be as fundamentally irrational as Blake’s, his 
vision of eternal things no less beset with myth. But the 
irrationality of Dante is in the strictest sense a “‘ function ” 
of his reason; his imagination, of far vaster compass and 
security than Blake’s, satisfies even too completely the 
intellect’s eagerness to have all questions answered, all the 
ysteries of the religious consciousness resolved. His 
universe is clear and radiant wie am ersten Tag, where Blake’s 
ls a chaos at once sublime and confused. And Dante’s 
vision of eternal things, so much more cogent and consistent 
than Blake’s, goes along with, or at bottom grows out of, a 
mastery of the nature and history of the sublunary world 
to which Blake was, to his grave hurt, completely strange. 
ww ‘scorn for number and measure was an amusing but 
significant example of this. Number, the plaything of 
“Saint Isaac,” measure, the pitiful resource of frugality in 


“ 


a year of dearth,” was for Dante, as for Pythagoras and 
(Plato, a vital element in the structure of the universe, as of 
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all adequate thought about it. The hundred cantos of the 
Comedy were not the device of an artist with an eye for 
symmetry. Dante, of all poets, did not sing “ as the linnet 
sings,” and the author of the Vita Nuova confounds the 
adherent of that theory of poetry by minutely explaining 
the plan on which his sonnets are built. But neither the 
Vita Nuova nor the Comedy is less consummate poetry 
because they are articulately thought out. Blake’s vision 
itself suffers because imagination is not adequately sustained 
by the fundamental thinking which Dante Rossetti postu. 
lated as the basis of a sonnet. The vision is not fully 
mastered. When Arthur Symons showed Rodin ‘some of 
Blake’s drawings, assuring him that he actually saw what he 
painted, Rodin replied, “* Yes, he saw it once, but he ought 
to have seen it three or four times.” Both in painting and 
in poetry his inspiration had in it something fortuitous, 
incalculable and insecure ; and between the lightning flashes 
there often intervened tracts of dubious and imperfectly 
vital work hardly paralleled in one who saw so intensely 
when he saw. But these great moments are often charged 
with an apprehension of sublimity or of loveliness, of good- 
ness and of pity, of the awe and beauty which can be evoked 
from the contours of the human body and the rhythms of 
artless song, in their kind unexampled. He was not the 
greatest poet of his generation. But neither Wordsworth 


ynor Shelley had a more intense vision of poetry than this ; 


lonely prophet of the imagination, who uttered their come 
faith in accents as clear as theirs while the one was stil 
struggling in the meshes of artificial diction, and the other 


was unborn. 
C. H. HERFORD. 


MANCHESTER. 
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WAS THE GOSPEL NARRATIVE KNOWN 
TO THE AUTHORS OF THE EPISTLES? 


Proressor D. STROMHOLM, 
University of Upsala. 


In two articles published by the Hispert JouRNAL in July 
and October 1926, respectively, I attempted by means of 
literary criticism to obtain a key to “‘ the Riddle of the New 


Y} Testament.” The form of the riddle I now propose to con- 


sider is the following: how comes it to pass that in the 
Epistles, bearing the names of authors supposed to be 
contemporary or nearly contemporary with Jesus, and most 
of them earlier than the Gospels, there is little or no reference 
to his teachings and doings prior to his Passion and death ? 

I answer this by advancing the hypothesis that the story 
of Jesus’ sayings and doings, as we are now familiar with them 
in Mark’s Gospel and in the others which used Mark as their 
basis, here called the ‘‘ evangelic conception ”’ of Jesus, was 
unknown to the writers of this, on the whole, earlier epistle- 
literature (to which we may add the book of Revelation)— 
unknown, that is, to Paul and to the other epistle-authors, 
whoever these may have been. A Passion story, though 
differing widely from the synoptic version, they knew; but 
the story of Jesus’ sayings and doings prior to that event, as 
we have it in the Gospels, they knew not. The reason why 
Paul and the others make no reference to these things (the 
evangelic conception), or next to none, is therefore a simple 
one; they were unacquainted with them. If, for example, 
we imagine Paul reading Mark’s Gospel in advance, the story 
as a whole would have been new to him; much of it would 
have surprised him, and in one important respect at least he 
would have known it to be unhistorical. He would have 
known that Peter, James and John, and the apostles 
generally, his own contemporaries and some of them persons 
with whom he was acquainted, had never been the followers 
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of Jesus during his lifetime. In that respect they and he 
were on the same level. They, like himself, had their inter. 
course with the risen Christ in visions, revelations and 
apparitions, but their intercourse was no more significant 
nor authoritative than his own. 

To this point I now invite the attention of the historica] 
student. The question turns, not on the historicity of Jesus, 
but on the historicity of persons belonging to the group 
known as the Twelve. As apostles, as propagandists of the 
new religion, the figures of Peter, James and John, like that 
of Paul himself, are unquestionably historical ; as personal 
followers of Jesus during his lifetime they are not historical, 
Like Paul, they were not the contemporaries of Jesus, but 
separated from him by a considerable interval of time, the 
exact length of which they were probably unaware of and 
seem to have taken no pains to ascertain definitely. | 
advance this as a hypothesis and shall endeavour to show that 
it is confirmed by a literary examination of the whole 
epistle-literature, on the one hand, and of Mark’s Gospel, 
on the other. 

It was Mark who first effected the transformation of the 
apostles into personal followers of Jesus during his lifetime, 
In the sources on which he based his narrative he found 
abundant evidence of intercourse between Jesus and his 
apostles; but not understanding its “ spiritual’ nature 
(visions, revelations, apparitions), most of it no doubt being 
recorded by the memorabilia before him in a summary and 
imperfect fashion with nothing to explain its true character, 
he made the intelligible mistake of supposing that the trans- 
actions referred to had taken place between Jesus and the 
apostles during the lifetime of the former. This transforma- 
tion of the “ spiritual ” into the “ historical,” once made by 
Mark, was perpetuated by the writers who based their narra- 
tives on his, and so became embodied in the Christian 
tradition. In the previous articles I have given my general 
reasons for advancing this hypothesis. I shall now discuss 
the evidence for it more in detail. 

Two steps will be necessary to my argument. 

In the first place I shall endeavour to make good my 
former contention (criticised in the Hisppert JourNnat by 
Dr Taylor and Dr Watson)! that the “‘ evangelic conception” 
of Jesus was unknown to Paul, to the other authors of the 
epistle-literature and to the author of Revelation. This, I 
admit, will amount to proving a negative. To make such 


1 HispBERT JouRNAL, January and April, 1927. 
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roofs decisive is, of course, difficult ; but there exists a limit 
steal which they become decisive, and in this case I hope 
to show that the limit is overstepped. This will be the nega- 
tive aspect of my argument. 

The second step will be positive. It will carry us to the 
Gospel of Mark, and a separate article, to follow this, will be 
devoted to it. In that article I shall offer a study of Mark’s 
literary method. This will consist in the main of a more 
detailed examination of Mark’s Passion narrative than I was 
able to give in the previous articles; and I shall further 
compare such a chapter as the twelfth, in which the apostles 
are not introduced,! and where, as I shall show, Mark was 
closely following his sources, with the rest of the Gospel 
where the apostles are continually present under the influence 
of Mark’s literary technique, and the sources altered to make 
room for them. In this way we shall see the process actually 
at work by which the apostles were transformed into con- 
temporary followers of Jesus, with the result that the 
chronology of the period was folded back upon itself and 
immense difficulties created for the future historian of 
Christian origins. 


The doctrines of Paul and the apostles, which gave the 
first impulse to Christianity as a religion for conquering the 
world, were widely different from the evangelic conception, 
and certainly not derived from it. 

The many letters inserted at the end of our New Testa- 
ment (if chronology were considered most of them would 
stand at the beginning) are the richest sources we have for 
determining the history of Christian origins. Most of them 
claim Paul or some other apostle as author; and, though 
these claims are not always valid, there is no doubt that some 
of the letters are, of all the documents available, the nearest 
in date to the period at which Jesus lived according to the 
evangelic conception. From them, therefore, we might 
reasonably expect the most authentic information about his 
life and teachings. But we find to our surprise that such 
information is all but lacking. The letters are filled with” 
doctrines about Jesus; they contain next to nothing about 
his own sayings and doings. To me, I confess, it is astound- 
ing that literary criticism of the New Testament, professing 
to be scientific, should be in the habit of taking so little 
notice of this outstanding fact. Can it be that the “ scholar- 
ship ” of a bygone age is still reigning in that department ? 


1 Except for a perfunctory reference in verse 48. 
VoL, XXVI.—No. 1. 2 
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According to the evangelic conception Jesus was born at 
a time which later became the beginning of the Christian era, 
He belonged to the same generation as the apostles, whom he 
collected as a brotherhood, working many cures and miracles 
and delivering many discourses in their presence. Even- 
tually he was apprehended, and, after a complicated trial, 
in which the Jewish Sanhedrim and the Roman procurator 
participated, was crucified. After three days he rose from 
the dead and revealed himself to some or all of the said 
apostles. 

How far does this correspond to what we find in the 
Pauline epistles—that is, in the earliest documents? To 
begin with, heither time nor place is assigned by any one of 
them to the life and death of Jesus. There is no reference to 
the Romans, or to Pontius Pilate, as concerned in his death, 
Jesus is spoken of throughout in a manner appropriate to one 
who lived long ago, but with no attempt to fix the exact 
period. Very little is reported of his teaching, the little there 
is mostly referring to the laws and organisation of the con- 
gregation in Jerusalem. The ‘only intercourse the epistles 
record between Jesus and the apostles, whether Paul or the 
others, takes the form of revelations or visions. It would 
appear that the bulk of Jesus’ sayings, and the story 
of his life, as the Gospels present them, was either unknown 
to, or little regarded by, the authors of the epistles—with the 
exception of the story of the Passion. 

Meanwhile, during Paul’s activity, and a little later, the 
process of collecting the reputed sayings and doings of Jesus 
went on, but in circles little connected with the Pauline 
mission. In course of time these collections found their way 
abroad, and, some of them falling into the hands of Mark, 
became the basis of the’first and epoch-making Gospel. I 
name it epoch-making because, as I maintain, it was Mark 
who made the initial and fateful mistake of identifying the 
age of Jesus with the age of the apostles, and so transforming 
them into his personal entourage during his lifetime—a thing 
unheard of till then. 

In the epistles, then, the most important fact of which the 
scientific student has to weigh the significance is the“all but 
complete absence, in this the earliest literature, of signs to 
indicate that its authors had knowledge of the evangelic 
conception. Jesus’ death and resurrection are, of course, 
mentioned continually, but the evangelic location of these 
events in time, place and circumstance is absent. There is 
nothing about:the cures effected by Jesus ; nothing about his 
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preaching ; nothing about his calling the apostles; nothing 
to identify them with fishermen of Galilee contemporary with 
Jesus. And all these missing things are of such a nature that 
we cannot think of them as having been concealed because 
they were too mysterious for mention. 

Let the situation be considered attentively and candidly. 
On the one hand we have an extensive record in the Gospels 
of Jesus’ earthly life, his preaching, his cures and other actions 
described as occurring before a multitude of witnesses, at the 
time of the apostles, and, moreover, in the presence of the 
very apostles who were (or were said to be) the authors of 
some of the epistles and whom Paul knew personally. On 
the other hand, we have another and, on the whole, earlier 
body of literature, the epistles, Which virtually ignore the 
whole of this story. Can we suppose for a moment that the 
authors of these epistles were acquainted with the story they 
thus ignore? Can we suppose that they were not only 
acquainted with it, but attached importance to it ? Can we 
suppose that some of them were actors in and eye-witnesses 
of it? Isubmit that wecannot. Had they known it and, still 
more, had they attached importance to it, copious references 
to it would have been inevitable. 

To this must be added the important consideration that 
other sources exist, outside the New Testament, in which 
references, at least to Jesus’s death, might be confidently 
expected—Philo, a contemporary of the apostles, and 
Josephus, who wrote his Jewish history towards the end of 
the first century. Yet here, too, there is the same marvellous 
blank (in Josephus supplemented by a late interpolation). 


I turn now from these more general considerations to the 
examination of the few passages in the epistles which have, 
or appear to have, some connection with the evangelic con- 
ception. These are mainly to be found in the two epistles 
to the Corinthians and in Galatians—epistles certainly from 
the hand of Paul. 

We have first the passage 1 Cor. xv. 3-9: 

* For I delivered unto you first of all that which also 

I received, how that Christ died for our sins according 

to the scriptures; and that he appeared to Cephas ; 
then to the twelve; then he appeared to above five 
hundred brethren at once, of whom the greater part 
remain until now, but some are fallen asleep; then he 
appeared to James; then to all the apostles; and last 

of all, as unto one born out of due time, he appeared to 
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me also. For I am the least of the apostles, that am not 
meet to be called an apostle, because I persecuted the 
church of God.” 

The question we have now to ask is as follows. Does 
Paul, in this passage, intend us to understand that the apostles 
in general, and those whom he names in particular, had been 
companions of Jesus during his lifetime and were so enabled 
to recognise him in his apparitionary form as one whom they 
had personally known in the flesh ? In other words, is there 
anything in the passage to suggest that Paul had in his mind 
the story of the resurrection as it appears in any one of the 
Gospels ? 

Certainly there is nothing in the passage which flatly 
contradicts that story. But why should we expect it to be 
otherwise ? If my hypothesis be correct, that the notion of the 
apostles being the personal followers of the earthly Jesus had 
never been dreamt of by Paul, is it likely that he would say 
anything by way of contradicting it ? On the other hand, not 
a word, not a nuance, can be found in the passage to suggest 
that Paul had the evangelic story in his mind. The passage 
has all the signs of repeating the regular form in which the 

Vapparition experiences of the Christian congregation were 
summarised and recited.1_ If Paul had in mind the evangelic 
version with its rich variety of concrete and personal detail, 
it is in the highest degree improbable that he would have 
mentioned none of it. Yet no word is said to indicate that 
he recognised any difference between the apparitions to him- 
self and the apparitions to the rest. Christ had died and 
risen from the dead “ according to the Scriptures’; Paul, 
no less than the other apostles, had seen the risen Lord and 
could testify to the resurrection just as they could—a state- 
ment that would have lost its force had there been a break in 
the character of the series at that point. In all this there is 
“hot a hint to be discerned that the risen Christ had once been 
a well-known teacher of righteousness, a worker of miracles, 
and a companion of the apostles. I conclude, therefore, that 
when Paul wrote this passage, the Gospel story of the resur- 


rection, in which the apostles appear as contemporary eye- 


witnesses, was unknown to him. 
Another important passage is 1 Cor. xi. 28-25: 
“For I received of the Lord that which also I 
delivered unto you, how that the Lord Jesus in the night 


1 Attention should be given to the fact that the most startling of all the 
apparitions in this summary, that “ to five hundred brethren at once,” is 
not mentioned in any of the Gospels. 
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in which he was betrayed took bread ; and when he had 
given thanks, he brake it, and said, This is my body, 
which is for you: this do in remembrance of me. In 
like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as ye 
drink it, in remembrance of me.” 

Paul here states explicitly that his knowledge of these 
things had been imparted to him by a divine revelation. 
He had received it ‘“ of the Lord.” How, we may well ask, 
ould he have made such an assertion without provoking 
instant ridicule if he knew, and others knew, that his fellow 
apostles, living at the time he was writing, had been actually 
present when the events he describes took place, as the 
Gospels represent them to have been ? If we assume that the 
original institution of the Eucharist was made on an occasion 
at which eye-witnesses, alive while Paul was writing, were 
present, and supported by their narrative of what then took 
place, Paul’s story of the way he became acquainted with 
the facts, by a revelation from the Lord becomes perfectly 
incomprehensible. In claiming to have received his know- 
ledge from the Lord, Paul is clearly introducing something 
that was not otherwise known, something for which the proof 
and authority rested on the revelation so vouchsafed to him. 
Only by understanding it in this way, as an innovation for 
which Paul (or his divine informant) was responsible, and 
wished to be understood as responsible, does it become 
possible to take the statement as written by one who knew 
the meaning of his own words. 

This view, J may remark in passing, is in accordance with 
the fact that ‘the institution of the Eucharist (involving, of 
course, the presence of the apostles as communicants) forms 
no part of John’s account of the Last Supper. Here, as I 
endeavoured to show in a former article, John was following 
the older and more genuine Passion story, as it was preserved 
inthe Apostolic sect, together with some excerpts from Mark, 
which excerpts contained no reference to the institution. 

If the institution of the Eucharist came originally from 
Paul, on the strength of the divine revelation he believed 
himself to have received, which I am strongly inclined to 
think was the case, it follows that the passage in 1 Cor. xi. 
is the most primitive version of that matter to be found in 
the New Testament. According to the view expounded in 
my former article (October 1926) the communion consisted 
of two elements: bread, coming from the Apostolic sect 
(the fish being excluded by Paul) and declared to be the body 
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of Jesus; and the Stephanistic wine, which, probably, wa 
not originally considered as Jesus’ blood to be drunk by the 
communicant. It is interesting to find that Paul himself 
avoids an explicit identification of the wine with the blood, 
He does not declare, expressis verbis, that the wine is the 
blood, but speaks only of “‘ the new testament in my blood”: 
whereas the more developed versions of Matthew and Mar 
(Luke is here Paulinian) speak outright of “‘ my blood of th 
new testament, which is shed for many.” 

1 Cor. vii. 10, 11 (prohibition of divorce), and ix. 4 (the 
preacher’s right to maintenance) are remarkable as being the 
only instances where words or commands of Jesus are directly 
cited in these epistles. They refer to the laws regulating the 
life of the congregation. I suspect that a few sayings of this 
type, some of them to be found in the Sermon on the Mount, 
were the Only logia definitely attributed to Jesus in Pauls 
circle and time. The bulk of the sayings, as they standin 
the gospels, are conspicuous by their absence from his 
epistles, in spite of the fact that many of them would hay 
been of the greatest help to Paul in enforcing his arguments, 
just as they are absent from the epistles of the other writer, 
and in similar circumstances. 

It must be granted, of course, that certain utterances in 
the epistles have close analogies in the Gospels. This is 
what we should expect in any case. But even when th 
analogy is closest the words that suggest it are never cited a 
words of Jesus; a silence which I can only construe a 
indicating that ‘in the circles where the epistle-literature was 
produced the bulk of Jesus’ recorded sayings was unknow 
and his authority as a teacher and prophet not yet established, 
It is to a later time that we owe the assumption which trans 
formed the rules of the Sermon on the Mount, originally 
intended for a small and secluded communistic fraternity, 
into rules of conduct applicable to the whole world—the 
source of so much paradox in Christian ethic. The mission 
aries of the new faith were not interested in the foundation d 
such fraternities and were unconcerned with the commt 
nistic elements in Christianity. 

It is significant also that 2 Peter, an epistle of much later 
date, while not mentioning the teaching of Jesus, dod 
mention the teaching of Paul (iii. 15). Occasionally, in later 
epistles, we find the expression “the word of Christ” 
(Coloss. iii. 16 ; 1 Tim. vi. 3), perhaps indicating a time when 
collections of Jesus’ sayings began to be spoken of, but wert 
still little known. Significant, too, is the warning uttered 
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by Paul in 2 Cor. xi. 4 (cf. Gal.i. 6 f.) against anyone who should 

reach “ another Jesus ”’ than he was preaching. This shows 
that to authoritative teaching of Jesus about himself was 
then known, though such things now fill a large space in the 
Gospels. Paul’s position would have been much stronger 
had he been able to settle these controversies by appealing 
to Jesus’ own declaration on the matter. The inference 
seems obvious. 

In Galatians and 2 Corinthians passages occur where, 
sill more than in the other epistles, direct allusions to the 
life of Jesus seem to be urgently required by the situa- 
tion and where the absence of them is the more remarkable 
on that account. It should be noted that Paul is by no 
means sparing of references to his own sufferings and hard- 
ships (e.g., 2 Cor. xi. 28 f.; xii. 2; Gal. i. 13). Is it not a 
strange thing, not to say a disagreeable one, that Paul, if we 
assume him to have known the Gospel story, should have 
enforced his teaching by such lavish references to what he 
himself had endured and said nothing whatever of similar 
particulars in the life of Jesus at points where the situation 
seems so clearly to demand them ? 

Very noteworthy in this connection are the passages 
(e.g., 2 Cor. xii. 11-12; Galat., passim) where Paul compares 
himself with the other apostles. He does so in a manner 
which shows clearly that he regarded his own contact with 
Jesus as entirely on the same level as theirs. In Galatians 
he boldly confronts the question of their claim to authority 
as compared with his own ; but no hint is given that they, by 
virtue of their personal contact with Jesus, could claim the 
advantage of him on that account. If we assume that the 
apostles with whom he was comparing himself were known as 
disciples and familiars of the earthly Jesus, the course and 
method of his argument are alike absurd, but clear enough 
on the contrary supposition that such an idea had never 
entered his mind. It is true that in another epistle (1 Cor. xv.) 
he calls himself the least of the apostles and an abortion ; 
but that was not because he had not known Jesus, but 
because, as he says, he had been a persecutor. 

_ Finally we come to what I venture to say is the crowning 
piece of evidence in support of my thesis. 

Immense efforts have been devoted to explaining the 
apparently strange conduct of Paul immediately after his 
conversion, as described by himself in Galat.i.16f. “* Imme- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went I 
up to Jerusalem to those who were apostles before me; but 
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I went into Arabia and returned again to Damascus. Then 
after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see Peter and 
abode with him fifteen days. But other of the apostles saw 
I none, save James the Lord’s brother.! Now the thi 
which I write unto you, behold, before God, I lie not.” 

No wonder that critics, adopting the traditional view that 
the apostles on whom Paul thus turned his back were forme 
companions of the earthly Jesus, find such a mode of conduct 
difficult to account for on any known principles of human 
nature or of common sense. Let the reader imagine the 
situation as it would have been if the traditional view were 
correct. Paul is converted by revelation to faith in Jesus, 
the Son of God, whose earthly life, death and resurrection 
became for him from the moment of his conversion the most 
important events in history, and to the preaching of whom he 
forthwith determines to devote himself. The death of Jesus 
has occurred but a few years ago; the intimate recipients of 
his teaching are living not very far off in Jerusalem, where 
abundant information of the kind most precious to the new 
convert is easily obtainable from many eye-witnesses and 
from many hearers. We naturally expect that Paul will 
avail himself of these opportunities. But no. He carefull 
avoids Jerusalem, feels no need of instruction in his new fai 
by the personal friends of Jesus, and buries himself in the 
desert that he may devote himself to ecstasies and medita- 
tions. Several years afterwards he pays a visit to Peter, but 
does not find it worth while to inform the Galatians of a word 
that Peter said to him; and all this he boasts of as things 
likely to raise his esteem as an apostle. No wonder, I repeat, 
that the critics find themselves puzzled to account for a course 
of action which no man in his senses can conceive himself as 
taking. 

But we have only to drop the initial assumption and the 
riddle instantly resolves itself. The new faith to which Paul 
had been converted was not faith in the teaching of the 
earthly Jesus, in the reality of his miracles, in the significance 
of the story of his life, or in any doctrine which he had 
declared about himself or others had declared about him; 
while those “who were apostles before him” were in no 
different relation to Jesus, and never had been, from that 
in which he stood himself. Indeed the whole tenor of Paul’s 
words implies that in his view his own relation to the Crucified 
was more intimate than theirs. Had the other apostles been 


1 The expression “‘ the Lord’s brother ” is discussed in my article in the 
HisBerT JOURNAL, October 1926. 
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known to be possessed of knowledge about Jesus superior 
to his own, how could he have openly declared that his faith 
in Jesus was independent of their teaching ? * 

Passing now to epistles other than Paul’s, space permits 
only the following notes. 

(1) The Epistle to the Hebrews opens with these words : 
“ God, who at sundry times and in divers manners spoke 
in time past to the fathers by the prophets, has in these 
last days spoken to us by his Son.” Such an opening would 
form a fitting introduction to a collection of the sayings of 
Jesus, to match the sayings spoken by the prophets “ in 
times past.” Yet not a single saying of Jesus is quoted by 
this epistle. 


(2) The Epistles to Timothy and Titus, fertainly not of ’ 


Paul’s authorship, are probably the latest examples of the 
epistle literature. 1 Tim. vi. 13 is remarkable as containing 
the only direct and unmistakable mention this literature 
makes of Pontius Pilate. Here, unquestionably, we have a 
reference to the gospel story. At the late period to which 
this epistle belongs Mark’s Gospel was doubtless beginning 
to get known, and may even have acquired some authority ; 
though an obscure passage in Colossians (ii. 15), also a late 
epistle, but belonging to a different milieu, seems to suggest 
that the Passion of Jesus was still conceived of as having 
occurred in the spiritual world, while 1 Timothy itself, in 
one passage at least (iii. 16), presents a conception of Jesus 
independent of the evangelic.* We may note further, as 
throwing light on the literary history of this time, the 
repeated warning against ‘‘ fables and endless genealogies,” 
probably directed against the kind of stories to be found in 
the early chapters of Matthew and Luke, ‘hen novelties. 
(1 Tim. i. 4. See also 2 Tim. iv. 4, and Titus ii. 9.) 

(3) In epistles attributed to apostles (Peter, James, John), 
whether the attribution be true or, as is far more probable, 
untrue, one would expect abundant references to the intimate 
relations between Jesus and the alleged writers. Yet nothing 
of the kind is to be found, save in 2 Peter i. 16-18, when the 
writer claims to have been an eye-witness of the transfigura- 
tion—originally an apparition story * which, moreover, was 

1 The statement (Galat. i. 22) “‘ I was unknown by face to the churches 
of Judea which were in Christ ” precludes the statement of Acts that 
Paul’s persecuting activity extended to Jerusalem, at the death of Stephen. 

4“ Great is the mystery of godliness: He who was manifested in the 
flesh, justified in the spirit, seen of angels, preached among the nations, 
teceived up into.glory.” 

® See my article, Hinnert JouRNAL, October 1926. 

VoL. XXVI.—No. 1. 2* 
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certainly not told by Peter himself. Whether such passa 
as 1 Peter v.1; 1 John i. 8, refer to the earthly life of Jesus, 
highly doubtful in any case, seems hardly worth discussing 
unless we assume, as we cannot, that these documents were 
written by the traditional Peter and John. y 

(4) There remains the Book of Revelation. Nothing that 
even hints at knowledge of the evangelic story is to be found 
in it. At one point especially, such knowledge, had the 
writer possessed it, could hardly have failed to show itself, 
One of the most striking characteristics of the book is the 
hatred it displays towards the Roman Empire, which is made 
the object of sweeping condemnation and of the direst 
prophecy. Can we conceive that if this writer had heard 
anything at all about the Romans and Pilate being implicated 
in the death of Jesus he would not have made the utmost 
possible use of it ? For the deaths of ‘“* the martyrs of Jesus” 
(a reference to the Neronian persecutions) Rome is held 
responsible ; it is Rome that has “‘ made war upon the saints 
and overcome them”; but of Roman responsibility for the 
death of Jesus himself not a word is said. 

I submit that the evidence gathered from all these sources 
is massive, homogeneous, and decisive. The evangelic con- 
ception of Jesus, as first presented in Mark’s narrative and 
subsequently developed by the narratives of the other 
evangelists, was unknown to the authors of the literature 
we have been considering. In a second article I shall 
endeavour to show how the error arose which has per- 
petuated itself through the centuries and made the history 
of Christian Origins, as commonly written, incredible to the 
scientific historian. 


D. STROMHOLM. 


UpsaLa, SWEDEN. 
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THE RELATION OF RELIGION TO 
HISTORICAL FACT. 


WILLARD L. SPERRY, D.D., 
Dean of the Theological School, Harvard University. 


CHRISTIANITY is often described as a historical religion. This 
statement is ambiguous. 

Every religion which we know has appeared in time and 
belongs to recorded history. In this sense of the word it may 
be quite correct to speak of a historical religion, but such a 
usage is a mere truism. If the phrase means anything its 
meaning concerns not the chronicler’s view of a religion as 
set in time, but the believer’s view of time as determined by 
his religion. 

Religions are described as historical or ahistorical accord- 
ing to their interpretation of the time process. The his- 
torical religions are indifferent to events in the past and 
the future. They emphasize the immediacy of man’s relation 
to his universe. Time is for them an illusion from which 
religion provides a way of escape into the ever present 
eternal moment. 

The historical religions believe that time is real. They 
do not deny the importance of the present moment, but the 
content of that moment is conditioned by past events and 
future events. Where the ahistorical religions discover 
merely states of the soul the historical religions discover a 
spiritual situation. This situation does not explain itself. 
The historical religions therefore supplement their awareness 
of time by some general theory of history. This theory 
announces a grand strategy which is being prosecuted in this 
world by God through man. Each immediate situation is 
referred to the theory for explanation, and all facts and 
situations fall within the theory. 

It is in some such sense of the word that Christianity is to 
43 
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be called a historical religion. Time is very real to Chris. 
tians. They are conscious of standing in a long, unbroken, 
significant succession of human experience. This succession 
goes back to Jesus. Awareness of the time process has jn 
Christianity its most characteristic expression in the memory 
of the Founder to whom all his disciples down the centuries 
are related. 

Christianity has had also its formal theory of history in 
its orthodox “ Plan of Redemption.” This Plan professes 
to account for the course and content of history. The climax 
of the dramatic action of history is to be found in the life, 
work and death of Jesus. So construed, Christianity is not 
merely one of the world’s great historical religions: it is the 
supremely historical religion. 

At the present moment, however, Christianity finds itself 
in a strange and difficult position. On the one hand, it is 
more sensitive than ever to the implications of time. Our 
homely human feeling for the sequence of experience and the 
continuity of tradition is as strong as ever, perhaps stronger 
than ever. The present insecurity of our lives as members of 
Western society has made us doubly jealous for the 
memorable and precious things of the past which may not be 
denied to us or alienated from us. So long as we can climb 
the hill to Assisi and recover its meanings, this world is not 
all a vale of death or forecourt of Gehenna. 

On the other hand, this quickened awareness of time lacks 
any adequate theory as to the meaning and direction of 
history as a whole. The Plan of Redemption presupposes 
the Ptolemaic astronomy, to say nothing of Ussher’s chrono- 
logy, and is, therefore, no longer tenable. The bounds of 
our universe are so incredibly remote in time and space that 
we are agnostic as to the strategy of history which they 
compass. Christians were never as fully committed to the 
historical nature of their religion as they are to-day, and 
never so much in the dark as to what history as a whole means 
and intends. 

This perplexity is so great that we are often tempted to 
try to remake Christianity from a historical into an ahistorical 
religion. Given in particular the strong strain of Greek 
idealism in Christian theology; this venture is not without 
warrant and hope. Christianity, however, is rooted in the 
Hebrew feeling for time, and a Christianity torn out of its 
native Hebrew soil and transplanted into Hellenism, although 
it might prove a very noble and credible religion, would not 
be the Christian religion as it has been believed and practised 
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hitherto. Christianity has never faltered in its confident 
appeal to history, and when it withdraws that appeal it ceases 
to be the religion which thus far has borne that name. 

The intuitive and inevitable perception of this fact must 
have had much to do with the part which the historical study 
of religion has played in the theology of the last hundred 

ears. Calvinism, which was for nearly three hundred years 
the dominant theology of Protestantism, was a legitimate 
heir to that medizeval Catholic theology which by common 
consent had been called the queen of the sciences. When 
Calvinism became incredible Christianity had no apparatus 
of its own immediately available for its reinterpretation. 
It invoked, at that time, the aid of the nascent science of 
history. That discipline, so far from being the queen of the 
sciences, was merely one of a large and rather chaotic society 
of sciences, each of which was inclined to do what was right 
in its own eyes. Within the field of theology the historical 
method has worn the old purple awkwardly and self-con- 
sciously. Nevertheless, in the company of scientists whom 
Christianity has continued to invoke in the cause of a better 
self-knowledge, the historian has stood “ higher than any of 
the people from his shoulders upward.” He has stood higher 
than the others by virtue of his years of service. He came 
first upon the field. Apparently he came first upon the field 
because his interests and his method seemed to fit him for the 
interpretation of a religion which had made much of his own 
subject, history. 

The historian has made it quite clear that the present 
condition of his science forbids his offering modern substi- 
tutes for the old Plan of Redemption. The philosophy of 
history is one thing. The historical method is another thing. 
The historian insists upon this distinction, and it has been a 
matter of conscience with him to have no master-key to all 
the facts, but to deal with individual facts as they present 
themselves to him. 

When the historical method was first invoked in the 
service of Christianity it addressed itself to the life of Jesus. 
Restless piety demanded that the figure of Jesus be rescued 
from dogma and revivified for religion. With that demand 
the historian as a scientist had no concern. He was not, 
and he is not, a defender of the faith. He addressed himself 
to the life of Jesus simply because his method sent him to 
the sources. The sources of Christianity were, for his 
immediate purpose, the four Gospels. 

This study of the sources committed him, however, to a 
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dispassionate inquiry into the life of the one individual aboye 
all others on whom the historical consciousness of Christianit 
had been for centuries most sharply focussed, the one fi 
around whom the Plan of Redemption had been built up, 
The secular requirements of his science brought him at once 
into the most controversial area of Christian thought, an 
area which had been treasured by piety, disputed by heresy, 
defended by dogmatic theology. One wonders whether this 
was a strange accident or a necessity inherent in the situation, 

For the purposes of Christian apologetics the historian has 
proved a doubtful ally. His findings have been variously a 
hindrance and a help to the faith. He has made Jesus live 
again as a historical person, but the Jesus whom he has called 
to life has not always been the figure whom piety has 
venerated or whom theology has celebrated. His labours 
have sometimes been hailed with gladness and sometimes 
deplored with anger and apprehension, but at all times they 
have been followed with intent concern. ' 

Given the present state of these affairs, we are warranted 
in hazarding the prophecy that the permanent serviceable. 
ness of the historical method in Christian inquiry will 
probably be determined by its success or failure in dealing 
with the problem of the historical Jesus. If it was a strange 
accident which brought the historian at once into this highly 
controversial area, it may prove in the end a happy accident, 
This study has called out all the resources and reserves of the 
method, indeed has perfected the method. If history asa 
science vindicates itself in this particular inquiry, its method 
will be extended with confidence to other areas. If it fails in 
this field, that failure will not be redeemed by incidental 
successes in less controversial fields, and its application else- 
where will be discouraged. As matters have turned out the 
historical study of the life of Jesus, and of the transition from 
Jesus to the first two or three Christian generations, has 
become, so far as Christianity is concerned, the test case for 
the method. 

The success or failure of the method in this task will be 
determined in the first instance by the demands which the 
method makes upon itself. Are the Gospel sources such that 
they yield the historian that kind of irreducible indubitable 
statement of fact which he requires ? If these facts lie in the 
Gospels as they usually lie in source books and documents, 
in disarray and wanting obvious coherence, can a plausible 
hypothesis be found to articulate them ? If there are, beyond 
all question of a doubt, the bones of a personality buried 
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there, can these bones be laid bone to his bone and so prophe- 
sied upon by interpretation that a historical individual will 
come to life ? 

The success or failure of the method will be determined 
in the second instance by its ability to give some account of 
what history finally comes to in this case, as in all cases. 
This is a demand which history in its particular inquiries does 
not make upon itself. It is, however, a demand which 
history is beginning to make upon itself in its seasons of 
reflective second thought. This demand does not contem- 
plate any theory as to the content and course of history as a 
whole. It does contemplate, however, an account of the 
nature of the relation which the historian establishes with his 
subject. What is the meaning of this vital transaction 
between the historian and the man long dead, who is always 
hidden in the “ fact’? ? What does the commerce of these 
two minds teach us about life and about our place in the 
world ? 

This is the sort of question which modern religion puts 
to the modern historical method. At first the historian may 
resent the question as an impertinence or dismiss it as 
premature, but in the end he must answer it, not because 
religion puts it to him, but because he cannot escape putting 
it to himself. The development of the historical method 
has followed the normal sequence of life. The method was 
vividly conscious of its subjects long before it became self- 
conscious. The historian’s ultimate account of the nature 
and meaning of his own discipline, an account for which we 
are still waiting, will be at the same time his definition of the 
relation of his science to life as a whole and to religion. 

Of the two demands which are to be satisfied the technical 
demand must be met first. We should have no confidence 
in a method of inquiry which turned to the final problem 
because it had found that the initial problem, which was its 
particular concern, had proved insoluble. 

The technical requirements of the case involve two 
demands, substantial facts on which to work and a hypothe- 
tical articulation of the facts which shall make them con- 
gruous and consistent with one another. The sources are 
expected to provide the facts; the historian provides the 
interpretation. It must be admitted that there are students 
of the Gospels who doubt the historicity of Jesus. But these 
students are in the minority. Most historians concede the 
historicity of Jesus. Some of them, who concede this point, 
doubt, however, whether any substantial body of fact can be 
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recovered for the purposes of their science. They think that 
the figure of Jesus has been so hidden beneath the accretions 
of primitive theology that he is lost to us in his own character, 
Those who, further, profess to find a substantial body of 
historical fact in the synoptic record, are by no means agreed 
among themselves as to the exact limits of that fact. No 
two of them start with precisely the same statements. 

The problem of interpretation is even more difficult, 
Granted, for the sake of argument, the historical fact of the 
crucifixion, we are confronted here not merely with a state 
or condition of human life, but with a situation which cries 
out for explanation. According to the record, Jesus was 
crucified between two other men. The sky-line of that 
morning shows three naked historical facts, undifferentiated, 
Our first task must be the attempt to change these three 
particular facts into three individual facts, since the record 
leads us to infer that the facts are not of a kind. The central 
figure is said to have been brought there by the treason of a 
friend. This causal fact of Judas Iscariot is as inscrutable 
as the initial fact of Jesus on the cross. The Gospel account 
of the traitor’s motives and movements is not very 
intelligible. 

As for Jesus himself, if he had any part in getting himself 
on the cross, why did he do it? What inner necessity 
required this voluntary death ? Well, all this seems to have 
something to do with obscure phrases about the Son of Maa, 
the Messiah, the Kingdom of the Heavens. The mention of 
these phrases takes us far afield into other source books, and 
we return to the morning of the crucifixion with various 
accounts of what these ideas meant to the Jewish predecessors 
and contemporaries of Jesus. Whether they meant the same 
to him, and if not, what they meant to him, we simply do 
not know. Sir Ian Hamilton has said that on the night of a 
day of battle naked facts lying about everywhere may be 
picked up for the asking, but that by the next morning they 
have begun to get back into their uniforms. Perhaps the 
naked fact of the crucifixion could have been had for the 
asking on the mid-afternoon of Good Friday. But for us, 


at this distance, it is uniformed in ideas which are not native § 


to our minds. 

True, the crucifixion is a striking instance of a type of 
tragedy with which history is sadly all too familiar. Churches 
and states have often put heretics and traitors to death. 
The inwardness of this individual tragic event must be 
defined, however, by Jesus’ own interpretation of certain 
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highly elaborated religious ideas current among his own 

le and in his own time, as these ideas impinged upon his 
own destiny. What Jesus’ own interpretation of these ideas 
was, we do not clearly know. That is the point at which we 
have to provide our hypothesis, which shall give to the bare 
outward facts their inwardness, their sequence, and their 
coherence. What is true of the crucifixion is true of most of 
the other accepted facts to be found in the Gospels. 

Given such a problem, we can understand the fascination 
of the study of the life of Jesus for the historian. Its 
technical interest lies in the just balance which must be 
struck between the ancient fact and the interpretation 
accorded that fact by the modern man. Our only hope of 
finding the historical Jesus lies in being at once fair to the 
Gospels and true to ourselves. This Jesus must always be 
the result of criticism and creation. He is not possible for 
us to-day on any other terms. 

Given these conditions, a chaos of figures emerges from 
this double process, each proposed as the authentic Jesus 
of history. This confusion of persons inclines us to ask 
whether the failure to achieve a single credible figure, agreed 
to by all historians, does not mark the bankruptcy of the 
method so far as its further serviceableness to religion is 
concerned. 

This question is not an indictment of the historian’s good 
faith; it is a recognition of the extraordinary difficulty of his 
task. That difficulty, as we have just indicated, lies in the 
historian’s duty to allow the facts to stand in their own right 
and the historian’s necessity of introducing into them some 
congruous interpretation which shall give them stability and 
vitality. It is by no means easy to do this. 

For example, can any modern man look out upon our 
universe and see it as the Jewish apocalyptic seer saw his 
much more meagre universe ? He may read and re-read the 
words which once clothed the apocalyptic idea, but will these 
words and ideas live for him fraught with immediate truth- 
fulness and vibrant with emotion ? Yet these ideas seem to 
j be the key to the Gospels, in want of which the Gospels are a 

closed book. 

This type of idea cannot be equated in the terms of any 
modern ideas, such as that of evolution. Every attempt to 
interpret the facts by such equation does violence to the 
facts. Uncongenial as the conclusion may be to us, Jesus 
seems to have shared in a world-view which, so far as we are 
concerned, is dead. Those free reinterpretations of his life 
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and teaching which would rid him of this embarrassment 
witness to our Christian charity, but not to our intellectual 
candour. The problem is always the same, how to grant the 
facts their right to be on their own terms, yet how to inte. 
grate them by some hypothesis which does not introduce into 
the facts an insidious modernity which can only end by 
disintegrating them altogether. In so far as the familiar 
prophesying of a vivid historical imagination entirely recast 
the ancient facts in modern moulds, the contribution of 
imagination to this process would seem to be far mor 
considerable than the contribution of criticism. 

The result is scepticism as to the whole endeavour. The 
difficulties and dangers of the historical study of the life of 
Jesus are such that we are often inclined to give up the 
attempt to make one flesh out of the offices of criticism and 
creation. On the ground of incompatibility these concerns 
seem to be candidates for a decree of divorce, which shall 
allow each of them to go its own way. History cannot 
dispense with its critical approach to fact. Religion may not 
be denied its opportunity for creative speculation. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago George Tyrrell saw this 
problem more clearly than any other of our contemporaries 
has seen it, and in his acceptance of the distinction between 
facts established by criticism and values created by faith 
he offered us a plausible way out of our dilemma, perhaps 
the only way out. 

Let this decree of divorce be granted. The historian as 
critical scientist can then go on with his collection and 
classification of the gospel facts free from the interruptions of 
apprehensive religionists. He will be in no way perturbed 
if many of the facts, in their primitive integrity, seem to want 
any immediate reference to modern needs. Scientific history 
has no eye for the main chance. It is quite at home in 
patient and meticulous harvesting which yields no grist to 
the mills of contemporary concern. 

The religious believer, on the other hand, freed from his 
galling bondage to obscure and uncertain happenings in 
ancient times, will be at liberty to give the creative imagina- 
tion of faith larger scope in the elaboration of the Christ idea. 
The believer has always suspected that the subjective figure 
whom he calls “* Christ ’” means more to his personal life than 
the ill-defined objective figure whom history knows as 
** Jesus.” He holds, and holds rightly, that the Christ idea 
is one of the noblest and most moving conceptions which faith 
has ever achieved. And he has to admit that this idea is 
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something more and even other than a simple inference from 
the synoptic narrative. 

The Nicene and Chalcedonian Christologies of the fourth 
and fifth centuries were not facts given by history; they were 

roducts of a speculative and inventive faith which rode 
history with a loose rein. The Christologies of twentieth 
century ecclesiasticism, pacifism, socialism, are nine parts 
modern doctrinaire theory to one part ancient historical fact. 
Why continue any longer the unnecessary subterfuge of the 
one relatively negligible part from history ? The interests of 
honest science and ardent religion would seem to suggest that 
critical history and creative faith would do well to confess 
that a fruitful partnership is in this instance impossible and 
to abandon the perpetually frustrated endeavour to write a 
life of Jesus. 

The difficulty with this cavalier solution of the problem 
is deep-rooted. This counsel of despair is something more 
than the concession that a single particular historical problem 
has defied any clear answer. It amounts, in this test case, 
to a refusal of the very problem of life itself. For the kind 
of thinking which is required in the study of the life of Jesus 
is the kind of thinking which is required for living in general. 

Life requires of us a proper adjustment between the 
passionless and often inscrutable world of things around us 
and the passionate and vivid world within. The biological 
definition of life as a process of perpetual adjustment to 
environment holds all along the line. It is at just this point 
that we begin to see the relation of the historical study of the 
7 of Jesus to religion, and of both history and religion to 

€. 

We have said that the technical interest of the study of the 
life of Jesus lies in the balance which must be struck between 
facts which always seem to us remote, and which often seem 
to us obscure and irrelevant to modern needs, and whatever 
wit, wisdom, and insight can be brought to bear upon the 
facts by the historian as interpreter. Surely this interest 
is something more than academic preoccupation with a single 
restricted inquiry. It is precisely because this inquiry has 
so many implications for life that we must continue to 
prosecute it whether we will orno. We may call this inquiry 
history if we will. But we must go further than that and say 
~ this inquiry is an intimation of religion, an adventure in 

ving. 

For what is religion? It is nothing but the attempt to 
establish with the whole of things the same kind of relation- 
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ship which, in this instance, the historian attempts to estab. 
lish with Jesus. Religion is man’s bold attempt to strike 
that kind of right balance between his universe and himself 
which in more modest endeavours the historian attempts to 
strike between his subject and himself. Religion requires 
both the world of objective actuality and the world of 
creative imagination. The dispassionateness of the astro- 
nomer and the passionateness of the poet are both necessary 
to it. Difficult as the reconciliation may be, religion can 
never be at peace until it has eased the tension between facts 
as diverse as Vega without and Kubla Khan within. The 
immediate incongruity of these facts does not reprieve us 
from the ceaseless endeavour to set them at one. 

We may say that Jewish eschatological thinking is very 
far removed from our lives and seems to concern us only 
remotely. The case is no better when we think of the nebula 
in Hercules. History says that the thoughts of Jesus were 
not uniformly our thoughts. Religion says that the thoughts 
of God are not uniformly our thoughts. The problem, 


whether in history or religion, is qualitatively identical, . 


though the terms of its statement may differ. How am I to 
relate myself to an environment which is at many points very 
unlike myself? This is the problem of history; it is the 
problem of religion; it is the tragic and splendid tension of 
life. 

Stubbs once said that of all the available intellectual 
disciplines the study of history is the most religious training 
that the mind can receive. That statement will bear all the 
weight we care to lay upon it. The natural sciences think 
too objectively to serve religion well. The psychological 
sciences think too subjectively to serve religion well. His- 
tory happens to be a discipline which requires both kinds of 
thinking, and this habitual outward-mindedness and inward- 
mindedness of history is the kind of thinking that religion 
requires. The deeper affinities of history and religion lie in 
this identity of method. 

The historical study of the life of Jesus does not profess 
to answer and cannot answer the problems which gather 
around the ideas of God and of man. Those are problems for 
theology and philosophy. The historical study of the life 
of Jesus can never tell us whether Jesus was the son of God 
and in what sense he was a son, much less whether he is the 
second person in a Trinity, the incarnate Logos, the goal of 
the evolutionary process. History, as such, has nothing to 
do with these great and obscure matters. 
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But the whole connotation of the historical problem is 
such that, so far as Christianity is concerned, there is no other 
single inquiry which demands of us that costly honesty, that 
courageous candour, that travail of the imagination, which 
are required for the study of the life of Jesus. We cannot 
review the dogmatic theology of the past 1800 years without 
realising that, noble as its achievements have been, it has too 
often lacked these qualities and tempers of mind. Sidney 
Lanier says of dogma that “all its days smell scorched— 
indifferent cruel, it blows the blaze round Ridley or Servetus.”’ 
The world has been drenched in blood again and again 
because of man’s irreligious thinking about God. 

The question of the method of our religious thinking is 
one of the first importance. Christianity of the left would 
go so far as to say that no right result can ever be reached 
by a wrong method, and that the final content of our thinking 
is always determined by the manner of our thinking. Hence 
the significance of any inquiry into religion which approaches 
its subject with a method that is calculated to discover the 
spirit and genius of religion. 

This is the service of the historical method to the theology 
of the left. The findings of the method are never final and 
definitive. ‘‘ More light is yet to break.” Yet the method 
requires of those who use it that honesty of mind in the 
presence of outward fact, that sincerity of mind in witnessing 
to inward fact, which together, and only together, can bring 
usinto all truth. In helping us to think rightly of the human 
comradeships into which it brings us, history prepares us to 
a rightly of the divine relationship to which religion 

S$ us. 

The theology of the centuries has attempted to make its 
doctrines of the person of Christ teach us what we are to think 
of God. The historical study of the life of Jesus is silent on 
that great matter. But in disciplining us in religious-minded- 
hess it teaches us how we are to think of God. Its technical 
conditions are such that only religious-mindedness, honest 
and sincere thinking in two kinds, can meet its requirements. 
The moral and intellectual rigours of this inquiry do not yield 
us substance of doctrine, but they give us that pre-requisite for 
all doctrine which is indicated by that strangely moving word 
that was the earliest designation of the Christian life, a 
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From the time of Aristotle to the present day it has been 
more or less common form among philosophers to regard 
purposive action as the summit of human achievement on 
the practical side. Man was the rational animal, and in the 
field of conduct he proved his rationality so far as he made 
his action a well-conceived step towards a clearly-defined 
end. Thus Aristotle starts his Ethics from the accepted view 
that every art and science, and equally every action and 
pursuit, is directed to a good, and forthwith accepts the 
description of the good as that at which they all aim. The 
definition of this good, which is the aim of the ethical enquiry, 
will be the definition of the great overruling purpose which 
holds all human activities together and to which, ideally 
and ultimately, every detail of each is subservient. In 
defining it Aristotle conceives himself not as improvising or 
inventing or imaginatively idealising, but as engaged in the 
analysis of fact. For this purpose is generally operative 
even where it is not intelligently grasped ; but the highest 
achievements of man depend upon its being clearly gras 
and consciously executed: ‘‘ Surely the knowledge of it,” 
says Aristotle, “‘ is of great importance for life: like archers, 
if we aim, we shall be more likely to hit.” 

On this view, fully developed and fully responsible 
activity is the enlightened choice of means to an end; and 
the complete statement of the grounds for any course of 
action will relate it to the one ultimate end, as the best 
contribution towards it which seems in the circumstances to 
be available. Room is left, of course, for levels of activity 
54 
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below the purposive, but not for levels above it. Below 
urpose we have the more obscure states called impulse, 
instinct, appetite, and so on, directed to nearer ends, and 
not necessarily involving consciousness even of those. In 
these purpose is rooted as thought is rooted in sensation. 
The parallel developments of thought and will which 
differentiate the human from the lower levels of animal life 
are preconditioned by processes of a type shared by the 
whole animal world. Even in the most perfectly developed 
human being the complete and continuous dominance of 
the one ultimate purpose is never achieved. The wisest of 
men will hunger and thirst and sleep; he will be overcome, 
if only for a moment, by emotion; economy of effort will 
lead him to trust for much to habit and rule of thumb, and 
to concentrate largely on ends which are not ultimate. 
Purpose, then, has its lower limits. There may be room 
for doubt as to their precise definition; and the best way 
of conceiving the relation of higher and lower is here, as in 
the parallel case of sensation, still to-day a main centre of 
philosophical and psychological controversy. The con- 
ception of a single ultimate end is also doubtful. It is, in 
fact, not much favoured by modern thought ; we no longer 
think of our Ethics as the search for a definition of the 
supreme good. But this does not mean that the conception 
of human action as essentially purposive has been sur- 
rendered. It means that our ethics is less practical in aim, 
less directed to helping men in the perplexities of conduct, 
more critical and metaphysical in character. It means also 
that, as compared with the ancient Greeks, we moderns are 
sceptics and empiricists. We distrust the power of thought 
to formulate a reliable answer to such a question. We do 
not say, “‘ There is no moral ideal ; there is no single purpose 
in which every purpose is fulfilled.” We say: 1 “ Life is a 
conflict, solved like all conflicts only by compromise ; and 
compromises are indefinable: the Heaven of fulfilled desire 
is at best only a vision.”” Or we say: ? “The good, the 
moral ideal, is capable only of a formal and abstract 
definition; and the good man will be found in practice 
guiding himself by no hazardous attempt at a definition, 
but relying largely on the best judgment of his generation 
and concentrating his efforts without reserve on ‘ some work 
of recognised utility.’ ’? The clear-cut Greek conception of 
a summum bonum is not surrendered, still less replaced, by 


1 Cf. Taylor, Problem of Conduct, p. 278. 
2 Cf. T. H. Green, Prolegomena, Book III., Chapter I. 
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another conception equally definite; it is overlaid with 
hesitations and reservations and qualifications until it js 
almost unrecognisable. The unification of the moral life 
in a single distinctive ultimate purpose seems to remain jp 
the form of a “ mere idea ” or unrealisable ideal. 

Now I am going to suggest that much of this doubt and 
uncertainty arises from failing to keep separate questions 
that ought to be distinguished, and from obstinately con. 
tinuing to group under a single term aspects of conduct 
which require to be kept apart. In taking as my subject 
the limits of purpose it is not the lower limits that I haye 
in mind, but the upper. The lower limits are amply recog. 
nised, perhaps even at the present day exaggerated; an 
upper limit seems not to be effectively recognised at all, 
What I wish to argue is that as soon as purpose is precisely 
defined it becomes clear that it accounts for none of the 
highest human activities; that, on the contrary, the very 
existence of art, of morality, of religion, of genuine thought 
and knowledge, depends on the ability of man to rise above 
the level of purpose. In the higher animal, if man still claims 
that name, purpose in a sense supersedes appetite and 
impulse ; in that same sense, I shall argue, these interests 
and activities involve the supersession of purpose. My thesis, 
in short, is that limits are set to purpose by art and poetry 
and history, by science and philosophy, by morality and by 
religion. 


II. 


Clearly I must begin by giving some definition of 
** purpose.”” By purpose I mean primarily the concentration 
of effort on bringing about a certain result. Its varieties 
are those of the results contemplated which are called the 
end. If the result is sufficiently distant, e.g., if a politician 
of the present day is credited with the purpose of establishing 
a United States of Europe, the end, though particular, may 
be regarded as the central unifying principle of a whole life 
or the greater part of it. But clearly it will not account for 
everything in that life, even during the period of its domi 
nance. And, besides that, there is no finality in events. 
The ripples of circumstance pass quickly out of sight and 
beyond calculation. . . . Obviously a particular event, 
whether near or distant, can possess no absolute value. 

But it is not necessary, of course, to rest in the particular. 
Purpose can also be conceived more generally by generalising 
the result at which it aims. And so we get a notion like the 
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test happiness of the greatest number. This famous 
brase does not represent an ultimate infinitely distant 
event, but rather a type of result which a man may be 
conceived as always concentrated on in every action. Our 
definition of purpose is to be interpreted as including the 
neral direction of effort to a general end or type of result 
such as this. 

The case becomes more complicated when we turn to 
the formule of self-realisation. When Green tells us! that 
“the perfection of human character—a perfection of indi- 
viduals which is also that of society, and of society which 
is also that of individuals—is for man the only object of 
absolute or intrinsic value,’’ and that this perfection consists 
“in a fulfilment of man’s capabilities according to the 
divine idea,” he seems to think partly at least of a type 
of result to be achieved by action. When he opposes to 
the Utilitarian formula his own doctrine as “‘ the theory of 
the good as human perfection,” he clearly thinks of his 
good as something to be gradually realised and brought 
about, as an end or possible result of action. Similarly, 
when he is arguing for virtue rather than pleasure as the 
common good, he lays great stress on the notion of develop- 
ment.2 ‘* The idea of the good is an idea of something which 
man should become for the sake of becoming it, or in order 
to fulfil his capabilities, and in so doing to satisfy himself.” 
In the complex involutions of Green’s thought there are 
other elements, due to the influence of Kant, and even of 
Aristotle himself ; but the main stream represents the moral 
will as purposive in the sense of my definition. The decisive 
evidence is the emphasis on development. For purpose is 
a forward-looking attitude, one which scrutinises the present 
for its possibilities and values it for what it can make of it. 

A purposive interpretation of human action, then, will 
be an interpretation of it in terms of the result or type of 
result to which it is directed. If such analysis is taken as 
ultimate and final, morality must be so interpreted ; that is 
to say, the moral factor in conduct must be explained as 
devotion to a distinctively moral good or end or result. We 
have already seen that explanations of morality on these 
lines are actually offered, not merely by hedonists and 
utilitarians, whose devotion to purpose is notorious, but also 
by the Kantian and idealist philosopher, T. H. Green. When 
I, on the other hand, stated as part of my thesis the con- 


1 Prol., p. 298. 
2 Prol., pp. 288, 284. 
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tention that the moral interest involves the supersession of 
purpose, I meant to imply that this explanation is illegitj- 
mate; that morality is not, as such, a desire to bring anythi 
in particular into the world, that it has no distinctive ideal, 
that it is not a search among the possibilities of the present 
for the materials of a better world, that it involves no notion 
of improvement and no ideas on evolution. 

There are two features of the purposive attitude as 
defined which I wish specially to emphasise because they 
exhibit from different angles its essential incompleteness, and 
thus indicate in advance the nature of the supplement which 
it requires and the kind of transformation of which it js 
capable. These are (1) that the effort and energy spent on 
fulfilling a purpose are not self-justifying, but only, as it 
were, excused by the result produced; (2) that there is a 
faulty abstraction in the purposive view of a situation and 
of the changes made or proposed to be made in it. 

Let me explain these two points rather more fully. 

(1) So far as you are wholly concentrated on bringing 
about a certain result, clearly the quicker and easier it is 
brought about the better. Your resolve to secure a sufficiency 
of food for yourself and your family will induce you to spend 
weary days in tilling the ground and tending livestock ; but 
if Nature provided food and meat in abundance ready for 
the table, you would thank Nature for sparing you much 
labour and consider yourself so much the better off. An 
executed purpose, in short, is a transaction in which the time 
and energy spent on the execution are balanced against the 
resulting assets, and the ideal case is one in which the former 
approximate to zero and the latter to infinity. Purpose, 
then, justifies the efforts it exacts, only conditionally, by 
their fruits. 

(2) My other main criticism of the purposive attitude is 
its highly abstract view of a situation. This follows, again, 
directly from the fact that purpose is a dominant interest 
in a result or type of result. Clearly, any feature of any 
situation has infinite ramifications and is capable of entering 
into an infinity of practical combinations ; and clearly any 
change in a situation will have consequences inexhaustible 
in range and variety. Purpose assesses the situation and 
deals with it from a definite angle. The value of each feature 
is its actual or possible contribution to a single result, and 
this also is the sole test of the acceptability of any change 
proposed. Thus what is taken into account is viewed 
partially and abstractly, and much is forced out of sight 
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altogether by the limitation of the point of view. This may 
be stated otherwise by saying that the thinking characteristic 
of the attitude of purpose is at the level of the class concept 
and the abstract universal. To such thinking the individual 
always presents itself as an inexhaustible complex, an 
unknown or unknowable. By abstraction it simplifies the 
problem, but at the cost of a divorce between knowledge 
and reality: ‘*‘ The individual may exist,” it says, ‘‘ but it 
isthe universal that is known.” In a word, for such thinking, 
and for purpose which is its practical embodiment, there is 
no individual.’ 


III. 


I propose now to test this challenge to purpose in the 
two fields of art and morality. I want to show how these 
two interests supplement and transform, without abolishing, 
the purposive attitude. I must point out by way of pre- 
liminary the limitations of the question I am asking. My 
question is not metaphysical. It would not be to the point 
to inquire as to the status in reality of the things or valuations 
which art and morality reveal and make manifest. The 
question is, rather, logical or psychological, as to the nature 
of the act which has a positively artistic or moral character ; 
and, further, if, as I suppose, other factors not specifically 
moral or artistic enter into these acts, as to the distinctive 
contribution of the supervening artistic or moral interest. 

I take Art first. What I have to show is that the artistic 
attitude supervenes upon purpose in such wise that the two 
cardinal defects with which 1 have charged purpose are in 
some degree abolished and made good. I must begin by 
showing how art enters into and modifies purpose, or, to 
put the same thing otherwise, in what sense I take the 
concrete act in which the artistic interest expresses itself 
to remain nevertheless purposive in character. I mean this 
to imply that there is no definitely and specifically artistic 
act or occupation, that all practice of art is simultaneously 
the practice of something which is not art; and to those 
two assertions I would add the further venture that, so far 
as I can see, there is no practice or occupation which will 
not accept in some degree an infusion of art. Art, in short, 
is an embroidery upon the fabric of human purpose; and 


1 It is worth noticing that the thought embodied in action based on 
appetite is even more narrowly abstract, owing to the fixity and limitations 
of our appetites, ¢.g., hunger constitutes an interest in a situation as food- 
providing and in things only as foods. Cf. also fear-danger. 
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though the fabric is sometimes more and sometimes legg 
suitable, it is never quite hopelessly unsuitable. 

Let me give some illustrations. When I ride a bicycle, I 
have normally a purpose in riding. I want to get somewhere 
more quickly than I could on foot, or I want exercise for 
my muscles and air for my lungs. And either of these ma 
be items in a purpose of larger scope—to “ keep fit,” to 
improve my health, and so on. But I may also feel an 
affection for the machine I ride and a delight in the expert- 
ness with which I manage it. Such feelings do not in any 
way conflict with or prejudice any purpose I may have in 
riding. On the contrary, they normally assist it. What 
here enters is not a new purpose or a further purpose; it 
is the conscious enjoyment of the means and methods by 
which the work is done; and it is this that I regard as the 
distinctively artistic contribution. Common language recog- 
nises that even the most mean and sordid occupations admit 
of such a development. It speaks of artists even in cruelty 
and in crime. A case of blackmail or murder may be a 
despicable act and unpleasant to contemplate, but its 
squalour is felt to be appreciably lessened if in it we can see 
an artist at work, 7.e. if we can see the crime as the work of 
an expert who rejoiced in his own expertness. A similar 
idea underlies Burke’s romantic picture of the high society 
destroyed by the French Revolution. He calls it an “ age 
of chivalry ” with an “‘ unbought grace of life,” and defends 
its patent weaknesses by proclaiming the ‘“ sensibility of 
principle . . . which ennobled whatever it touched, and 
under which vice itself lost half its evil by losing all its 
grossness.” 

The practices and occupations just mentioned are not 
such as are commonly associated with the term “ art.” 
They are cited just for that reason, to show how even there 
art may be said to supervene upon and transform purpose. 
No less plain is the substratum of purpose in the practices 
conventionally accepted as artistic. Speech and writing are 
the tools of the most popular of all the arts. They serve the 
purpose of communication, which is itself an ingredient in 
nearly every human enterprise. The artist takes this medium 
and exploits its resources. He is in love with his medium 
and delights in his mastery of it. But it would not be 
language he used if he divorced it from its proper use and 
purpose. He is still telling something, conveying informa- 
tion, and his art is only fully justified if he tells what he has 
to tell the better for his art. This is true even of the most 
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rarefied verbal art, lyric poetry ; but often the refinements 
forced on the artist by his delight in the words, and in the 
thythms and patterns which they make, seem in the end 
to have reduced the underlying purpose to the mere shadow 
of a shade. 

I need only remark further under this head that, in spite 
of the common delusion to the contrary, there is nothing 
gecifically artistic in the representation of a visible object 
in another medium, ¢.g. in oil paint laid on canvas or a 
carved block of marble. The fact that such representations 
can be made by machinery is alone sufficient to prove this. 
And even when made by man these representations may be 
a product of a purely purposive attitude. Nearly every 
tradesman’s catalogue gives some examples of representation 
untouched by art. And Scotland Yard is not made a school 
of art by its collection of criminals’ finger-prints. No. 
First there was the demand for representations and a trade 
which arose to meet it. Then this trade transformed itself 
into art, and continues to-day to transform itself into art, 
to the extent to which in any given instance of its use the 
caftsman’s delight in the medium mastered and penetrated 
the product. 

We may say then, generally, that in purpose art finds 
its opportunity, or that art is essentially parasitic upon 
purpose. It exists by adopting a purpose foreign to itself 
and exploiting the medium by which that purpose is achieved. 
What I have now to show is that in developing its opportunity 
it tends to make good the two defects of purpose already 
explained, or that, unlike the botanical parasite to which 
I have compared it, so far from stifling and eventually 
perhaps killing its host, it really brings it the complement 
which it needs. 

I hardly need do more than mention what these two 
defects were to secure assent to the proposition that the 
attistic attitude does much to remove them. I complained 
of purpose, first, that it conferred no positive value on the 
effort demanded for its fulfilment, and, secondly, that it 
involved a highly abstract view of a situation. It is surely 
beyond dispute that the first limitation is corrected in the 
artistic attitude. The man we call an artist may be, in fact, 
alazy fellow, who would like to stop working and live on the 
money he has saved ; but the artist in him cares nothing for 
the money, little even for the pictures he has made, and 
demands only further opportunities for the exercise of his 
artistic gifts. The effort must no doubt be fruitful, it must 
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be successful in producing something worth having; but} ually g 
that condition satisfied or on the way to satisfaction, the ang ar 
effort is self-justifying. ane { 
The other point, the undoing of the abstraction enforge4 vs ificar 
by the purposive attitude, needs more careful statement, Serre 
because it is the root of the matter. Purpose involves, by es in 
general agreement, a distinction between the means and the pletely © 
end. The means represent the best available path in the} ied mu 
circumstances to the result which is proposed as end. This} ideal whi 
involves the consequence that the process as a whole—the} sothing 
achieving of this result by these steps—always fails to} jmands 
exhibit a complete and satisfying unity. In every calculation} xs art en 
of means there is always, and, owing to the limitations off fr the a 
human knowledge, there must always be, wide scope left} his reade 
for possible alternatives. There may be a number of different} Jo, but ‘ 
tools or methods or materials which will serve the purpose! the mere 
so far as we can see, equally well. For the purpose is definite] make go 
and limited, and the tools, methods and materials proposed} So fa 
to be used are only partially relevant to it. For instance] it make: 
your purpose may involve the provision of a support for alt provic 
given weight. The structure erected will necessarily possess} the pur 
a certain shape and colour, and the different materials unc 
suggested will no doubt differ in their possibilities of shape| word or 
and colour; but these differences will be irrelevant to yout} be recog 
purpose, so far as it involves only the provision of an efficient] who ma 
support. Thus the indifferent, the equally good or service} and it v 
able, is not eliminated, with the imevitable result that) he recog 
the process regarded as a whole lacks real unity andj This 
cohesion. the tran 
The same defect is seen perhaps even more clearly if We jess tha 
consider the practical or purposive use of language for con aims at 
veying necessary information. There are many ways Of purpose 
saying anything which “from a practical point of view,’| this is j 
as we say, are equally effective; as purposive beings, We general 
perceive our vocabulary to be full of synonyms. Thél has no 
practical man does not stop to pick and choose his words} out of ; 
he finds words which will do. (Of course there is no purely contrib 
practical man; every man is something of an artist, bul} finished 
in any pressing emergency, in which something has to 4 process 
said at once, we are all flung back to-the purely purposiv4 united 
level.) But this collection of words which will “ do ” has 
nothing to recommend it except the purpose for which it 
will ‘do.’ It remains in loose and accidental relation t 
the purpose which it serves, as a mere means to it. Nowt@ Itr 
artist destroys the mere means, abolishes the indifferent % of mor 
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35 but, equally good, and in so doing makes of the whole complex of 
lon, the! means and end for the first time a real organic unity. Art 
endows the despised means, the tools of purpose, with a 
forced significance of their own. It necessarily refuses to recognise 
tement, any irrelevancy whatever; it insists that everything that 
Ives, by| enters into the process at any stage must justify itself com- 
and the pletely on every side of its being. Every scrap of material 
| I the} ised must be completely used up. This is, of course, an 
1. This} ideal which is not actually anywhere fully achieved, because 
le—thel nothing is perfect and art cannot fully satisfy its own 
fails to demands ; but one can see the tendency powerfully at work 
ulation} gs art enters into and dominates the purposes of men. Thus 
‘10ns off for the artist in words there are no synonyms. The poet asks 
pe left} his reader to concede, not just that this word or phrase will 
ifferent} qo, but that it alone will do. The words have ceased to be 
Urpose,! the mere slaves of purpose. They remain its servants, but 
make good their right, as words, to consideration. 

So far as art masters the purpose on which it supervenes, 
stance! it makes each smallest detail of the execution significant ; 
t for af it provides a reason of its own for every choice left open by 
Possessithe purpose or theme. ‘The reason, of course, cannot be 
aterials| expounded in argument. It is impossible to prove that a 
' shape] word or phrase is artistically necessary. It will, however, 
© youl! be recognised as appropriate and significant by any reader 
ticieny who makes effective contact with the mind of the author, 
eTvice and it will be perceived or felt as necessary in proportion as 
t that! he recognises finality and perfection in the work. 

y an} This involves, further and lastly, the consequence that 
., | the transformation effected by the artistic interest is nothing 
’ if We less than the achievement of individuality. What purpose 
r Col aims at is and must be defined in general terms; what 
purpose achieves is no doubt a particular state or fact, but 
this is justified not in its detail and particularity, but by its 
general conformity to the project outlined in advance. Art 

The has no aim of its own, and any advance sketch it may put 
vords} out of a projected achievement is a sketch, not a plan, and 
purely! contributes nothing whatever to the evidence by which the 
t, but finished work is to be judged. The achievement is the 
to bd process and its product, significant in all its detail, organically 
united and containing its justification within itself. 













IV. 


It remains for me to make good my challenge in the field 
of morality. 
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In the case of art I have tried to show (1) that the cop. 
crete artistic act is purposive in character, though no} 
merely purposive ; (2) that the supervening artistic interes, 
is not purposive in character, not another and a highe 
purpose, but parasitic on or complementary to a 
on which it supervenes; (8) that in certain definable ways 
art confers on the purposive process into which it enters g 





fuller being and significance. I have now to urge that al 
these three things can be said equally of the moral act and 
the moral interest. With the first two points I do not 
propose to detain you long, not because I wish to suggest 
that they are beyond controversy, but because the sense ip 
which I understand them is, I trust, sufficiently evident from 
what I have already said about art. The point that needs 
explanation most is the third, because that demands a 
definition of the nature of the contribution made by morality, 
which has to be distinguished not only from purpose, but 
also from art. 

Purposive action may be said generally to be directed 
to the improvement of a situation. An intended action is 
intended to make things better; not necessarily better 
absolutely, but relatively better, 7.e. such action is justified 
only if the situation is the better for its having occurred, 
Under the term “ situation ”’ must be included anything and 
everything that is or may be altered by action, including 
such features of the agent himself. Purposive action, then, 
is the attempted bettering or amendment of a situation in 
the sense explained. Now, when the action involves what 
is called a moral decision, or the solution of a moral problem, 
it does not cease to be this ; it remains purposive and must 
still abide judgment by results. That corresponds to my 
first point concerning art. Secondly, the moral contribution 
is not a new and further purpose. Morality does not ask 
us to improve situations in ways either contrary or supple 
mentary to those which the non-moral purposive intelligence 
contemplates. Morality offers no new road to Utopia, nor 
is there any specifically moral result at which, as morl 
beings, men are required to aim. 

I pass to the third and most difficult point—to the 
question, What is the nature of the distinctive contribution 
made by morality to purposive action ? 

A formal point of some importance needs to be made at 
once. Morality, like art, enters into action as an additional 
principle of discrimination ; it makes distinctions of value 
which without it would not be made. But we have already 
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said that it does not override or supersede the discrimina- 
tions effected by purpose. If this is right, then it follows 
inevitably that the field of morality, like the field of art, is 
the area left indeterminate by the abstractions of purpose ; 
that morality, like art, must operate by giving significance 
to detail which without it is insignificant, by setting a 
differential value on features which to purpose were in- 





diferent or equal in value. Here arises a difficulty as to 
the relation with art. Purpose proposed an end and con- 
drued all else with sole reference to it; art brought the 
means to life and made them justify themselves. What 
room is left, then, for morality ? Means and end between 
thm exhaust the act, and that which is individual 
isa whole. If there is room for morality we know where 
its operation is to be looked for; but have we left room 
for it ? 

Let us now take a simple instance of moral discrimination. 
Suppose one rejects a possible way of making money on 
moral grounds. This will not mean that one gives up the 
purpose of making money where one decently can; _ it will 
not mean that any error has been made in the calculation 
on which the expectation of profit was based; it will not 
mean that you have thought of another and a better way 
of making money. Let us suppose the purpose firm, the 
calculation correct, and the prospect of gain more assured 
and more brilliant by far than that of any discoverable 
alternative. I suppose it will be agreed that it may still be 
rejected on moral grounds? How is one to describe that 
rejection or state those grounds? It is difficult to get 
beyond the simple formula that one recoils from the thought 
of so acting in the given situation. This recoil or repulsion 
isnot the opposite or contradictory of the former attraction. 
Nothing envisaged in the merely purposive attitude as 
actual or probable is now disowned. All that is admitted 
and remains in view. But something new plainly has been 
seen which accounts for the change of mind. What is it? 
To the merely practical or purposive man, say a partner, 
who has followed you through your calculations and under- 
stands the projected coup in all its bearings, your rejection 
will seem madness, something wholly irrational, a blind 
subservience perhaps to ancient superstition or old-fashioned 
business convention, or a lazy, good-tempered acquiescence 
in wholly arbitrary and artificial limitations upon enterprise. 
The moral contribution seems to be a mere negation. At 
a certain point, without rhyme or reason it makes a man 
Vou. XXVI.—No. 1. 8 
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see a barrier he cannot pass; he can only say that he dog 
not consider himself free to improve the situation in jug 
that way. 

I know that there are many who will tell me that m 
difficulty is imaginary; that there is a moral aim an 
purpose, which is the ultimate overriding purpose of life. 





that this man, who rejects a safe and legally admissibk 
means of enriching himself, rejects it because he is afte 
something more important than that, with which in th 
given circumstances that conflicts. He is seeking, they wil 
perhaps say, his own spiritual development and perfection, 
To which I might reply that the act must first be shown ty 
be right now before it can be relied upon to build y 
righteousness in the future; and—more relevantly to ou 
present inquiry—that there may well be such an aim, and 
it may well be considered more important than riches, but 
that it is after all only an end, like any other, a possible 
result of action, and that it falls, with all other ends, unde 
the inflexible moral rule that it may not be pursued by any 
and every means. Morality may call on a man at any 
moment to surrender the most promising avenue to his ow 
moral perfection. 

I return, then, to my difficulty. This impatience of the 
practical man with the curtailment of his activities inflicted 
by the intrusion of the scruples of morality has some paralld 
in the field of art. The artistic conscience also is apt to make 
itself a nuisance to the practical man. In the name of att 
also he finds himself adjured to choose the more troublesome 
and costly method where the easier and less costly would 
do as well. The parallel is encouraging, because it suggests 
that we are right in supposing some similarity between art 
and morality in their relation to purpose. But the paralle 
seems incomplete, if only for the reason that art has quite 
evidently its positive triumphs—triumphs which rich men 
will pay large sums of money to get into their possession, 
while those of morality are hard to find, and certainly are 
not bid for by millionaires. 

Yet I cannot help thinking that a solution of the problem 
which will eventually lay this ghost is not so very far off. 
We have only to ask the simple question, What is the subject 
of the moral judgment ? To this question all human exper 
ence and all reflection upon it gives one unanimous answer— 
Action. Action and conduct, and the human will as mani 
fested in these, provide the field of moral discrimination. A 
result is not praised or blamed. The things and methods 
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used in effecting it are not morally good or bad. Praise and 
blame and the predicates importing moral value are reserved 
for action itself, z.e. for the human will which by given 
means seeks a given end. Purpose, of course, when fully 
developed and expressed, is action, and the embroidery of 





art, if incidental to purpose, is incidental to action; but 
“action” none the less is a term foreign to the vocabulary 
ually of art and of purpose. 

The utilitarian, who is the practical man _ turned 
philosopher, may actually use this word, but he would have 
to surrender his doctrine if he meant by it what he ought to 
mean. What he means by action is only a particular type 
of result, a result which is conditioned by conscious human 
activity. He cannot get away from results, for results 
carry the only independent value which he recognises. 
Morality, however, like art, cares nothing for results. To 
morality it does not matter what the results may be, so long 
as they are practically acceptable. The future result must 
be transformed into the present intention before it will 
enter into the notion of action as judged good or bad. A 
comparison between the moral judgment and the judgment 
of practical utility verifies this immediately. In the 
purposive attitude the emphasis is on results. Therefore 
the practical man must wait and see; his method is that of 
trial and error; his judgments must be tentative, qualified 
with cautious reservations for what the future may bring : 
in the nature of the case, he can give no last and final word. 
The moral value, on the other hand, is in the action itself, 
and the moral discrimination is absolute and decisive. The 
moralist gives from moment to moment a judgment which 
is final and irreversible. Justice is not altered though the 
heavens fall. 

It is after all a plain fact that any process carried out by 
human muscles under the direction of human intelligence is 
a partial expression of the nature of the agent and of the 
relation in which he conceives himself to stand to other 
persons and to the rest of the world in which he lives. In 
such a process purpose sees only the result and all else in 
terms of it as means: the energy spent will be wasted unless 
it brings in a proportionate return. Art glorifies the means, 
brings them to life, and thereby also makes the expenditure 
of energy self-justifying. Art thus binds the process into a 
real unity and individuality. But art remains preoccupied 
with the external; of the mind and will operating in the 
process it takes no account. 
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** Demand of lilies wherefore they are white : 
Extort her crimson secret from the rose : 
But ask not of the Muse that she disclose 

The meaning of the magic of her might. 
Somewhat of all things sealed and recondite 
Save the enigma of herself she knows.” 





Morality, supervening upon purpose and art, completes the 
development by replacing this central fact at the centre, 

Thus the progress from purpose through art to morality 
is at bottom a progress to a more concrete grasp of fact. The 
corrections and refinements induced upon purpose by theg 
two intruders are in principle simply the corrections necessary 
upon a fuller and truer view of the situation. The apparent 
negativeness of the moral contribution is due to the fact 
that the human will, as moral, is engaged for the most part 
in merely re-affirming itself. In the concrete moral act the 
purposive-artistic complex is absorbed and transformed, as 
purpose was absorbed and transformed by art; and with 
this last transformation the development of the practical 
attitude is completed. There can be no further judgment in 
which this last is absorbed, for the whole fact is now present 
to consciousness. What came first was action, and, as such, 
amenable to moral judgments; but it was action that did 
not know itself as action, and consequently did not judge 
itself. But in the last stage, mediated by the intervention 
of art, we have action fully conscious of itself and self: 
justified. The moral will is the self-conscious will, satisfied 
and dissatisfied with itself. 

I called my subject the Limits of Purpose, and I claim 
that the phrase is justified, since purpose alone will not give 
us art or morality. I have spoken also of the supersession 
of purpose; and purpose is superseded so far as art and 
morality, when they enter in, take charge and have the last 
word. But the reader may, if he wishes, call it the com 
pletion of purpose, so long as he admits that purpose is 
brought to completion by something not itself. 


J. L. STOCKS. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 
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“ HAPPINESS’? ONCE MORE. 
Proressor JOHN BAILLIE, 


Auburn Seminary, New York. 


I. 


“Husn! not a word of that ’—such are the words with 
which the Socrates of Plato’s Republic greets the suggestion 
that the Good of which he has so eloquently discoursed may 
after all consist in nothing but pleasure. The quest of 
pleasure, he explains, is so far from being the highest end 
of human aspiration that it represents rather the very lowest 
end to which men ever stoop. And Aristotle, though liking 
always to think of himself as a more matter-of-fact thinker 
than the great idealist from whom he first learned philosophy, 
here follows exactly the same view. The most vulgar type 
of men do indeed seem, he says, to identify the Good with 
pleasure, but that only proves that it is an end good enough 
for slaves and beasts. Furthermore, the long line of Stoic 
teachers, though they had many quarrels with the Platonists 
across the way, were entirely at one with them on this 
fundamental issue ; so that we find the three great schools 
of classical antiquity—the Academy, the Lyceum and the 
Porch—presenting a common and very solid front against 
any and every form of the hedonistic hypothesis. And the 
statement may easily be extended so as to cover the whole 
European philosophical tradition, in the main line of its 
development, from that day to this. Hedonism has always 
been a favourite butt for the criticism of moralists, and has 
formed a convenient foil against which to set their own 
views ; but within the schools it has seldom been more. In 
the Socratic age the doctrine that pleasure is the true end 
of life was championed by Aristippus and by Eudoxus—a 
fact which proved of great help in the classroom to both 
Plato and Aristotle. A century later the case for hedonism 
was stated afresh by Epicurus, who, as it turned out, was 
destined to render long and useful service as the black bogey 
69 
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of all the classrooms of the Middle Ages. In our own time 
a not dissimilar service has been rendered by that group of 
recent English thinkers who have come to be known as the 
Utilitarians, and of whom the most distinguished representa. 
tives were Jeremy Bentham, the two Mills and (in his own 
somewhat different fashion) Henry Sidgwick. 

The demolition of the Utilitarian case by such masters 
of ethical insight and argumentation as Green and Bradley 
was to all appearance of so overwhelming a kind that we 
who follow the Great Tradition have of late been resting 
somewhat upon our oars, believing that the old debate had 
now at last been settled to the satisfaction of all reasonable 
men. That most skilled marksman among recent additions 
to the allied ranks, Professor G. E. Moore, of Cambridge, 
has even been found expressing some embarrassment at 
having to choose between the ‘‘ enormous variety of different 
objections ” which may be urged against hedonism (though 
it is true there are some of them which he does not hold to 
be valid),1 while other recent writers have made so bold as 
to shelve the issue altogether and banish it from their pages. 
Nor must we forget that besides the mitrailleuses of Green’s 
and Bradley’s and Moore’s dialectic we have had the 
howitzers of Thomas Carlyle’s scorn—not, indeed, always 
quite fair in their aim, as when we read that “‘ The word 
Soul with us, as in some Slavonic dialects, seems to be 
synonymous with Stomach,” * but on the whole very telling 
and destructive. 

Quite recently, however, those of us who have been 
sojourning in America have been waking up to the realisation 
that, however it may be in other places, here at least our 
traditional enemy is still very much alive and upstanding. 
In a great many college classrooms hedonism is set forth as 
the only true and sensible ethical theory, and the traditional 
opposition to it is put down to obscurantism. Among the 
various schools of the new “ realism,” and especially of the 
new “naturalism,” this view of the case is an especially 
favourite one. It is represented, for example, in Professor 
Durant Drake’s Problems of Conduct, which is widely used 
as a junior text-book in the colleges. A recent number of the 
International Journal of Ethics * \ed off with a very incisively 


1 Ethics, p. 78. 
? Professor John Laird’s recent Study of Moral Theory includes no 
separate discussion of the hedonistic hypothesis as such. 
3 Past and Present, Book III., Chapter IV. 
* October 1926. 
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written article from the pen of a teacher in a Far-Western 
university, and entitled “‘ Why Not Hedonism ? A Protest.” 
And we have before us also a paper by a well-known and 
distinguished teacher of philosophy in Columbia University, 
bearing the equally significant title of ‘‘ The Missing Link 
in the Case for Utilitarianism.” } 

We will not attempt to conceal the real measure of old- 
fashioned concern with which we view this situation, nor 
our agreement with Plato that the issue is by no means to 
be regarded as a merely academic one, with no consequences 
for practical life or roots in it. But instead of giving way to 
any gesture of alarm, or of impatience, the wiser plan (for 
all of us who are concerned) will be to address ourselves to 
something of a fresh debate in the matter, being ready to 
confess that there must be something not quite satisfactory 
about the terms and manner of the old settlement, seeing 
that it has left so large a group of responsible teachers of 
youth still unconvinced. And there is one thing in particular 
which the old settlement often omitted to do—it devoted 
much time and energy to the confutation of the hedonistic 
heresy, but gave little thought to the explanation of it. 
Yet after all there must be some sound reason why an enemy 
that has again and again been left for dead upon the field 
should always be rising up afresh to take us by surprise. 


II. 


We must begin by clearing up an important matter of 
terminology. The hedonistic doctrine is, vi termini, that the 
Good is pleasure. What pleasure is we all know—it is the 
mode of feeling which is opposed to pain; and we may 
accept Sidgwick’s definition of it as “‘ a kind of feeling which 
stimulates the will to actions tending to sustain or produce 
it.” * Now the majority of the new champions of hedonism 
make no scruple about defining their doctrine in these 
straightforward terms ; their gospel is, they tell us outright, 
that the only thing that matters in the end is the possession 
by us all of a pleasurable state of feeling. Yet one cannot 
but observe how these very writers will often in the course 
of debate betray some inclination to avoid the word 

pleasure,” and to speak in its stead of happiness or even 
of welfare. And there are others who seem (while still 


1 By Wm. Pepperel Montague in Studies in the History of Ideas, vol. ii. 
Columbia University Press, 1925. 
* Methods of Ethics, 5th ed., pp. 44 f. 
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claiming to stand in the utilitarian succession) to repudiate 
the word “ pleasure ”’ altogether, and to define the happiness 
or welfare in which they take the Good to consist in a way 
which avowedly differentiates it from mere pleasurable 
feeling of any kind. But the definition of the Good ag 
welfare is a very palpable tautology, “‘ well ’’ being no more 
than our English adverbial form of the adjective “ good,” 
As to the word “ happiness,” there is, indeed, no possible 
objection to its being employed by the new hedonists go 
long as (like all their forbears up to and including Sidgwick) 
they use it as being in all essential respects identical in 
meaning with the word “ pleasure.” In English, indeed, 
this is perhaps its most natural connotation. But some- 
times, as Sidgwick rightly points out, ‘‘ though I think,” 
he says, “‘ with a more manifest divergence from common 
usage—‘ happiness ’ or ‘ true happiness’ is understood ina 
definitely non-hedonistic sense, as denoting results other 
than pleasurable feelings of any kind.” 1 This usage of the 
term has been rendered more familiar in English philosophical 
discourse through the habit of employing the word “ happi- 
ness ”’ to translate Aristotle’s Eudaemonia. Yet nobody who 
understands Aristotle can possibly claim that he was a 
hedonist. As Sidgwick himself cordially admits, ‘‘ Aristotle’s 
selection of evdamovia ... and the fact that, after all, 
we have no better rendering for edda:uovia than *‘ Happiness’ 
or ‘ Felicity,’ has caused his whole system to be misunder- 
stood: so that he is often erroneously thought to have 
taught a doctrine resembling modern Hedonism. .. . If 
the term ‘ happiness’ is used, it is almost impossible for the 
English reader to seize Aristotle’s exact view.” 2 Aristotle 
himself makes it abundantly clear that his identification of 
“the Good for man” with Eudaemonia is purely tautologous. 
In making the identification he does not conceive himself to 
be settling the ethical issue in the smallest degree, but only 
preparing to raise it. The question which ethics has to solve 
is wherein Eudaemonia consists, and the very first answer 
which he undertakes to dismiss is the hedonistic one that it 
consists in pleasure. This vital difference in terminology 
is very well brought out by the fact that we find Aristotle 
(according to the latest Oxford translation of him) saying 
that “ happiness is activity in accordance with virtue ” ; 
whereas the utilitarians (with their utterly different meaning 
1 Op. cit., p. 98. 

2 Op. cit., p. 92 n. 

8 Eth. Nic., 1177a (tr. W. D. Ross). 
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‘** HAPPINESS ” ONCE MORE 73 
of happiness) are found saying rather that “ virtue is activity 
inaccordance with happiness.”’ Between the two statements 
there is a whole world of difference in outlook. It will be 
seen that in the latter case the activity is made secondary 
to a feeling—the feeling of pleasure, whereas in the former 
case the activity is regarded as an end in itself. Now this 
is precisely the root of Aristotle’s objection to hedonism— 
that it puts the emphasis not on activity, but on feeling, 
not on well-doing, but on well-being. And it is interesting 
to realise how it is also the root of Carlyle’s objection. ‘‘ The 
only happiness a brave man ever troubled himself with 
asking much about was, happiness enough to get his work 
done.” * 

It should therefore be clear that whenever we find a 
professed hedonist or utilitarian edging away in any degree 
from the use of the plain word “ pleasure ” or (alternatively) 
from the plain definition of happiness as pleasurable feeling, 
he is really giving up his case. The statement that the Good 
consists in Eudaemonia, in welfare or in blessedness, is one 
which no one need be at great pains to affirm, because it 
would be difficult to think of anybody by whom it has ever 
been denied. 


III. 


Before attempting to see where hedonism fails, let us 
first try to do justice to what there is in it of truth. As the 
new hedonists very well know, the real strength of the 
hedonistic position lies in the difficulty we undoubtedly do 
have in entirely divorcing the concept of good from the 
concept of pleasure. Certainly we do seem to have here to 
do with a nexus that is of the very nature of the case. If 
goodness brings no happiness in its train, there is something 
wrong about it, or at least there is something wrong in the 
total situation. Here is how Mr Montague states what he 
rightly holds to be the most important argument in support 
of the utilitarian claim: “. . . as for those cases of moral 
approval which can be shown by analysis to have no bearing 
upon anyone’s happiness, the Utilitarian claims that when 
once this lack of relation is clearly perceived the human 
conscience will cease to feel any reason for retaining its 
attitude of approval... .”? 

Now if it be really true that this is the trump card in our 


1 Loc. cit. 
2 Op. cit., p. 280. 
Vo.. XXVI.—No. 1. 
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opponent’s hand, it will repay us to scrutinise it p 
closely. On the face of it, it savours of exaggeration. We 
do not believe it to be a matter of fact that, when a traditional 
ethical observance or restriction is suspected of bearing no 
relation to anybody’s pleasure, the consciences of the 
majority of men straightway cease to feel any reason fo 
retaining it. For the ordinary conscience this result woul 
follow only if the observance in question were seen to bear 
no relation to anybody’s highest welfare. And to claim that 
this is but the same thing under another name is of course 
(if we may be pardoned for pointing out the obvious) to 
the question very prettily. What is true is (as has been 
said) that where there is seen to be any ultimate lack of 
relation between goodness and happiness the ordinary 
conscience feels that something somewhere must be out of 
joint. This proves that there is some proper relation between 
the Good and pleasurable feeling. It does not prove that 
pleasurable feeling is the Good. 

If we now ask what this proper relation between the 
Good and pleasure must actually be taken to be, there are 
three positive statements which we are able to make. The 
first is that pleasure is a good. That is to say, it is one good 
among others and, other things being (strictly) equal, is 
undoubtedly worth having every time. This is allowed by 
most moralists. It was allowed very cordially by Aristotle, 
who says in set terms that “ pleasure is necessarily a good.”! 
It was not denied even by Kant; for all he denied was that 
pleasure could be regarded as good “ without qualification 
(ohne LEinschrankung).” It was, however, denied by 
Speusippus in the ancient world. The second statement is 
that the good life is, in its own way, a deeply happy one, the 
practice of virtue being accompanied by a kind of pleasure 
which we cannot get in any other way. Kant may sometimes 
have come pretty near to denying this, but he never actually 
did so; and perhaps it has never been denied by anybody. 
It is massively affirmed by Aristotle. ‘“ Their life also is 
pleasant,” he says of the virtuous. “‘ For pleasure is a state 
of soul, and to each man that which he is said to be a lover 
of is pleasant. . .. Their life, therefore, has no further 
need of pleasure as a sort of adventitious charm, but has its 
pleasure in itself.” * Indeed, we cannot but feel that 
nowhere has so much justice been done to the elements 
of truth from which hedonism starts, or the true positive 


1 Eth. Nic., 1158b. 
2 Op. cit., 1099a (tr. W. D. Ross). 
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relationship of goodness and happiness been so fairly brought 
out, as just in the Nicomachean Ethics. Finally, it has been 
deeply and widely felt that in a perfect universe there could 
be no final disproportion of any kind between goodness and 
leasure, because in a perfect universe there could be no 
conflict of goods, and pleasure is a good. To this idea we 
shall return. As is well known, it was ardently championed 
by Kant. 


IV. 


These admissions are, however, of little value to the 
hedonist unless, in addition, he is able to make us believe that 
every possible case of moral obligation or discrimination is 
reducible to the duty we do certainly feel, other things being 
equal, of preferring pleasure to pain. And it is here that the 
proof of hedonism has always broken down. 

We shall here confine ourselves to the consideration of 
two crucial cases of moral obligation which seem quite 
incapable of being brought within the compass of such a 
formula. 

The first is the obligation to “ look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of others.” It 
is on this reef that the hedonistic philosophy has been split 
into a number of opposing schools. If I am told that pleasure 
is the only thing ultimately worth seeking, it is natural for 
me to ask whose pleasure I am to seek, and to this question 
four different answers have been given : 


(1) I must seek my own pleasure. 

(2) I must seek the greatest total amount of pleasure, no 
matter whether it is my own or not. 

(3) What I must seek is not the greatest total pleasure, 
but the greatest pleasure of the greatest number, 
counting each for one, but none for more than one. 

(4) I must put my neighbour’s pleasure before my own. 


Those who have held to the first of these answers (known 
as egoistic hedonism) have commonly endeavoured to adjust 
it to the plain witness of conscience by arguing that in the 
long run we can get little pleasure for ourselves unless we 
seek to make our neighbours happy too—and so forth; but 
a logic of this kind is as emphatically rejected by our con- 
sciences as is the position which it aims to buttress. On 
the other hand, it is very genuinely doubtful whether any 
other position is really consonant with a firm adherence to 
the hedonistic principle. Despite all the protestations of 
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the utilitarians, we still find it difficult to see why, if pleasure 
be the only thing in the world that is ultimately worth trying 
for, there should any obligation be laid upon me to seek 
anybody’s pleasure but my own. I do, indeed, clearly know 
that I must seek my neighbour’s pleasure no less than my 
own, but this knowledge seems (very unfortunately for the 
hedonist) to be bound up precisely with the conviction 
that something else matters even more than pleasure does, 
namely, neighbourliness. Of course the utilitarian may 
simply declare that his position is not that each man must 
seek his own pleasure, but that each man must seek the 
greatest total of pleasure, no matter whose pleasure it is; 
and this most of the new hedonists are content to do. And 
he may even claim (with Sidgwick) that this position is 
implied in the initial affirmation that pleasure is the Good, 
because the Good cannot merely mean good for him, but 
must mean good from the point of view of the universe— 
and there is, of course, no reason why his pleasure should be 
more important for the universe than the pleasure of other 
men. This explanation, however, does not help us; for our 
difficulty is just that we do not see how such a thing as 
pleasure can have this universal significance, or how the 
quest of it could ever of itself have raised us from the closed 
circle of a self-regarding logic to a genuinely ethical point of 
view. 

But not even the affirmation, however dogmatically made, 
that I must seek the greatest total amount of pleasure, 
irrespective of whose it is, can be taken as satisfying our 
moral consciousness. For this would mean that, other things 
being equal, and no third alternative being before me, I 


ought to seek five hours (let us say) of enjoyment for myself — 


in preference to two hours of the same degree of enjoyment 
for myself and two for my neighbour, which, of course, will 
not do at all. To put this right, the utilitarian is forced to 
pass over to the third of the above positions, bidding us 
order our pursuit of pleasure in accordance with the principle 
that “each man is to count for one and no man for more 
than one,” and now describing the chief end of man, not as 
the greatest total amount of happiness, but as the greatest 
happiness of the most men. Once again, however, the trouble 
is that in being forced to make this explanation he has 
unwittingly contradicted his initital declaration that the 
only thing worth seeking is pleasure. For here is now 
another thing to be sought, a thing setting limits to our 
pursuit of pleasure (as in the case when I prefer two hours 
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“HAPPINESS ” 


of enjoyment apiece for myself and my neighbour to five 
hours for myself alone), namely, equity! A moment ago 
we were claiming that, if pleasure is all that matters, then 
each man may reasonably seek only his own; and the 
utilitarian was insisting that, on the contrary, it is the duty 
of each to seek the greatest total pleasure, no matter whose 
itis. But now we find the utilitarian claiming that it does 
matter whose it is. And why does it matter? Because there 
is something else than mere happiness that counts. 

Finally we find ourselves asking whether even the 
principle that “‘ every man is to count for one and no man 
for more than one” can quite be taken as representing the 
loftiest vision which our human moral consciousness has yet 
glimpsed. Is it quite worthy of the Name which is above 
every name? Was not Carlyle, after all, right in his con- 
tention that where utilitarianism ultimately breaks down is 
in its failure, by no matter what tortuosities of logic, quite 
to explain the Cross? Do we not know it to be our plain 
duty, when the choice is relentlessly between our neighbour’s 
pleasure and our own, to discriminate against ourselves and 
put our neighbour first ? Do we not even know that the 
highest life of all is a life that asks nothing for itself, that 
seeks not at all to be ministered unto but only to minister ? 
What can hedonism make of that ? 


x 


The other case of moral discrimination which we shall 
discuss is the discrimination between lower and higher goods, 
and especially between goods of the body and goods of the 
spirit. This, as is well known, is the case which has caused 
most searching of heart among the hedonists themselves. 
The new hedonists are apparently far from being of one mind 
as to how to deal with it. At least one of the writers men- 
tioned above is quite content to believe that the distinction 
between higher and lower ends of desire can be reduced 
without remainder to the distinction between those ends 
which promise a greater degree of pleasant feeling and those 
which promise a less degree of it. He is bold.to aver that 
“if we could get as much pleasure in the world, without 
needing to have any knowledge, or any moral qualities, or 
any sense of beauty, as we can get with them, then all these 
things would be entirely superfluous ” ; and even that “ the 
state of mind of a drunkard, when he is intensely pleased 
with breaking crockery, is just as valuable in itself—just as 
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well worth having, as that of a man who is fully realising 
all that is exquisite in the tragedy of King Lear, provided 
only the mere quantity of pleasure in both cases is the 
same.” + Professor Montague, however, displays a more 
humane reluctance to driving a coach-and-four of this kind 
through our common moral consciousness. He admits 
frankly that “ no amount of analysis can reduce the qualita. 
tive hierarchy of moral valuations to the quantitative 
hierarchy of degrees of happiness.” But the device by which 
he seeks to square this admission with an acceptance of the 
hedonistic hypothesis is (if we may say so, with every due 
acknowledgment of this writer’s real distinction as a thinker) 
quite pitifully weak. It consists in the introduction of the 
conception of dimensionality. The admittedly incommensur- 
able superiority of spiritual to bodily goods is due, not to 
any difference in their quality, but to their “ higher 
dimensionality.” Their superiority is like the superiority, 
not of a greater surface to a less surface, nor yet of some- 
thing qualitatively different from a surface to a surface, but 
rather of a volume to a surface. This is “ the missing link 
in the case for utilitarianism ”—the link which has been 
missing ever since Mill’s admission of a qualitative hierarchy 
of kinds of happiness was perceived to be in flagrant contra- 
diction with his hedonistic premisses. Our answer to it can 
only be that the “ conception ” of dimensionality can in this 
region be no more than a figure—and a figure which does not 
apply. Professor Montague, it is true, half expects this 
answer, and accordingly asks us to consider whether “ quite 
apart from the concept of dimensionality, it is not possible 
to regard one thing as infinitely or incommensurably greater 
than another without conceding a difference in quality.” It 
is, of course ; but it helps us not at all. An infinite amount 
of anything, such as pleasure, would undeniably be 
“infinitely and incommensurably greater” than a_ finite 
amount of it; but one finite amount could not be so much 
greater than another finite amount—and obviously it is only 
finite amounts of pleasure that can ever be in question with 
mortals like ourselves. Thus Professor Montague’s defence of 
hedonism breaks down completely. ‘‘ Utilitarianism,” he 
writes, “can be made self-consistent (1) by conceiving of 
human nature as possessing an undeniable element of 
spirituality which should be sacrificed to nothing; but 


1 Professor R. M. Blake, in the International Journal of Ethics, vol. 
xxxvii., No. 1. Professor Blake is here quoting words that have been put 
into the hedonist’s mouth by Mr G. E. Moore—and accepting them. 
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(2) by conceiving of this spiritual nature expressed in 
conscience as not qualitatively alien to sensory desires, but 
infinitely or incommensurably greater in magnitude than 
they are.” * But if the second conception turns out to be 
an impossible one, we are left alone with the first—that of a 
spirituality which must be sacrificed to nothing; and there 
indeed we, for our part, are quite content to remain. 

Here too, then, Carlyle was fundamentally right. The 
sinfulness of sensuality is even less capable of being explained 
on hedonistic premisses than is the sinfulness of selfishness. 
There is no possible artifice by which we can prevail on 
conscience to blink the fact of a qualitative hierarchy of 
goods. It is indeed possible to speak, with Mill, of different 
kinds of pleasure ; but (as Mill did not see, though the new 
hedonists see it only too clearly for their comfort) to admit 
that some of these kinds are ethically superior to others is 
entirely to surrender the utilitarian case. For once this is 
admitted the whole interest of ethical inquiry shifts itself 
to, and becomes concentrated in, the question as to why 
they are thus superior. Cruel logic now precludes us from 
answering simply that they are superior because they are 
more pleasant, and so we are forced to allow that their 
superiority comes from their participation in a good which 
is other than pleasure, and which we may for the moment 
follow Professor Montague in calling spirituality. Moreover, 
this other good must be the greater good of the two, for 
otherwise it could not be true that “it is better to be a 
human being dissatisfied than a pig satisfied, better to be 
Socrates dissatisfied than a fool satisfied.” ? Thus once 
again there rises upon the horizon of our debate a thing 
ting better worth having than all the pleasure in the 
world. 


VI. 


It is not by any accident that the rock on which the 
hedonistic philosophy has again and again suffered shipwreck 
has been that of our ethical discrimination of the higher from 
the lower satisfactions. Rather is it of the very nature of 
the case. The trouble about taking pleasure as our guide to 
life is that there is in it nothing upward-moving, nothing 
creative. Pleasure is but the mode of feeling which is ours 
when there is perfect correspondence between ourselves and 
our environment; but the tendency towards such corre- 


1 For all these passages, see op. cit., pp. 281-289. 
2 J. S. Mill, Utilitarianism, Chapter II. 
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spondence is now recognised to be hardly less grotesquely 
inadequate as an account of the ultimate motive principle 
behind the evolutionary process than it has always beep 
recognised to be as an account of the ultimate motive 
principle of moral aspiration. Every day we are more and 
more clearly realising how impossible it is to explain the 
development of life on our planet without postulating the 
existence of some forward-moving impulse within life itself— 
something which at once draws us from beyond and ur 
us from within ; and nowhere does this poussée vitale, which 
is also an attrait vital, manifest its existence more clearly 
than in the upward-thrusting moral aspirations of the human 
species. Pleasure, taken by itself, is a principle not of 
progress, but of stagnation. Its tendency is not to spur us 
onwards, but rather to make us dig in as comfortably as we 
can at the point where we now stand. It is therefore not 
suited to be the guiding principle of an evolving and upward- 
striving being. This, it will be remembered, was Aristotle’s 
objection to it long ago—that it stood not for activity, but 
for stasis. And Bergson, our great modern apostle of creative 
evolution, is equally clear on the matter. ‘ Pleasure,” he 
tells us in his last book, “is only a contrivance devised by 
nature to obtain for the creature the preservation of its life; 
it does not indicate the direction in which life is thrusting.” ! 
In a world that was not evolving towards something 
higher, but was already perfect and complete, with all its 
values static, it might indeed be true that pleasure would 
be an adequate index of value. A perfect being in a perfect 
universe could hardly be other than perfectly happy, and in 
a perfect universe his happiness would be the proof and seal 
(though not the substance) of his perfection. It is this fact 
that explains, and in a measure justifies, the apparent 
hedonism of the. traditional conceptions both of the eternal 
life of God and of the heavenly life of godly men. ‘‘ God,” 
says Aristotle, “enjoys a single and simple pleasure ever- 
more.” * ‘‘ Man’s chief end,’ some of us learned at our 
mother’s knee, “is to glorify God, and to enjoy Him for 
ever.” And then there are the hymns : 
“‘ There is a land of pure delight 
Where saints immortal reign . . . 
And if God is conceived as a Being eternally complete and 
perfect in Himself, and if the saints are conceived as being 
at their death made perfect, then these consequences do 


1 Mind-Energy, English translation, American edition, p. 29. 
2 Eth. Nic., 1154b. 
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certainly follow ; for to a perfect being there can be left no 
desire save the conatus perseverare in esse suo, and that, as 
the quotation from Bergson (and, indeed, the earlier definition 
of pleasure by Sidgwick) showed us, is the one desire which 





















































js congruous with the principle of pleasure. It is this same 
fact which is so profoundly grasped by Kant when, in the 
“Dialectic”? of his second Critique, he argues that no 
universe can be regarded as perfect in which perfect happi- 
ness does not follow on perfect virtue. But whatever may 
or may not be true of the Divine Life, or of the future life 
of the saints, nothing could be more certain than that in this 
present life we are but reaching upwards after a perfection 
that is never completely within our grasp. And so for us 
(as Kant in his “ Analytic” no less correctly saw) the lure 
of pleasure, regarded as such, must always be something of 
a snare, because it is the lure of complacency, the lure of 
stagnation. To seek only pleasure is to stop climbing ; for 
climbing is dictated by discontent—that “ divine discontent ” 
which is the birth-mark of all aspiring spirit—and is accom- 
panied by pain—the growing pains of a higher manhood. 
Whatever may be true of God and of “ the saints of God, 
their conflict past,” of ourselves we must say with Goethe : 
*“* Dieser ist ein Mensch geworden, 
Und das heisst ein Kampfer sein.” 

For beings who are not yet made perfect and who live in a 
world not yet made perfect—for beings, that is to say, who 
are evolving in an evolving environment—the best life must 
always appear to be a Life full of pain, a Life of Sorrows, a 
Life that ended on a Cross. 

And now we seem to understand a little more clearly 
than we did at first where it is that, in spite of the all too 
apparent difficulty of reconciling it with our primary moral 
certainties, the attraction of the hedonistic hypothesis has 
always lain. It has lain precisely in the fact that it seems to 
offer the only possible opportunity of explaining our moral 
aspirations in terms of their evolutionary antecedents, and 
the only possible alternative to having to explain them 
teleologically, which means in terms of what lies ahead. 
Hedonism is naturalism’s only hope in the realm of ethics, 
and it is undoubtedly just because it is naturalism’s only 
hope that the majority of these American teachers have 
embraced it. 

With most of us, however, the case lies differently. We 
have come to recognise frankly (what indeed in a sense we 
intuitively knew from the beginning) that our moral aspira- 
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tions are not susceptible of a purely naturalistic explanation, 
They cannot, so we seem to see quite clearly, be explained in 
terms of any simpler and prior elements, or in terms of any- 
thing not already moral, but only in terms of the emergence 
in the evolutionary series of something genuinely new. Ag 
the oak springs from the acorn, but is not in the acorn, so 
neighbourliness and justice and courage and conscientious- 
ness spring from a pre-moral order wherein pleasure alone jg 
law, but are nevertheless something quite different from 
pleasure and nowise reducible to it or expressible in its 
terms. As it has been put, “* The method of interpreting the 
more developed by the less developed is logically tantamount 
to a reduction of the more to the less, and therefore to a 
denial of the fact to be explained.” } 

In the course of our criticism of the hedonistic view we 
have already to some extent understood how a moral value 
may be found emerging out of a situation of which the 
initial materials seem to be no more than pleasures and 
pains; and it is, of course, to the end largely true that 
pleasures and pains are the raw material out of which the 
moral life is made, though not the form which makes it 
moral. Pleasures and pains, in other words, are in no small 
degree the things we have to be moral—unselfish, courageous 
and temperate—about. A hedonist will argue, for instance, 
that the only thing worth having for its own sake is pleasure, 
and that the only reason we should control ourselves in the 
pursuit of it is that we may have more of it in the end. Yet 
we instinctively judge that the self-control which here 
emerges is itself a far finer and rarer thing than the pleasure 
it helps to increase—and a more triumphant product of the 
evolutionary process. ‘“‘ Beatitudo,’’ we judge with Spinoza, 
“non est virtutis premium, sed ipsa virtus.”” The hedonist 
will argue again that, pleasure being the only ultimate good, 
our Lord’s self-denying death upon the Cross found its sole 
justification in the fact that the amount of pleasure which 
through dying He brought to others overbalanced the amount 
of pleasure which He lost for Himself. But once again do 
we not feel that in the love that sent our Lord to His death 
we have come upon something of which it is better to have 
an infinitesimal portion than, without it, to have all the 
pleasure in the world ? Here again, then (and we present it 
for the edification of the hedonists), is a greater good to 
possess than all their vaunted pleasure—the desire to live for 
others. This is true even if by living for others we mean no 
1 A. S. Pringle-Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 98. 
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more than living to make them pleased. Nevertheless there 
is something extraordinarily paradoxical in the contention, 
necessary to hedonism, that all our self-denial should be, 
and that our Lord’s Passion was, merely for the sake of giving 
others pleasure. It is indeed true (as even Kant admitted) 
that to help make others happy is a noble service, for so 
often it is all we can do for them. But sometimes we can 
do more: sometimes we can help make them brave and 
good and true ; and that is what our Lord did for us. It 
is, if we may so express it, only because these others are 
capable of something better than pleasure that it is worth 
while giving them pleasure ; for I know of no reason why I 
should put myself about to make a race of pleasure-seekers 
more pleased. Perhaps Kant was after all right in saying 
that the highest moral value which has yet graced the 
evolutionary process, as we know it on this planet, is just 
conscientiousness—the value of the will that wills to be true 
to the highest value it knows. 

Our conclusion must therefore very frankly be that the 
moral evolution of humanity is capable of explanation, not 
as a gradual upbuilding from below by means of stones dug 
from the quarries of earth and sense, but only as a progressive 
grasp of and participation in a life that is slowly being 
revealed to us from above. We do not invent our values, 
we discover them. We do not make them, we find them 
calling us, claiming us—and then, if we obey their summons, 
they make us. Their poussée within us comes only as a 
response to an attrait from beyond us, and so we are forced 
to conceive of them as coming to us from a higher world, 
to the character of which they are themselves our only clues. 
In taking this view of them we have the Great Tradition 
solidly with us ; from Socrates, with his “* new kind of cause ”’ 
undreamt of by Ionian science ; and Plato, with his world of 
Forms, which exists apart from the evolutionary process, 
but is the ultimate cause of its movement, and of which we 
are privileged in progressive measure to partake; and 
Aristotle, with his unmoved Mover Who out of primeval 
matter draws us to Himself as the loved one draws the lover ; 
down to Kant with his a priori intimations of an intelligible 
world; and Green with his “ self-communication to us of 
an eternal consciousness’; and Eucken with his massive 
and lifelong insistence upon an independent Spiritual Life 
invading our lives, bit by bit, from above. 


JOHN BAILLIE. 


AusurRN, New York. 








RICHARD WRIGHT, UNITARIAN 
MISSIONARY (1764-1836). 


URSULA KENTISH WRIGHT. 


(With Extracts from an Unpublished Fragment of 
Autobiography.) 


“* In order to find the meaning of life we must go through the world of 
suffering and not round it.”—‘‘ The Meaning of Life,” the Hrszert 
JouRNAL, April 1918. 


RicHaRD WriGutT, one of the pioneers of modern Unitarian 
doctrines and known as the Unitarian Missionary, has left us 
an autobiography of the first twenty years of his life. It had 
been his intention to write the whole of his life, but this, it 
appears, he never carried out. As he himself says, his chief 
object in writing this autobiography was to show the sur- 
roundings and influences which formed his character with the 
development of. his religious beliefs. He tells us of the 
various phases of religious belief he passed through before he 
ultimately became a Unitarian. At different periods of his 
life he belonged to the Established Church, “‘ the Dissenters,” 
the Calvinists, the Wesleyan Methodists, the General Bap- 
, tists and the Johnsonian or Sabellian Church. ! 

His autobiography reveals a wonderful tenacity of 
character which overcame and surmounted overwhelming 
difficulties. His capacity for work was amazing, all his study 
being accomplished after a day’s labour lasting from five in 
the morning till eight at night. He says: ‘“‘ The want of 
time however helped to teach me the great value of it.” 

Richard appears to have been a very precocious and, to 
our eyes, priggish child, but we must remember the period in 
which he lived, and that this characteristic was to a certain 
extent exaggerated from his not being allowed to mix with 

1 A branch of Particular Baptists. 
84 
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other children owing to the prevalent immorality. Many of 
his expressions of piety in later life, which, at first sight, seem 
to us intolerably self-righteous, were the outcome of a genuine 
and earnest love of God mixed with the bigoted views which 
(he himself admits) he got from his connection with the 
Calvinists. He had pride—pride in the best sense of the 
word. Towards his fellow men we find no humbleness of 
mind, but before his God great humility combined with a 
religious fervour that was deep, unshaken and all-absorbing ; 
but the autobiography, if read carefully, speaks for itself. 

Richard Wright was born at Blakeney in Norfolk on 
February 7, 1764; his father was a labourer; his mother 
was of gentle birth and well connected, but her parents “ had 
been reduced to poverty and misery partly by adverse 
circumstances for which no one appears to have been to 
blame.” He writes : 


‘“*T was born of poor parents, who were, at the same 
time, disposed to pursue such a course with me in my 
infant years as was calculated to prepare me for the 
scenes of my future life; especially as prepared me to 
endure hardness, formed me to habits of industry, close 
application and economy : and who were careful to give 
me early impressions of religion. 

“* My father lost both his parents before he was eight 
years old; and being left without any relations who 
could provide for him, was put at tiiat early age to 
service, had to endure cold and fatigue as a farmer’s 
boy, and was required to work as much as he was able. 
Thus the period of his life which should have been spent 
at school was so employed as to prevent his having the 
opportunity or means of learning to read, and as 
probably to stunt the growth of his person; for he was 
of small stature. Though my Father could not read, 
he had acquired a good deal of information; I well 
remember the first instruction I received respecting the 
stars he gave me, by pointing out to me, on a fine 
evening, one or more of the constellations, by name ; 

‘“* Though poor, he maintained a respectable character 
among his neighbors, for honesty, industry, sobriety, 
frugality, and general good conduct. He was an affec- 
tionate Father; provided for and reared a large family 
by the labour of his hands; and had to pay to the 
parochial taxes, because he had a small cottage and 
about two acres of land, which he had got by his industry. 
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““My Father’s time being wholly occupied with 
providing by his labor for his family, the management 
and discipline of it devolved almost entirely on m 
Mother : and to her care, instruction, and management 
of us, we are all under the highest obligations. She was 
strict, but affectionate; took the greatest care of ow 
morals; trained us to habits of industry and the 
improvement of our time ; and, in fact, laid the founda. 
tion, by her mode of treating us, of all that we have 
since attained or become. She taught us to read, and 
gave us some ideas respecting God, and impressed our 
minds with the necessity of worshiping Him. She had 
passed the meridian of life when she became a Dissenter, 
and continued her enquiries after truth in old age; she 
was nearly seventy when she became an Unitarian, and 
even after that became a Mortalist.” 


He gives a very vivid description of the decadence of 


the religious and social conditions in the country at the end 
of the eighteenth century. 


** My parents, and all their connexions being church 
people, I was what is called, baptized, in the church, 
and I have no doubt they devoutly thought that I was 
by their ceremony made a member of it, and put into 
a state of salvation; as, years after, there was nobody 
in that town or neighbourhood that doubted the validity 
and efficacy of baptism, to effect everything ascribed to 
it in the Church service. 

** The ignorance which still prevails on almost every 
theological subject, in many obscure parts of the country, 
is truly lamentable. It may still be said, many perish 
for lack of knowledge. Let this be laid to heart by all 
the professed friends of truth and of mankind. 

‘“‘ Surely there are yet plans to be adopted, and 
exertions to be made, that have not yet been thought 
of, or, at least, that have not been attempted, for en- 
lightening and improving the mass of the people, could 
the professors of the Gospel be brought to unite in some 
plan of oral religious instruction in which they might all 
agree,—and act in concert strictly confining themselves 
to those points about which they cannot differ,—and 
divide the whole country into small districts, so as not 
to omit a single village or hamlet,—much might be done 
to improve those who now remain in darkness and the 
shadow of death. 
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“No part of the country could well be more un- 
favourable to every kind of intellectual, moral, and 
religious improvement than that in which I spent my 
infancy. A considerable part of the population could 
not read, and the person who could read and write and 
keep a common account was deemed a good scholar. I 
knew, at least, one man, who was owner of a ship, and 
was a coal merchant ; who being incapable of reading 
and writing, had to employ the village schoolmaster to 
keep his accounts. There were neither Methodists nor 
Dissenters in either Blackney or many other places in 
its neighborhood.. The Established clergy were the only 
public instructors in religion, and they were almost to 
a man, perfectly indifferent about religion, indeed gener- 
ally without theological knowledge, or any concern 
about religion ;—most of them, if not all, were, so far as 
I ever discovered mere men of the world, and of plea- 
sure, and some of them openly immoral characters ; but 
as they kept on good terms with the farmers respecting 
tithes, and usually gave something to the poor at 
Christmas ; their want of religion, and even of morality, 
did not excite much censure. This however showed the 
bad moral state of the society in which they lived. 
Since the Methodists got into that neighborhood, an 
important change has taken place; and many of the 
clergy are themselves become zealots in religion ; which 
however absurd the notions they have adopted, has pro- 
duced good moral effects. The Lord’s Day at Blackney 
was a time for public sports after church hours, such as 
cricket playing, quoits, &c., of course these were attended 
with drinking, profanity, and many disorders. The 
moral state of the place was extremely bad. I recollect 
there was once a swearing match for a wager. I rejoice 
in the progressive improvement which has taken place 
among the people at large during the last fifty years ; 
and hope there can hardly be a village in England where 
such scenes would be allowed now as formerly disgraced 
the place of my nativity. 

“To preserve us from the contagion of vice which 
prevailed, my Mother forbade our mixing with the 
children of the parish at large ;—if we walked out, it 
was by ourselves, with selected companions, or under 
the eye of someone who watched over us; or we were 
restricted to play in our own yard, or in some place by 
ourselves. Except when at school, we were brought up 
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while under her immediate superintendance, in a ye 
secluded manner; this produced shyness and timidity; 
but I conceive, it saved us from many far greater evils,” 


At the age of seven Richard Wright was sent to a day 


school, his education being paid for by a relation of his 
mother. 


“‘ This circumstance was highly gratifying to me,” 
he writes. “ As now I should have an _ opportunity of 
learning to write and cipher, of which I before had no 
prospect ; it seemed a new era in my life, and seemed to 
open bright prospects to my view.” 


Even at this early age he was determined to make a 


mark in the world. 


** Whether it was ambition, or what I ought to cal] 
it, I know not; but I certainly felt a desire of dis. 
tinguishing myself in some way or other. I felt as if] 
must, by some means or other, break from the obscurity 
to which I seemed doomed ; I thought not of ways and 
means ; but my mind reached at something, undefined 
it was, yet impracticable as it was that any lot could be 
mine but that of laboring with my hands for bread, and 
ng and dying in the same obscurity as my Father had 

one.” 


In the course of his autobiography he frequently devoutly 


thanks God that he had been born of humble parents : 


“‘ It was a blessing to me, as it produced the con- 
viction that I had nothing to depend on, if I wished to 
distinguish myself in life, but God and my own exer- 
tions. This was a powerful motive to rouse all my 
powers to the most determined and persevering exer- 
tions. It was useful to me, as the poverty of my parents 
accustomed me in my infant years to what most persons 
would call privations, and habituated me to coarse and 
homely living and other mean accommodations. 

“It further occasioned my Mother’s teaching my 
Brothers and me to work (between school hours and in 
evenings, we were made to spin or knit) and thus taught 
us to have no idle time ; and going to school was like 
relaxation from labor. This had considerable influence 
on the formation of our habits, as to application and 
improvement of time. Being fond of reading, and my 
parents not being able to procure me books, I read the 
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Bible the more, and became much the more acquainted 
with its contents. It is also probable that the manner 
in which we were kept from a variety of things which 
would have diverted us, and taught to employ all our 
time, had some influence in forming, or at least streng- 
thening, a turn for close thought and meditation. 

“IT went regularly to church ; participated in the 
service with earnestness : My Mother used, on a Sunday 
to read the Scriptures and some other religious books to 
her family. . . . Some of the other books which she 
read contained dreadful ideas of God, and His vindictive 
conduct towards those who displeased Him. These, 
with other things I heard, gave me very erroneous ideas, 
and produced much uneasiness, and distress of mind. 

“The absurd things I heard said about the Devil, 
had so much influence on my mind, as not only to 
mingle with my thoughts by day, but to associate them- 
selves with my dreams by night. 

“In the latter part of the period I am reviewing, the 
Methodists, of the Calvinist denomination, came into our 
neighborhood. When I first heard of them, I was so far 
prejudiced against them, in consequence of my attach- 
ment to the Established Church, that I at once con- 
cluded they were the false prophets and deceivers 
spoken of in the New Testament, and was alarmed at 
the idea of my parents going to hear them.... 
Curiosity however got the better of prejudice, and I 
went, with some of my relations, about three miles to 
hear a female Methodist preacher. The novelty of 
hearing a woman preach; the earnestness of her 
manner; and in particular her preaching extempore ; 
deeply impressed my mind, and led to new trains of 
thought. 

** From this time the thought of becoming a preacher 
began to associate itself with my reveries and medita- 
tions; and as I now frequently heard Methodist 
preachers, chiefly Calvinists, and religious books belong- 
ing to that party came in my way and I read them with 
avidity : the idea was pretty strongly fixed ; and so far 
as related to my own determination, the die was cast, 
as to what should be my future destination and employ- 
ment in life. I began to think of texts for sermons, and 
what I could say from them. The subjects were all of 
the terrific and alarming kind. 

‘“‘ Thus before I closed my tenth year, God so ordered 
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things that my attachment to the established religion 
was shaken, my prejudices against whatever was opposed 
to it in some degree removed ; and at the same time ] 
was brought among new acquaintance, in the way of 
hearing religious conversation, of hearing zealoys 
preachers who came within a few miles of us, and of 
reading religious books which contained much that was 
new to me, whether these things led to right or wro 
opinions, they were of important use, as they brought 
the mind the more into exercise, and led to new thoughts 
and meditations.” 


Unfortunately Richard’s education was cut short at the 
age of eleven by the death of his benefactor, who had made 
it a condition that Richard and his brother should attend the 
Established Church while he paid for their education. He 
was very much displeased at their parents becoming Dis- 
senters and angrily asserted that “‘ If the old folks went the 
downward road the children should not.” 

Shortly after this his horse fell and rolled on him, causing 
his death. When Richard was told that his schooling was 
ended he said: ‘‘ Oh, Mother, I shall not now be prevented 
going to meeting, and for the rest God will provide.” ! 

On leaving school, the eleventh and twelfth years of his 
life were spent in miscellaneous employment, attending cattle, 
cutting fuel or anything he was capable of doing to obtain 
food. At the age of fourteen he went into service at Holt 
as foot-boy to a rich relation, the widow of his former patron, 
where he had the privilege of occasionally being allowed to 
play with his young relations. 


“‘ Here I had a good deal of leisure, and some little 
opportunity of learning more of the world, and of 
improving my manners; but as this family was much 
attached to the Church, I was not suffered to go to any 
Meeting house, and had the pain to hear the most dis- 
respectful things said of those who did; these were 
mortifying circumstances. I had some religious books ; 
but I was forced to keep them carefully concealed, and 
read them in secret. Necessity compelled me to submit 
to these things; but I felt it a yoke of bondage. ... 
It is likely the restraint I was under during these two 
years, laid a foundation in my mind for the utter 
abhorrence of every kind of control over others in 
religious matters.” 


1 The Christian Reformer, 1886. 
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RICHARD WRIGHT 91 


He was next apprenticed for three months to a grocer and 
draper, in a neighbouring market town, who was also a 








manufacturer of candles. ‘‘ Though not required to do so” 
ays Richard), “‘ I sometimes sat up all night to assist in 
that branch of the business, being anxious to acquaint myself 
with every part of it.”” But before the three months’ trial 
yas up Richard (then fifteen) was convinced that he could 
not “ fix’ in this situation as he would have to do things of 
which his conscience would disapprove. 


““My master dealt in Teas, and also in spirituous 
liquors ; and in a back room of which the exciseman was 
ignorant, he kept Teas and liquors which were smuggled. 
I discovered this by his telling me that, when the excise- 
man came to weigh the Teas, etc., I must never mention 
that there were any such articles in the said room. This 
as I reflected upon it, appeared to me a very serious 
matter. Could laid and abet a practice which defrauded 
the revenue? Besides, I might have to swear to the 
books in which all the Tea and Liquor sold on the 
premises ought to be entered. How could I do this? 
My conscience revolted at the idea. I also discovered 
that, when actually bound, I should find some difficulty 
in getting to meeting on the Sunday.” 


It was at this time that he paid his only visit to a theatre. 


“While with the Grocer and Draper before men- 
tioned, I was sent one evening to the Theatre with a 
gentleman’s great coat, and had opportunity of seeing 
part of the play. This was the only time I ever was at 
such an amusement and it affected me in a peculiar 
manner; not as an amusement, but as the theatre 
afforded the actors opportunity of distinguishing them- 
selves, of which I had before no idea; and had not a 
sense of religion and the hope of publicly acting in things 
of a serious and important nature taken such deep hold 
of me, I should probably have directed my thoughts 
with ardor towards a line of life which would neither 
have made me useful nor happy, had I been able to 
succeed in the pursuit of it: which it is most probable 
I should not.” 


_ After spending some months at home with his parents, at 
sixteen he again found employment, this time being appren- 
ticed to a blacksmith at Saxlingham. Here he had a variety 
of occupations, his master being a whitesmith as well as a 
blacksmith, also “a distinguished Leech and Farrier; and 
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in various instances a Doctor to the human species, especial] 
with regard to wounds, which he frequently managed wit) 
success.” He continues: 


“* Being of small stature and not very strong in my 
limbs, I found the work very hard at first ; but as othe 





objects which the situation secured to me were, to my 
view, so highly important, I determined not to re 
labor or difficulty. We had two shops, and the bug 
ness in our line of the two parishes of Saxlingham and 
Field-Dalling. I was soon inured to hard labor. We 
rose to work at five o’clock in the morning, and con. 
tinued it, with a short interval of rest in the middle of 
the day, till eight o’clock at night :—I however, being 
able to write and keep accounts, soon found the advan- 
tage of it, in being relieved from hard work at times to 
attend to my master’s accounts,—and was sometimes 
employed to go to the neighboring sea-port towns to 
transact his business with the iron merchant for him, 
and in similar affairs of business. As we had in such an 
obscure part of the country many jobs out of the con- 
mon way of business, I used sometimes to be employed 
with my master about these, in which we had to try our 
skill about what was new to us. Among things of this 
kind I remember our having to bronze a gun,—to make 
a wire bottom for a fine screen for corn for a miller,— 
and to do other things which properly belonged to the 
coppersmith ;—and after he got into the trade in drugs, 
we used to have some light employment in dressing 
wounds, etc. Thus I found the little education (and 
little indeed it was) I had, and the particular turn of my 
mind, relieved me at times from a harder by calling me 
to a lighter employment. 

““The manner in which I spent my time was as 
follows : From five in the morning till noon, I was labor- 
ing in the shop or otherwise employed, for my master. 
The time of relaxation in what we called the noon hour 
I endeavoured to improve by taking care to have a book 
at hand, that, unless so wearied as, especially in warm 
weather, to lie down on the ground and take a short 
sleep, I might spend part of it in reading. Then I was 
engaged at work again till eight o’clock in the evening. 
Then supper, after which, my plan was, to sit down to 
read as long as I could keep fully awake to do it. Some- 
times indeed I would doze a few minutes first in a chair, 
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RICHARD WRIGHT 93 


that — be able after to attend to a book till I went 
to bed. 

‘“* Now I became a regular attendant at Meeting. We 
had two places of worship belonging to the same con- 
gregation. The one at Hanworth, about four or five 
miles from our residence ;—to this I went every Sunday 
morning ;—the other at Guestwick, about twice that 
distance, the former was a kind of chapel of ease to the 
latter. To the latter we usually went one Sunday in 
the month, as it was there the Lord’s Supper was 
administered ; and the public service was in the after- 
noon. We thought nothing in those days of going four 
or five miles to hear a sermon, and then as far farther 
to hear another in the afternoon, though in the latter 
case we had to take a crust of bread and cheese in our 
pockets to eat by the way instead of dining. The Sun- 
day was to us a delightful day : going in small parties 
to the meeting, and from one meeting to the other, the 
conversation by the way &c. gave much mental pleasure.” 


His character stood a severe test in the vicious sur- 


roundings in which he dwelt : 


** The situation in which I was placed, as an appren- 
tice to a Blacksmith,” he tells us, ‘* exposed me to much 
evil example and many snares. The other apprentices 
and journeymen were quite irreligious, and some of them 
profane and vicious characters. Our shops were the 
resort of the refuse of society, and that in a part of the 
country where the inhabitants in general were quite 
uncultivated and their morals very bad. I had unavoid- 
ably to hear a great deal of profane and lewd conversa- 
tion, and sometimes to witness conduct far from decent 
and proper. I thank God I was under such impressions 
that these things did not contaminate me. I was 
deemed singular, and sometimes ridiculed for being 
such ; but my mind was made up to avoid, when I 
could, the society of the wicked. . . . 

‘* About this time I began to think of reproving the 
flagrant vices which prevailed in the neighborhood. It 
happening on a Sunday that, in Field Dalling, the 
Church-wardens and Overseers, who ought to have been 
the guardians of order, were at a public house, got intoxi- 
cated and instead of checking, promoted tumult and 
fighting. A few days after, I wrote some lines, which I 
then thought poetry, reprobating their conduct. Of 
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these I prepared six copies, and, assisted by an acquaint. 
ance, posted them up in the night in different parts of 
the village. This would appear to many a daring step, 





for a poor boy to take upon him to reprove the lead; 
men in the parish in a public manner, and bluntly to 
censure their conduct. Though no name was signed ty 
these papers, I was aware they would be seen by som 
persons who would know the hand writing which I haj 
not the art of disguising: and that aside from this, 
suspicion would be likely to fall upon me. This turned 
out to be the case ; however I suffered no inconvenience 
in consequence, and had reason to think it had some 
influence in checking the repetition of such disorders; 
as some of the parties seemed to feel somewhat ashamed 
of their conduct. I bless God that early in life I learned 
never to shrink from doing what I thought right, from 
an apprehension of unpleasant consequences. 

“I began now to exercise my fancy in frequently 
writing verses of one kind or other ; most commonly on 
religious subjects, calling them hymns; this was a 
devout exercise to the mind, and kept it bent on things 
of the highest importance. My thoughts were thus 
employed, sometimes when walking, sometimes when at 
work in the midst of noisy and profane persons. 

‘“* During my eighteenth year I began to write ser- 
mons, and toward the close of it to read some of my 
compositions to a few select friends, chiefly my nearest 
relations. I then thought, if I might write discourses 
and read them in public, I could begin to act as a 
preacher ; but to preach extempore appeared to me an 
extremely formidable and difficult undertaking ;—but 
written sermons were not used and would hardly have 
been tolerated in the religious connexions in which I 
then was : had it been otherwise, probably, I should not 
have become an extempore preacher ; but I thank God 
I was necessitated to adopt that plan: as I think I have 
been of the more use to the poor. 

‘** Among my acquaintances during the period I am 
reviewing, was a poor old woman, whose house was 4 
convenient place for a few friends to meet for conversa- 
tion, reading, and prayer. 

‘* At such meetings I generally bore a part, having 
acquired courage to pray in such small assemblies. 

‘“* About the time I completed my eighteenth year I 
was urged by some of my relations and friends to preach, 
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at Blackney, the place of my nativity ; to which I con- 
sented, and a Tuesday evening was appointed. I felt a 
good deal agitated, but went at the time. The meeting 
was held in my Father’s house ; the congregation was 
small ;—it consisted of my Father and Mother, most of 
my Brothers and Sisters, my Grandfather, an Uncle and 
Aunt, the Schoolmaster of the Parish, with whom I had 
been at school when very young, and a few of the neigh- 
bors, who had known me from my infancy. I stood on 
something in a corner of the room, and preached from 
2 Corinthians 13, 5, ‘ Examine yourselves whether ye 
be in the faith.’ I had studied the sermon as well as the 
subject ;—this enabled me to go on pretty well, though 
my feelings were a good deal agitated. I held the Bible 
before my eyes and saw nobody, and preached for about 
fifty minutes. What was said to me afterwards en- 
couraged me to proceed in the work which I had com- 
menced. Accordingly I engaged to preach at Black- 
ney once a fortnight on the Sunday in the afternoon, as 
there would then be no service there, either in the 
church or elsewhere. This I accordingly did, for some 
length of time; and as I proceeded I gained more 
courage, attained more command of my feelings and 
powers, and felt pleasure in the exercise. I always made 
a point of studying my discourses, of arranging the 
matter as carefully as I could, having a complete outline 
of the whole in my memory, and of retiring a consider- 
able time for meditation, before I commenced the ser- 
vice. Always endeavoring to bring my mind fully into 
the subject to feel the spirit of it, and into a devotional 
frame, before I began the service. From the first I was 
heard with attention, and received as much encourage- 
ment to go on as I could well have expected.” 


When the Minister of the Calvinist Church, of which 
Richard Wright was a member, heard of his preaching he 
brought the matter forward at the next Church Meeting. 
While the Members did not forbid him to preach they decided 
that it was not orderly for him to do so until he had delivered 
a religious address to them privately, whereby they could 
judge of his ability and worthiness to become a preacher. 
Although Richard considered that they had no authority to 
do this, he complied with their request and delivered a dis- 
course at their next meeting. This—he says—he did “ with 
much agitation of feeling and consequent confusion of 
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thought.” However, his address met with approval and the 
Minister and Church Members gave their sanction to his 
preaching. 


‘“‘ Thus, though still an apprentice, I was, what js 
called, regularly sent forth as a preacher of the Gospel, 
an office and work which I then thought, and have ever 
continued to think, the most honorable and glorious any 
mortal could be engaged in, and calculated to afford the 
most solid pleasure. I neither received nor expected to 
receive any pecuniary advantage by it. 

** Never did young man enter on the Ministry under 
greater disadvantages. I had received no instruction 
in the English language, nor was I acquainted with a 
single rule of grammar : I had very little information of 
any kind, and had no person in the circle of my acquain- 
tance to give me the least assistance in improving myself, 
I was poor and could not afford to spend many shillings 
in books. Having usually to work from five o’clock in 
the morning till eight o’clock at night, I had but little 
time for reading and study ; only as I took it from the 
hours I should have spent in sleep, and as I acquired the 
habits of studying subjects mentally while at work. I 
felt conscious of possessing strong natural powers: and 
great confidence in God that He would enable me to go 
forward,—indeed an habitual regard to Him gave me 
strength and resolution to go on. 

‘“* The people I had to address were illiterate, and 
generally totally ignorant of God and religion; I 
thought I could do them some good by instructing them 
from the Scriptures ; and I felt zeal in the cause. 

‘“* My character stood pretty high in the neighbor- 
hood which was extremely illiterate, and because I could 
write pretty readily, understand arithmetic very well, 
had acquired the art of composing thoughts in writing, 
and had read more than those around me, I was deemed 
a scholar. I was sometimes employed to write letters 
for persons, which required them to acquaint me with 
their secrets ; and they never feared my betraying the 
confidence they reposed in me.” 


About this time (in his nineteenth year) an important 


change began to take place in his religious beliefs which led 
to his separation from the Calvinists ; his brother John, who 
was apprenticed at Walsingham, had joined the Society of 


Arminian Methodists. 
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“ Tidings of this reached me and gave me pain, as I 
had been taught to think Arminianism a very dangerous 
heresy ; consequently I thought it my duty to do what 
I could to reclaim him from errors into which I believed 
he had fallen, and if possible convince him of the truth 
of Calvinism. I wrote him a long letter which filled 
three sheets of paper, in defence of Election and Repro- 
bation. . . . Shortly after I visited my Brother and 
conversation took place, some new impressions were 
made on my mind. I do not recollect how many letters 
passed ; but the matter led to doubts in my own mind 
of the truth of the doctrines I had undertaken to defend. 
Thus my setting about the defence of Calvinism led me 
to question the truth of it ; consequently to re-examine 
the subject with as much attention and care as I could. 
In a short time my faith in some of the Calvinistic doc- 
trines was completely shaken.” 


Richard was now excommunicated from the Calvinist 


Church at Guestwick. 


“* They held a Church Meeting and excommunicated 
me. They did not think it necessary to summon me 
before them; but tried and condemned me in my 
absence, and cast me out from among them as an 
heretic; cutting me off from privileges I had volun- 
tarily relinquished.” } He continues: “‘ It was no small 
conflict to give up sentiments which I had hitherto 
believed to be the most sacred and important doctrines 
of truth, to separate myself from religious connexions 
which I had long highly valued and esteemed, and to 
incur the censure of a Church of which some of my 
nearest and dearest relatives were still members. What- 
ever some persons may think, nothing but a regard to 
truth and to the dictates of conscience, with a humble 
dependence on God, could support and carry a person, 
especially one so young, through so severe a struggle. 

“‘ The change in my religious views and sentiments, 
which I have mentioned, was but the commencement of 
one far more extensive ; it awakened in me a spirit of 
free enquiry,—though I then little thought how far it 
would lead me; and the treatment I received made 
every species of religious domination and control over 


1 This shows he was excommunicated from the Calvinist Church on 


account of his changed views, not, as stated in The Dictionary of National 
Biography, because of his preaching on week-days. 
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Guestwick Church, at the same time admitting that he gained 
many advantages and owed a great deal to his association 
with the Calvinist Church. 
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faith and conscience hateful to me. Still I had no doubt 
of the truth of the leading doctrines of reputed ortho. 
doxy ;—such as the Deity of Christ, Original sin, th. 
atonement, and eternal torments. Yet I felt the chang 
my mind had undergone to be considerable, as I now 
believed the love of God to be universal,—that He hag 
made all men for happiness,—that Christ died for 

that sufficient grace was provided for all to enable they 
to do what God requires of them,—and that He will her. 
after render to every man according to His works :—hy 
I did not see to what these sentiments, followed to thei 
natural consequences, would lead; and it was many year 
before the change of views thus begun was completed,” 





He strongly condemned the intolerance and bigotry of the 


“The Church at Guestwick, of which I was a 
member, is one of the old non-conformist churches, 
formed within a few years, if not immediately, after the 
secession from the National Church, in the reign of 
Charles the Second. The Church had shown some 
proofs of bigotry and illiberality towards some of its 
Ministers before I was a member of it. A Mr Kemp 
who was once the Minister whilst in that situation 
became an Unitarian ; in consequence of which, though 
not immediately excluded he was so unkindly and rudely 
treated that he felt it necessary to leave his situation. 

** Another gentleman who was Minister at Guestwick 
before my time, and who was either dismissed, or s0 
treated as to be induced to leave the situation, was a 
Mr Kirkpatrick. I remember hearing the old Member 
speak very disrespectfully of him. Yet there were only 
two charges I recollect hearing them bring against him: 
the one was, that he would sometimes play at cards,— 
the other, that he once spent a whole day in examining 
some maps. With respect to the first however inexpe- 
dient it might be and however necessary for a Minister 
to deny himself in matters which would give offence and 
injure his usefulness, it was extremely illiberal to con- 
strue such an action into a crime; but that the second 
should be made the ground of a charge, is a great, proof 
of ignorance, illiberality and injustice. It is to he 
lamented that Christians should have so acted. 
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“From my connexions with the Calvinists I certainly 
derived some important advantages, one of these I con- 
ceive to be, my being made thoroughly acquainted with 
the system itself, by the various books which I read, 
especially the old writers of that class as well as some of 
the more modern,—such as Doddrige, Watts, Harvey, 
&c., the preachers I heard, and the free intercourse I 
had with those who firmly believed it. Another, the 
opportunity I had of observing its influence and effect 
on its steady professors, and what I felt of these in 
myself. From what I felt myself, I am persuaded that 
its influence is, in some respects bad. It produced in 
me a considerable degree of bigotry and uncharitable- 
ness, and interrupted the kinder feelings of the heart 
towards persons of other sentiments. It produced in 
me a degree of pride and of the Pharisaical spirit, led me 
to regard myself as one of the peculiar favourites of 
heaven and to look down upon others, as the Pharisee 
did on the publican, as persons whom God did not so 
regard and distinguish. ... It darkened my views 
respecting the Divine excellencies, and the benevolent 
design, efficacy, and glory of the Gospel. It sometimes 
produced gloom and sadness, as I could not always 
preserve the firm persuasion that I was one of the elect : 
—but it certainly did not produce in me an indifference 
to moral purity :—The Minister and people I was con- 
nected with, were very anxious to guard the doctrine 
from any immoral applications.” 


The next doctrine to which Richard Wright turned his 


attention was Baxterianism, a sort of medium between 
Calvinism and Arminianism, but before the close of his 
twentieth year, he says : 


“I was disatisfied with all that I had yet heard as a 
theory of Christian doctrine. 

“Such were my mental struggles in pursuit of truth, 
which I knew not how to discover, as the sacred volume 
appeared to me obscure through the shades of human 
systems, and interpretations.” 


After his separation from the Calvinists he was chiefly 


associated with the Wesleyan Methodists, preaching for them 
regularly. 


“ T had usually full employment on the Sunday, and 
preached occasionally on a week evening. The places 
where I preached among the Wesleyans were Fakenham, 
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Walsingham, and Wells, market towns ; besides some 
villages. When I had leisure I also preached in some 
places where no regular meetings were held. . . . The 
Sunday though a day of relaxation from worldly bugi. 
ness, was to me a day of much exertion. Sometimes | 
walked about twenty-eight miles and preached thre 
times on the Sunday ;—once I walked twelve miles and 
preached four times. Sometimes I had to walk aboy 
ten miles home after preaching in the evening ; and it 
was difficult to avoid falling asleep as I walked along, 
Still I had to be hard at work by five o’clock on the 
Monday morning.” 


It was during his twentieth year that, being released from 
his apprenticeship, he settled in Norwich as a regular 
minister. Here the first part of his autobiography ends (it 
was never completed); and at the end he again thanks God 
for his poor origin. 


‘‘The few years I passed under the paternal roof, 
though in a humble cottage, and nated with homely 
fare, afford many pleasing recollections, and probably 
furnished more real enjoyment than if passed in a 
splendid mansion. The humble mode of living and the 
industry to which I was then habituated have been of 
use to me all my days, as they taught me to have few 
wants, comparatively speaking, and that the least 
expensive way of supplying them is best. The having 
been taught to work hard, and eat my bread in the sweat 
of my brow, prepared me for a life of the greater exer- 
tion and not to regard labor and fatigue as an evil.” 


He remained in Norwich about ten years; during part of 
this period he threw in his lot with the Sabellian Church 
known by the name of “ Johnsonian.” He next became 
minister to a Johnsonian Congregation at Wisbech. 


‘“* When I became Minister of the Congregation at Wis- 
beach, though my views of some subjects were not exactly 
what they now are, I was on the whole a Unitarian.” 

In his book, Missionary Life, he describes the horror 
with which Unitarianism was generally regarded at this date: 

‘* When it was generally known that I was an avowed 
Unitarian, strange rumours were soon afloat respecting 
what I believed and what I did not believe. The most 
absurd construction was put upon my words, and I was 

1 Missionary Life. 
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RICHARD WRIGHT 101 
sometimes charged with saying things which I had never 
even thought of. Every possible method was used to 
frighten persons from hearing me, from reading anything 
which I wrote, and even from conversing with me. I was 
described as a most dangerous man, and credit was given 
me for talents to which I did not pretend in order to 
ersuade people that I was capable of deceiving them. 
t was said that I was so artful, and so capable of 
twisting things about, and of giving them a specious 
colouring, that those who heard me, or talked with me 
were sure to be misled: but it was sometimes added, that 
the Devil always employed such agents, that the first in- 
strument he employed to deceive mankind was a serpent. 
‘** A person once told a pretty large company in my 
hearing that my art and address was such that, if I 
undertook to prove that black was white I should make 
them believe it. Though I had never preached on 
politics nor shown myself in any public way in political 
matters there were persons who insinuated that I was an 
enemy to the Government. . . . I had one consolation, 
my moral character was never attacked.” 


It was from Wisbech that he first commenced his work 
as a Unitarian Missionary, and in 1810 devoted his whole 
time to this work, travelling all over England and Scotland. 
From 1819 to 1822, at the invitation of the Unitarian Fund 
Committee, he preached in the vicinity of London. He next 
moved to Trowbridge, remaining there for several years as 
minister to a Unitarian Baptist Congregation. The last nine 
years of his life were employed as a minister at Kirkstead in 
Lincolnshire, and here he died after a few hours’ illness on 
September 17, 1836, at the age of seventy-two. 

His first marriage was romantic (according to family 
tradition). He fell in love with Isabella Garland, the 
daughter of a rich miller, who forbade the marriage owing to 
Richard’s position as a penniless young minister. Richard 
was so determined in his suit that Mr Garland not only 
locked Isabella in her bedroom but barred and shuttered the 
window. Richard, however, was not deterred by this, but 
went at night with a ladder and tools, broke open the shutters, 
enabling Isabella to escape, whereupon they ran away and 
were married. His wife predeceased him by eight years, 
and he married again towards the end of his life. 


URSULA KENTISH WRIGHT. 


NorrincHaAM. 














ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE INDIAN MIND, 


Proressor J. N. FARQUHAR, D.Litt. (Oxon.), 
Hon. D.D. (ABERDEEN), 


Manchester University. 


BriraIn has been closely associated with India for 170 years; 
and since A.D. 1800 Orientalists have built up an imposing 
structure of reliable knowledge about the people of India, 
their life and history, so that they are no longer unknown, 
Yet, since much of this literature is in languages other than 
English, and a good deal of it is technical and difficult, 
this new and captivating science reaches but a small per- 
centage of intelligent English people. 

In consequence, very few of our citizens have seen the 
real splendour of India or realised the high capacity of her 
cultured classes; our ennobling relationship with that 
famous land stirs too little enthusiasm amongst us; and most 
of us fail to think as worthily of her people as we ought to 
do. It may therefore be well to gather here a number of the 
more shining and significant achievements of the Indian 
mind. 

To Europeans Greece is the homeland of philosophy, 
science, art and every intellectual creation; and there are 
the best of reasons for this judgment. Yet scholars have 
gradually realised that there are two Asiatic lands which, in 
the history of human culture, deserve a place beside Greece 
as sources of light and precious help. These are India and 
China; and we shall think of all three countries here, so 
that we may realise the more clearly what India’s place in 
the history of civilisation really is. 

(a) The great epics attributed to Homer, the Iliad and 
the Odyssey, are the earliest product of the Greek genius. 
The best minds of the world agree in regarding these poems 
as works of extraordinary beauty, vividness and power. 
They stand alone in literature. 

Yet, round about the very time when the Homeric poems 
102 
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THE INDIAN MIND 103 


arose, the ninth century B.c., the early Indians created a 
work of another type altogether, a work which, confessedly, 
shows less original power, and yet is marked by such startling 
freshness and individuality as to justify us in setting it beside 
the great Greek epics. We refer to the Rigveda. It is a 
collection of a thousand hymns, composed to be sung or 
recited by priests, in honour of the gods, while the sacrifices 
were being offered ; yet these lyrics of the morning of the 
yorld present to our eyes a picture of the early people and 
thir gods so natural, revealing and beautiful that they will 
ertainly hold an honoured place in the artistic literature 
of the world for ever. Hence we dare to think of the Rigveda 
as not unworthy to be regarded as a sort of Indian parallel 
to the Homeric poems. 

(b) Music has been studied and cultivated in India from 
avery early date. The Rigveda shows that percussion, wind 
and stringed instruments were already in use among the 
people before 800 B.c., and that of the three orders of priests 
employed in the sacrifices one was an order of singers, 
Udgatris. The second Veda, the Sdmaveda, consists of the 
hymns which the Udgatris sang or chanted; and with it 
have come down to us some of the musical treatises which 
were used in the training of young Udgatris. Since those 
early days music has had a great history in India. 

(c) At a very early date—probably in the eighth century 
B.c.—traders brought a Semitic alphabet from Babylonia 
to India. Indian priests had already made a careful study 
of the Sanskrit language in their schools, so that they were 
‘able at once to adapt the foreign alphabet to its sounds. 
Then, from that time onwards, linguistic science was eagerly 
cultivated in India, so that a scientific grammar was de- 
veloped there some considerable time before the days of 
Aristotle,? who is the father of European grammar. India 
thus bears the palm in the matter of linguistic science. 

Yet in all other sciences we must acknowledge the 
supremacy of Greece. There rational science was created 
and developed, and from Greece the whole world must learn. 
(d) Our setting of Greece, India and China together is 
further justified by the fact that these same three lands each 
independently invented coins 3—China about 1000, Greece * 


? Fox Strangways, The Music of Hindostan. 
* Macdonell, Sanskrit Literature, 268-9. 


Pike Macdonald, The Evolution of Coinage, pp. 5 ff. Cambridge University 


* Or possibly Lydia. 
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about 700, India about 400 B.c.—and that from these three 
beginnings all the other coinages of this earth have beep 
developed. That the invention of coins implies no mean 
practical capacity every thinking mind will readily acknow- 
ledge. It thus seems to be right to bracket these three 
together as peoples of real original genius. 

(e) India has been universally regarded as a land ruled 
by kings of unlimited power, wealth and display, as in 
Milton’s lines : 


“ Or where the gorgeous east with richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold.” 


It is, therefore, the more significant to realise that in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. there were many republics! 
in North India. They were aristocratic rather than demo- 
cratic in outlook and in government, and were thus not 
unlike the early Roman republic. May we not see in this 
another indication of the range of the Indian mind? Durin 
the youth of the great Buddha, his father, Suddhodana, was 
the head of the republic of the Sakya clan, whose capital, 
Kapilavastu, nok at a point—now within the limits of 
Nepal—to the north of Gorakhpur. 

(f) In the seventh century B.c., the comfortable old 
belief that the gods reward the well-doer with prosperity 
and happiness, and punish the evil-doer with disaster, 
bereavement and suffering in this life, had become incredible : 
careful observation destroys it. 

Thus a new theory of the apportionment of happiness 
and misery had become necessary ; and some Indian thinker, 
intimate with rude tribes in his vicinity who believed that 
after death a human soul may live another life as an animal, 
a plant, or even as a stone, thought that in their beliefs he 
had found a solution of the moral problem. Clearly, a man 
does not receive measured reward or punishment for his 
deeds in the life in which the deeds are done; but, if the 
soul lives a series of lives, may not the circumstances of each 
succeeding life provide the recompense for the deeds of the 
preceding ? From this initial idea the whole doctrine of 
Transmigration and Karma arose. It gradually took settled 
shape and became one of the fundamental beliefs of Indian 
theology. 

Still more significant is the fact that this new belief was 
carried to every part of Asia by Buddhist missionaries or 


1 Fifteen are mentioned by Professor Rhys Davids in The Cambridge 
History of India, vol. i., p. 175. 
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by Hindu colonists, and that throughout the middle and the 
east of Asia it was everywhere welcomed and is still believed ; 
while to the west, in Afghanistan, Persia, Babylonia and 
beyond, it found very little acceptance. 

A similar belief appeared in Greece among the Orphics 
in the sixth century B.c., and Pythagoras, Plato and a few 
other Greeks accepted it; but it soon died out. From the 
Indus westward, Transmigration has been accepted only by 
individuals or small groups. 

(g) It is remarkable that philosophy sprang up spon- 
taneously and ne, omg in three far-sundered lands— 
Greece, India and China. Further, while speculative thought 
seems to have germinated a good deal earlier in India than 
in Greece or in China, yet the time of richest flowering was 
almost contemporaneous in all three countries; and Con- 
fucius in China, the Buddha in India, and Pythagoras in 
Greece were actually contemporaries. 

The philosophic work of Greece stands by itself, seemingly 
destined to dominate the mind of the whole human race. 
Yet beside this master force we ought to grant an honourable 
place to the philosophical religions of India, which for many 
centuries have inspired religious thought and practice not 
only in India, but also in all the lands of Central and Eastern 
Asia. Chinese philosophy has also found a welcome in Korea 
and Japan. 

(h) It was reaction against Transmigration that led to the 
rise of philosophical religion in India. Not that any one in 
India questioned the truth of the doctrine ; it was universally 
accepted as a revelation of the facts of the other world. 
Further, the ordinary man seems to have rather liked the 
idea; he was quite pleased to look forward to another life 
on earth. But the prospect of endless rebirth revolted all 
spiritual and intellectual men; to them the thought of an 
endless series Of descents into this fleeting, unsatisfactory 
world of sin, shame and suffering was unendurable. ‘“ There 
must be a way of escape! How can we find Release from 
the necessity of rebirth ?’ It was a noble motive, essentially 
spiritual. Here once more the dignity of the Indian mind is 
splendidly revealed. 

In response to this necessity a whole series of systems 
of Release arose. These we cannot set out here in detail. 
We content ourselves with noting three outstanding facts, 
each of great interest. 

(1) Every system which was preached in India in the 
sixth and fifth centuries B.c. demanded an ascetic life of 
Vou. XXVI.—No., 1. 4* 
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renunciation from the man who was eager to win Release, 
Wife, child, home, social position, profession, property, ordi 
food and clothing and every type of amusement had all to be 
given up. The man went out in rags to beg his bread, to 
sleep at the foot of a tree, and to spend his energies in g 
lonely inner struggle to attain Release, or else he became an 
obedient monk in a Buddhist monastery. 

In some schools not merely asceticism was demandet, 
but also austerities, ¢.e., forms of self-torture. The most 
notable case is the Jain community ; to this day every Jain 
monk must annually pluck out all his hair, taking each single 
hair by itself. The same rule is applied to the nun. Yet 
this is but one of their rigours. 

These ascetic orders made an ineffaceable impression on 
India, and so great was the impact on Asia that in eve 
land of the centre and the far east the traveller will to-day 
find ascetics, either Buddhist, Hindu or Taoist; and we 
know that the lands of the west were amazed by what they 
saw, even where they did not copy the discipline. The life 
of Manichzan monks was in every detail copied from Indian 
asceticism. 

(2) The theology of the way of Release adopted within 
Hinduism is of far more interest than any other feature of 
the system. For many centuries the people had believed 
in the existence of a divine being who was outside the circle 
of the gods whom they worshipped. He was the One, he 
was the All, he was the Source ; but he stood in no definite 
relation to human life. Later he was called the Atman, 
i.e., the Self of the universe ; and he then became the centre 
of the Hindu doctrine of Release. The doctrine ran, ‘‘ Thou 
art That,” 7.e., ““ Thy self is the supreme Self”; and the 
man who realised his identity was thereby released from 
Rebirth. 

For Europeans the interest of this most striking concep- 
tion lies in its relation to Christian conviction. To us God 
is our Father ; to the reflective Hindu God and his own soul 
are identical. 

Surely we must realise here the penetration and the 
dignity of the Hindu mind, even if we cannot accept the 
doctrine. 

This way of Release finds expression in the early Upani- 
shads, acknowledged by all scholars as being the loftiest 
literature that India has produced. Here and there they 
approach Hebrew prophecy in its dignity and insight. In 
other passages one is reminded of the utterances of the early 
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thinkers of Greece; in others of the dignity and grace of 
Plato. 

(8) Of the many other modes of Release which arose in 
those days by far the most important is the Buddhist solution 
ofthe problem. The founder, who was known as the Buddha, 
“the enlightened one,” was a man of very lofty character, 
of large intellectual capacity, and of remarkable powers of 

rsuasion and organisation. His message ran, “ There is 
no God and no immortal soul; and life is misery.” Release 
wuld be won only by prolonged intellectual and moral self- 
discipline in a monastery, in accordance with the Buddha’s 
teaching. 

This great man’s influence, as it was organised and 
modified by his successors in the following centuries, won 
immense success in India for a thousand years, and, in three 
variant forms, is to-day a very large religious force outside 
India: in Ceylon, Burma, Siam; in China, Korea and 
Japan; and in Tibet, Mongolia and Manchuria. The Buddha 
is unquestionably the greatest of the sons of India. 

(i) Another link which unites Greece, India and China is 
the search for a trustworthy logic—the science of reasoning. 
The logic which is the basis of logical studies in all the 
universities of the world to-day appeared in Greece, in the 
works of Aristotle, in the fourth century B.c. 

In India a school of logic 1 arose, seemingly in the third 
century A.D., and has had a continuous history until to-day. 
About a.D. 400 a clear conception of the necessary grounds 
of trustworthy reasoning was formed by Dignaga, the 
greatest of Buddhist logicians. It has been suggested by an 
Indian scholar that Dignaga may have been somewhat 
indebted to Greece, but there is no proof that he borrowed his 
achievement. ? 

Post-Confucian thinkers in China struggled towards 
logical science and formed a number of real logical concepts, 
but they never reached the syllogism.? 

(7) The Aryan forefathers of the Hindu people had 
neither temples nor idols, as may be seen from the Rigveda ; 
but (c. 400 B.c.) temple-and-image worship was adopted as 
legitimate for all Hindus, and the system then set up rapidly 


1 Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, Clarendon Press, 1921. 

4 Six Indian books on Logic appear in the Chinese Buddhist Canon : 
Bhunyiu Nanjio, Nos. 1200, 1216, 1228, 1224, 1252, 1265. They were all 
written by Buddhists. 

® The Development of Logical Method in Ancient China, by Professor 
Hu Shih, of the National University of Peking. Shanghai, 1922. 
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grew and expanded until it covered the whole sub-cop. 
tinent. 

But the fact we wish to emphasise is this, that in India, 
as in each of the other great countries of antiquity, temple. 
and-image worship was the chief force which stimulated 
progress in architecture, wood-carving, sculpture and paint. 
ing. All these may be traced in India from the fourth 
century B.c. Both architecture and sculpture! rose to great 
splendour in the temples and monuments of all the three 
religions—Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism. 

In spite of the great wars which have scarred the 
provinces of India in the intervening centuries, the people of 
India to-day possess in the vast numbers of surviving 
structures an inheritance of inestimable value and beauty, 
In recent decades, Europe and America have gradually 
become conscious of these treasures—museums and literature 
both reflect this healthy change—yet the facts require to be 
made much more generally known. 

Further, in every land of the East where Buddhism or 
Hinduism went in the Middle Ages, the knowing traveller 
recognises to-day in the architecture and sculpture before 
him many characteristics of Indian religion and art. China 
and Japan are too well known to need mention in this 
connection; we shall turn elsewhere. Cambodia, for 
example, possesses a beautiful art of its own, which is largely 
Eastern in its main features, yet is almost entirely Hindu 
in its subjects and in many of its decorative features. The 
sculpture of Java, which, as seen in the magnificent stiipa 
of Boro Budur and in temples and images elsewhere, evinces 
masterly skill and very deep feeling, is almost altogether 
Indian in its subjects and types. Indian painting also 
proved a most helpful and stimulating force for centuries in 
most lands of Asia. 

(k) Epic poetry appeared in India in the fourth century 
B.C., five centuries later than the Homeric poems. We must 
also confess that the Indian epics cannot vie with the Greek 
in power or in artistic perfection. Yet they are strangely 
parallel in one way: the Mahabharata, like the Iliad, is an 
epic of war; the Ramayana, like the Odyssey, is an epic of 
wandering. Further, though incomparable with the Greek 
epics as works of art, they have had endless significance for 
religion in India; for each epic has its own incarnate god, 
the Mahabharata having Krishna, the Ramayana Réma; 


1 Coomaraswamy. History of Indian and Indonesian Art, London, 
Edward Goldston, 1927. 
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and they have also been an ever-living source of dramatic 
inspiration to poet and peasant in all parts of India. 

(I) The priestly schools of early India, which were 
originally created to train young Brahmans for their duties 
at the sacrifices, were finally thrown open to every youth of 
the three highest castes—Brahman, Kshatriya, Vaisya—in 
order that no promising lad might fail to get a good religious 
and literary education. 

Then, at later dates, when training in law, government, 
war, medicine, rhetoric, poetics, mathematics and such like 
became necessary, special schools were created for each 
subject. 

Finally, by the fourth century B.c., a great university 
had grown up at Taxila, in the far north-west, and thither 
{om every quarter of India the finest young men went for 
an education. Then, after the Christian era, two Buddhist 
universities grew up farther south, at Nalanda, in Bihar, and 
at Vikramasila, on the Ganges. To these famous places of 
learning flocked not only crowds of Indians, but hundreds 
of eager students from all the Buddhist lands of the East. 
Down to A.D. 1200 these universities were to Asia what 
Bologna, Paris and Oxford were to Europe in the Middle 
Ages. India was then truly the light of Asia. 

From A.D. 400 onwards Buddhist pilgrims came in large 
numbers to visit the sacred places of Buddhism. Some ten 
years ago, when I went to see Buddh-gaya, the scene of the 
Buddha’s enlightenment, I met several pilgrims from over- 
seas there. Thus the stream of visitors from other lands has 
not as yet dried up. 

(m) While thinking of the ancient universities of India 
we may give one moment to a modern foundation. Plato 
created:in Athens his Academy, which finally gave birth to 
European university life and teaching. His purpose was to 
train his fellow-countrymen to deal with the thorny religious 
and political questions which faced Athens and Greece in 
the fourth century B.c. A similar academy has been created 
in East Bengal in our own day by Dr Rabindranath Tagore, 
to give young Indians a rich modern education, so that they 
may be prepared to deal with the grave problems in religion, 
education and government which burden the best minds of 
India to-day. 

(n) Like Greece and England, India has its own dramatic 
art,’ distinguished from other national styles by notable 
differences. Unlike the drama of Greece and of England, 


1 Keith, The Sanskrit Drama, Clarendon Press, 1924. 
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the Indian drama has produced no tragedies. Every Indian 
drama has a happy ending. Even if a struggle issuing in 
death form part of the plot, the outcome is always happiness, 

The drama arose in North India in the first century z.,c, 
and had a history of a thousand years, reaching the height 
of its glory in the plays of Kalidasa in the fourth century a.p, 
His Sakuntala is a masterpiece of dramatic and poetic work, 
It may be read in an English translation in one of the 
volumes of Everyman. 

(0) Every one will readily acknowledge that the artistic 
industries of a country may be an index of the practical 
genius of the people, and also of their sense of beauty. From 
this point of view we may well turn for a moment to one of 
the earliest industries of India. The people were already 
wearing cotton clothing when the Greeks first met them, 
long before the birth of Christ. From very early dates they 
exported muslin of gossamer tissue and of beautiful tints 
for the delight of the ladies of Egypt, and later it was carried 
in large quantities to the Roman Empire. Thus the people 
of our great Eastern dependency had already the skill and 
the taste to manufacture dainty muslin 2000 years before 
Manchester learned to spin and weave the wonderful fibre. 

(p) In India a representative committee usually consists 
of five persons, and is called a five-group (pafichdyat). May 
we not worthily conclude this catalogue of India’s achieve- 
ments with a pafichdyat of her greatest men ? 

(1) The Buddha (560-480 B.c.) is India’s greatest 
personality. He alone among founders of religion, in his 
gentleness, reasonableness, forbearance, brotherliness and 
influence over men, recalls Jesus. Without question, his 
achievement far surpasses that of any other Indian. 

(2) Asoka, king of five-sixths of India from 278 to 282 B.c., 
became a Buddhist in 261 B.c., and the whole of the rest 
of his life was filled with efforts to live worthily of his religion. 
He did his utmost to make his own subjects realise its value, 
sent missionaries outside India, both north and south, to 
spread the faith, and wrote letters to commend it to four 
Greek kings with whom he corresponded—Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus of Egypt, Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia, Magas 
of Cyrene, and Alexander of Epirus. His inscriptions on 
pillars, boulders and rocks, filled with exhortations to his 
people and orders to his officials, are the earliest inscriptions 
in India. To all Buddhists he is the ideal Buddhist layman. 

(8) Akbar (A.D. 1542-1605), Mogul Emperor of India in 
the time of Queen Bess, was a brilliant general and a con- 
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summate administrator. Some of his ideas are operative 
in British administration to-day. Although he was a 
Moslem, his Hindu subjects were quite contented under his 
rule. He held a congress at his capital, that he might study 





comparative religion, yet he ended by trying to create a new 
religion of his own! He was keenly interested in literature, 
music, painting and architecture. There is something of the 
charm and splendour of India about him in addition to the 
military and political genius which he inherited from his 
Mongol and Turkoman ancestors. 

(4) Sankardchdarya (c. A.D. 788-850) is India’s supreme 
philosopher, the Thomas Aquinas of Hinduism. He inter- 
prets the Upanishads as teaching a strict monism: God 
alone exists; the whole visible world is illusion (mdyd) ; 
the human soul is actually identical with God: Tat tvam 
asi (“ Thou art that ”’?). His influence over thinking Hindus 
isunchallenged. He was also a masterly organiser. 

(5) Ramanuja (c. A.D. 1050-1187) antagonises Sankara’s 
monism with great skill and thoroughness, and teaches that 
the Brahman of the Upanishads is a personal God. His 
influence among all Hindus who lean towards theism is very 
great. 

Of our pafichdyat of great men one is the founder of a 
religion, two are kings, while the other two are religious 
thinkers. Religiously, the pafichdyat consists of two 
Buddhists, two Hindus and one Moslem. 


Our brief record does not by any means include all the 
great things accomplished by Indian minds, but it contains 
enough to set the Indian people high among the nations. 
Hence the scorn and abuse hurled at individual Indians by 
certain groups of our fellow-countrymen, both in India and 
at home, fills those who realise the facts with keenest shame 
and stinging pain. It is surely high time seriously to con- 
sider what can be done to cut this dangerous cancer out of 
our relationships with the great country which, more than 
any other single element, gives our Empire its place of 
supreme splendour in the world. 


J. N. FARQUHAR. 


MANCHESTER UNIVERSITY. 














THE ELDER OF EPHESUS AND THE 
ELDER JOHN. 


Proressor BENJ. W. BACON, Lirr.D. (Oxon.), D.D. 


WirTH the general admission by modern scholars that the 
Fourth Gospel cannot in any direct sense be ascribed to the 
Apostle John, the Eusebian theory of an Elder John at 
Ephesus advances to the centre of the stage. Before any 
satisfactory conception of the origin of the Gospel can be 
obtained this ghost must either be ‘‘ materialised ”’ or laid, 

To Eusebius this personage, then quite obscure, now the 
fulcrum of debate, was a welcome discovery. It helped him 
in his support of the theory of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
disciple of Origen, that the Apocalypse which claims the 
name of “ John ” (Rev. i. 4, 9; xxii. 8), but whose doctrine 
was distasteful to these cultured Greeks, might be from 
*““some other John” than the Apostle. Dionysius could 
only suggest “‘ John Mark” as a possible alternate. Euse- 
bius found in the five-chaptered Ewegeses of Papias (A.D. 140) 
mention of an “Elder John” on whose “ traditions” 
(paradoseis) Papias relied. Straightway Eusebius locates 
him in Ephesus, declaring : 


“For it is probable that the Revelation which is 
current under the name of John, if one do not admit 
that it is from the first of these, was manifested to the 
second.” 


Eusebius’s eager supplement to the theory of Dionysius 
has been refuted time and again by modern scholars, mostly 
of the apologetic school of Zahn, who desire to re-establish 
the contention of Irenaeus that the Apostle and Elder John, 
mentioned together by Papias, were one and the same. 
But the extract cited by Eusebius effectually disproves the 
exaggerated pretension of Irenaeus. Unfortunately for Euse- 
112 
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bius, it also disproves his own location of “ the Elder John” 
in Ephesus, so that while this Elder might very well be 
connected (so far as interests and doctrine go) with the 
Palestinian groundwork of the Revelation, he does not stand 
in any close relation with Papias, whether at Hierapolis, 
Ephesus, or Smyrna. On the contrary, Eusebius is obliged 
artly to retract his own overstatement of the closeness of 
this relation. His original statement was that “‘ Papias 
wnfesses that he received the words of the Apostles from 
men who were their followers (parekolouthekotdn), but declares 
that he was himself a hearer of Aristion and the Elder John.” 
He qualifies this, however, by adding immediately : “ At all 
events (gown) he often mentions them by name in his writings 
and records their traditions.” 

Modern advocates of the Eusebian theory fall into two 
groups. A few follow the ancient historian in the more 
reasonable connection of “the Elder John” with the 
“John” of Revelation. But the great majority seize upon 
the idea of a second John in Asia for a different purpose. 
They are not seeking to rid themselves of the unwelcome 
ascription of Revelation to the Apostle, but to avoid the 
difficulties raised by modern criticism against the apostolic 
authorship of the Gospel. Moffatt and W. Bauer stand 
almost alone in drawing the dividing line so as to leave 
Gospel and First Epistle on one side, on the other, Revelation 
and the two smaller Epistles (!) as “‘ the Elder’s.” 

Considering the eagerness of modern students of the 
problem to find some intermediate link by which to account 
for the tradition of Johannine authorship, and at the same 
time avoid the difficulties of a direct ascription of the 
Ephesian writings to the Apostle John, the present writer 
feels no surprise to find himself in a small minority in reject- 
ing the attempted identification of the nameless “ elder ” of 
Second and Third John with “‘ the Elder ” of Papias. Many 
able scholars have followed the lead of Zahn in demonstrating 
the baselessness of the Eusebian theory. But only Scholten 
and Schlatter can be named as taking substantially the view 
of the present writer regarding the habitat of the transmitter 
of the “traditions of the elders” reported by Papias,} 
though the late Canon Stanton in his Gospels as Historical 
Documents (p. 168) had the candour to acknowledge that the 
grounds for supposing this Elder John to have lived in 
proconsular Asia were precarious. 


1 See Bacon.: “* Date and Habitat of the Elders of Papias ” in Z. N. W, 
Xil., 2-8 (May 1911), 
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But much is involved in this question of the Elder of 
Ephesus and the Elder John, and misunderstandings mygt 
if possible be avoided. The greater the book the greater the 
need for correction on this score. Therefore, because The 
Johannine Writings (1927), by Dr J. Estlin Carpenter,? ig q 
great and scholarly work we submit a correction of the 
misunderstanding involved in the footnote on p. 217, whic 
reads : 


“Prof. B. W. Bacon, The Gospel of Mark (1925), 
p. 39, still repeats his conjectural identification of the 
Elder with John, enumerated by Eusebius as seventh 
in a succession of fifteen bishops of Jerusalem up to its 
destruction in 135 (Eccles. Hist., iv. 5, 8). The relation 
of the Gospel to Hellenistic thought seems to render this 
highly unlikely.” 


The great courtesy of Dr Carpenter leads him to under- 
state his case. His context shows that he means by “ the 
Elder ” the writer of Second and Third John, who probably 
had a part in the composition of the Gospel, writings unde- 
niably tinged with “‘ Hellenistic” thought. Identification of 
this Ephesian “elder” with the seventh of the Jerusalem 
succession (which, however, is not a succession of ‘* bishops” 
but of “ Elders” *) is more than “ unlikely.” It is not 
reasonably possible. To entertain it one must violate every 
canon of Dionysius’s discriminating logic, and must go 
beyond the hardihood of Eusebius. So far from “still 
repeating’ this conjecture, Professor Bacon is compelled 
after some thirty years of protest to “still repeat” his 
denial of it. In his Introduction to New Testament Literature 
(1900) it was pointed out (p. 249) that the current attach- 
ment of the name “‘ John ” to the Ephesian Elder is fallacious. 
It has no better foundation than the grouping of second- 
century canon makers who superimposed over the whole 
body of writings current in Ephesus and its neighbourhood 
the name to which the earliest of the five, the Apocalypse, 
lays a dubious claim. Thus the anonymous Gospel and 
Kpistles were put in the same basket with the Apocalypse, 

1 News of the passing of Dr Carpenter to his heavenly reward was 
received after the present article was in type. None could have greater 
reverence for his high scholarship and noble character than the writer of 
this article and the Editor of the Hispert JourNaL. But it has seemed 
to both a worthier tribute to his high ideals to publish the article substanti- 
ally unchanged than to suppress it. 


2 See McGiffert’s note on the passage, N. & P. N. F., Vol. I. ; Eusebius, 
Church Hist., iv., 5, note 4. 
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whose claim to be by “‘ an Apostle of the Lord named John” 
alone rescued it (and by a very narrow margin) from being 
excluded from church use, together with the Apocalypse of 
Peer and many similar books of ‘“‘ prophecy.” The writings 
themselves no more suggest John as the author’s name than 
“ Alcibiades or Melchizedek.” This was Professor Bacon’s 
frst protest against the conjectural identification of the Elder 
of Gospel and Epistles with “‘ the Elder John.” Its effect 
gems to have been small. 

The protest was renewed with greater vigour and more 
detailed argument in The Fourth Gospel in Research and 
Debate (1909). Here three chapters (iii—v.) were devoted 
tothe growth of the tradition of ** John in Asia.” As an aid 
to the demonstration of the falsity of the Eusebian conjec- 
tural identification, it was shown how it originated. The 
“John” named by Papias as a source for his “‘ traditions of the 
Elders’? was conjecturally identified as the seventh in the 
Jerusalem succession; for both Eusebius and Epiphanius 
give it, the latter supplying as the term of this John’s career 
“until the nineteenth year of Trajan’ (a.D. 117). Ofcourse, 
the attempt to determine who Papias’s “‘ Elder John” really 
was is only supplementary to the denial of the Eusebian 
“conjectural identification.” This Jerusalem John of A.D. 
50 (?)-117 may, or may not, have been “ the Elder John ” 
from whom Papias derived his “ traditions of the Elders.” 
Either way, Eusebius’s attempt to transfer him from the pages 
of Papias to the empty niche of Dionysius’s theory remains as 
baseless as before. But this second protest, even with the 
added arguments, seems to have remained as fruitless as 
its predecessor. Subsequent protests and denials ' have 
remained equally without avail. 

After these many attempts to disprove the Eusebian 
theory, it seems a strange task that is imposed upon. Pro- 
fessor Bacon by the latest and one of the greatest of English 
discussions of the Johannine problem to repeat again his 
protest against the ‘conjectural identification of the 
(Ephesian) Elder with John, enumerated by Eusebius.” 
But the very excellence of Dr Carpenter’s work, insuring its 
widespread influence, compels correction of a patent mis- 
understanding. Moreover, the friendship of many years 
makes two things certain: first, the evidence that a long- 
established bent of mind, supported by a general scholarly 
consent, may so inhibit the capacity for taking an unaccus- 


1 See the article above referred to in Z. N. W. for May 1911, and 
Gospel of Mark, 1925, p. 89. 
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tomed point of view that the eyes remain holden, even when 
that novel view is presented by a sympathetic felloy. 
worker. Second, the assurance that the goal of a cleare 
insight into the history and significance of the Johannine 
writings held by both workers in common would impd 
each to remove every removable impediment to a cleg 
statement of the other’s argument. Therefore, Profess 
Bacon counts it no disservice to a dear and honoured frieyj 
to repeat once more his protest against a misunderstanding, 
The Ephesian Elder mentioned in Second and Third John 
(and probably connected also with the First Epistle and 
Gospel) has nothing in common with the Elder John of 
Papias save the title of “Elder”; and to what church 
leader of A.D. 100-120 could not the title “ elder ”’ be applied 
in one or other of its diverse meanings ? The “ Hellenistic” 
writer of Ephesus, and the reporter of apocryphal sayings 
of the Lord from the circle of “‘ the elders the disciples of 
the Apostles ’’ quoted by Papias, were indeed both “‘ elders,” 
But that is the sum total of resemblance. And it is far out- 
weighed by numerous and important points of difference, 
Eusebius’ attempt to find in Papias’s Elder ‘‘ another John” 
to be responsible for the Apocalypse breaks down when 
confronted by the testimony of Dionysius. But the “ con- 
jectural identification”? which moderns attempt, in the 
effort to make him responsible for the Ephesian Gospel and 
Epistles, is far more hopeless. These are ‘“ Hellenistic” 
writings; the “traditions”? of the Elder John consist of 
typical Jewish midrash. If the Eusebian conjectural identi- 
fication is impossible, the modern is doubly so. 

Let the nameless Ephesian Elder be called provisionally 
Strateas. This is the reason. The local Smyrnzan succes- 
sion, given in the Life of Polycarp ascribed to Pionius 
(A.D. 250), finds no such august names as Irenaeus offers for 
the predecessors of the martyr. Pionius makes Polycarp 
succeed Bucolus, who had been ordained by Strateas, and 
Strateas in turn by Timothy. Now the Pastoral Epistles, 
which reflect conditions in ‘* Asia ”’ after Paul’s death, depict 
Timothy as left in charge at ‘“‘ Ephesus.” On the other hand, 
Polycarp himself (ad Philipp. xi. 3) tells us that the church 
in Smyrna, strong in a.D. 95 (Rev. ii. 8-11), was not yet 
founded in Paul’s time. Between these dates there is then 4 
branching of the succession from Ephesus to Smyrna. 
Strateas, accordingly, may be assigned equally well to either 
city or to both. In the absence of any further information 
as to this successor of Timothy on the one hand and the 
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nameless Ephesian Elder on the other, it will conduce to 
darity of thinking if we attach to the name Strateas what 
can be known of the Elder mentioned in the two anonymous 
Ephesian Epistles, and set over against this what can be 
known of the Elder referred to by Papias, of unknown habitat 





but of very un-Hellenistic type, who bore the name of 
“John.” A summing up of the two lists of data will give 
us our best means of judging whether this favourite modern 
adaptation of the conjectural identification of Eusebius is 
probable or the reverse. 

Erroneous conjectural identifications resemble the glosses 
inserted by transcribers of ancient texts in one respect. 
They tend to accumulate, one on top of another, around 
some early stumbling block. The modern attempt to equate 
the Elder John with Strateas would never have been begun 
had not Eusebius set a bad example by his attempt to equate 
him with the author of Revelation. Eusebius was seduced 
by the attempt of Dionysius to identify the John of Revela- 
tion with “‘ some other ” than the Apostle. Back of Diony- 
sius is Irenaeus, who seeks to enhance the dignity of the line 
of apostolic tradition which ends with himself by identifying 
the John of Papias (and also the John referred to by Polycarp 
in the discourses Irenaeus boasts of remembering from his 
boyhood) with John the Apostle. Irenaeus had the addi- 
tional incentive of a strong desire to vindicate the claims of 
the five Ephesian writings to Apostolic authorship. But the 
proton pseudos of all lies with the editor of Revelation. This 
Ephesian writer of A.D. 95 attempts to secure special consi- 
deration for the Palestinian Apocalypse he sends out with 
seven introductory letters to the seven churches of Asia, by 
identifying the seer whose work he translates and revises 
with the Apostle John. Jiilicher is within the letter of the 
law in calling this ‘false witness.” Yet considering that 
pseudonymity is the invariable method of the writers of 
apocalypse from Daniel onward (including editors as well as 
authors), considering also that this Ephesian editor was 
probably quite sincere in his belief that the visions of some 
thirty to fifty years earlier which he was translating and 
adapting to the use of the Greek-speaking churches of Asia 
were actually ‘‘ prophecies ” of the Apostle John, is not the 
term “‘ false witness ” too harsh ? The Ephesian editor does 
use a well-known literary device to bring the martyred 
Apostle to Patmos and place a message in his mouth from 
this rocky pulpit to the near-by churches of Asia. Acts viii. 
14-25 depicts him as sharing in the similar mission of Peter 
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to Samaria, defeating the heresy of Simon Magus. Oy 
editor does deceptively assume to be the same as the “ pro. 
phet ” who in Rev. xix. 9 f., receiving the vision from the 
angel of prophecy with a command to write it, and bei 
thereupon about to fall at the feet of the angel and worship 
him, was sharply forbidden. He who claims to receive g 
similar command in i. 9-11, and who in xxii. 8 f. declares: 
*“* I, John, am he that heard and saw these things, and wha 
I heard and saw I fell down to worship before the feet of the 
angel that showed me these things ”’ is undeniably identi. 
fying himself with the prophet. He wishes his readers to 
understand that this prophet was no other than “ John,” in 
spite of the fact that the actual prophet sees “‘ the names of 
the twelve Apostles of the Lamb ” written on the foundation 
walls of the New Jerusalem (xxi. 14). The prophet there- 
fore is not the Apostle. But it is also true that the editor is 
not the prophet ; for so shortly after the angel’s rebuke it is 
impossible that he should have offered him worship a second 
time. Rev. xxii. 8 f. merely imitates xix. 9 f., just as the 
introductory epistles to the churches borrow the phraseology 
of the visions which follow. This is a deliberate and inten- 
tional false identification, however excusable by the common 
practice of the times. It becomes the well-spring and origin 
of all the later false identifications. Disentanglement of 
these is scarcely practicable unless we begin at the bottom of 
the pile. 

From the very outset this false equivalence between the 
editor of Revelation and the Apostle John was disputed. 
From Papias to Justin, from Justin to Melito, from Melito 
to Irenaeus, from Irenaeus to Hippolytus, the millenarians 
stoutly maintained that the statement of the book regarding 
its own authorship was worthy of belief (axiopistos).1 Their 
opponents denied that the book was from “the Apostle 
John,” but they did not adopt the short and easy method of 
pointing to another John in Asia, whether prophet or ‘“‘ elder,” 
as its author. The substitute ‘‘ Prophet John ”’ had to await 
the coming on the scene of Dionysius from Alexandria, the 
substitute ‘“‘ Elder John” the coming of Eusebius. How 
strange, if Ephesus knew during this period either “* prophet 
John ” or “ elder John,” that the opponents of the claim of 
Apostolic authorship for this hotly disputed book should 
never think of pointing to this “ other John,” instead of 
ascribing the obnoxious work to Cerinthus the Jew ! 


1 So Andreas of Cesarea regarding Papias, whom he quotes “ word 
for word.” 
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The battle begun over Revelation was renewed over the 
four anonymous books. It followed inevitably the lines 
marked out in the struggle over their pseudonymous prede- 
cessor. But Gospel and Epistles were not subject to the 
doctrinal unpopularity of the Apocalypse. They were soon 
dassed as ‘‘ undisputed,” save as individuals for a time still 
took exception to the superscription of Second and Third 
John “‘the Elder.” Ultimately all five books came into 
gneral use together as writings of the Apostle John. But 
yain we note that the question raised regarding Second and 
third John was not “‘ Are these from John the Apostle or 
gme ‘other John’?” The alternative was: “ Are these 
fom the Apostle, or from some unknown elder?” The 
suggestion of an Elder John as author of these “ Hellenistic ” 
writings dates from the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps there is no better way to trace the succession of 
false identifications than to comment briefly on the careful 
list of statements supplied on p. 250 of Dr Estlin Carpenter’s 
volume already cited. His object is “‘ to distinguish between 
facts and possibilities,” but it will be observed that in the 
series of nine ‘‘ propositions ” which we transcribe, statement 
of fact soon passes over (in section 6) into question and 
argument. According to Dr Carpenter : 


**(1) The Apocalypse was probably edited about 
A.D. 95 by a Prophet named John. 

**(2) Justin Martyr (after a.p. 150) identifies this 
John with the Apostle. 

‘**(3) The Gospel was probably produced (i.—xx.) 
about 100 or a little later in a Fellowship possessing a 
store of material, partly oral, partly written, by an 
— (probably at Ephesus) who may have been named 

ohn. 

‘**(4) Polycarp of Smyrna, contemporary with the 
Elder (but probably younger) was heard by Irenaeus to 
speak frequently of John, and was understood by him 
in later life to have referred to the Apostle, so that 
Irenaeus identified him as the author. 

‘“*(5) Papias (about 140) mentions an Elder John 
whom he supposes to have been a disciple (7.e. a hearer) 
of Jesus, and apparently to be still a living source of 
traditions. Irenaeus refers to other Elders. 

‘** (6) If the Apostle had been martyred before 
A.D. 70, how could the identification of Prophet John 
and Elder John with him have arisen at Ephesus ? To 
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this question there is no answer but conjecture. If he 
had died at Ephesus after bequeathing his recollections 
to the Church, how was it that they assumed a shape 
so widely discrepant from Synoptic tradition ? 

*“* (7) If the Elder presided over the composition of 
the Gospel, he may have introduced the Apostle Johp 
about whom the Asian elders had some traditions 
‘ pneumatically,’ under the figure of the Belovej 
Disciple, but for what purpose is not clear. That he 
had met him in earlier life is not impossible, but he 
names no authorities himself, and if the Elder (2 Johni) 
is identified with the Elder John of Papias, Papias must 
have been mistaken in supposing that he had ever been 
a disciple of Jesus. 

‘“*(8) After the completion of i—xx., xxi. 1-23 was 
added pneumatically out of community stories, to 
explain Peter’s eminence, and provide a sanction for 
Johannine teaching. The Gospel was at first confined 
within a small group of believers, and only made its 
way with difficulty. 

‘**(9) Last of all, when the Elder John was confused 
with the Apostle as the Prophet had been, by the attach- 
ment of xxi. 24 the Gospel was ascribed to the Beloved 
Disciple as the Apostle, though it contains itself no 
reference to such authorship. Under Apostolic sanction 
it was then carried to Rome, probably about a.p. 150, 
but did not establish itself without opposition.” 


We make comment as follows on these propositions : 

(1) If, in addition to Apostle and Elder, room must be 
found in a.D. 95-100 at Ephesus for still another John—the 
Prophet—the stage would appear to be somewhat crowded. 
Objections to the presence of the Apostle are extremely 
grave. But, as we have already seen, the presence of even 
one ‘‘ other John,’’ much more two (!), raises at once the 
query: ‘“‘ Why then was no account taken of this fact by 
those who objected to the ascription of the Revelation to the 
Apostle?’ But we cannot admit that the name John 
belonged to the “ editor ’’ of Revelation. On the contrary, 
the editor is seeking re-enforcement of the book’s authority 
by attaching this august name to the visions he seeks to 
circulate. The actual seer neither seeks nor needs apostolic 
authority. He speaks as a prophet, claiming as all-sufficient 
the authority of the angel of prophecy. The editor heightens 
this claim to that of a revelation made by the glorified Jesus 
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to “his servant John.” It is this Ephesian editor (not 
necessarily himself a ‘‘ prophet ’?) who brings the martyred 
Apostle to Patmos to offer his palms of victory to faithful 
disciples in the seven churches of Asia, and to launch his 
thunders against the Nicolaitans, Balaamites and other 
heretics, including ‘‘ that woman Jezebel that calleth herself 
a prophetess,” as Peter and John denounce Simon Magus in 
Samaria. 

(2) It is perhaps in connection with proposition (2)—the 
ritness of Justin—that the questions of section (6) can best 
be answered. Belief in a sojourn of the Apostle John, first 
at Patmos, afterwards at Ephesus, ultimately did establish 
itself in the face of intense and prolonged opposition. But 
not at first in the form which Irenaeus finally succeeded in 
imposing on the Church. In the Muratorian Fragment the 
coming of the Apostle John to Ephesus precedes the coming 
of Paul, who only ‘“‘ follows the example of his predecessor 
John ” in addressing his epistles to seven churches by name. 
Likewise we find obscure traces in Epiphanius ! and else- 
where of an exile of John to Patmos “ under Claudius ”’ (!). 
It was as open to Papias as to other defenders of Johannine 
authorship of the Revelation to maintain both that the 
statement of Rev. i. 9-11 should be “ believed,” and also 
that “‘ John together with James his brother fulfilled their 
own undertaking and the prediction of the Lord in their case 
that they should drink his cup, in that they were slain by the 
Jews.” Papias, like Justin his Roman contemporary, 
vigorously defended the claim of the Revelation, Justin 
alleging that its vision of the saints dwelling in Jerusalem a 
thousand years was seen by “ John, an Apostle of the Lord.” 
Papias maintained (if we may trust the late and corrupt 
fragment of the Latin Prologues to John) that the book 
(Revelation) ‘*‘ was revealed (manifestatum) and given out to 
the churches (of Asia) by John while yet in the body,” 7.e. 
not merely ‘‘in the spirit” (cf. Rev. i. 9-11).2. Neither 
Papias nor Justin seems to have taken the slightest interest 
in the authorship of the Gospel or Epistles. If we take the 
tradition of John in Asia in its pre-Irenewan form we shall 
place the sojourn (however absurdly according to modern 
views) “‘ in the times of Claudius,” before the coming of Paul 
to Ephesus, and, of course, before the Apostle’s martyrdom 
in Jerusalem. 


1 Haer. li., 88. 
*See Bacon: ‘Latin Prologues to John” in J. B. L., xxxii., 8 
(September 1918). 
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(3) To the proposition that the substance of John i,-xx. 
was compiled at Ephesus about 100 by an eminent Elde 
whose personality and standing may be inferred from Second 
and Third John we can take exception only as regards the 
clause “who may have been named John.” This Elders 
name might have been “ Alcibiades or Melchizedek.” } 
may have been Strateas. It is reasonably certain that it wa 
not “* John.” Why? Because of Dionysius. The Ephesig 
Elder was far from an obscure individual. He seems to haye 
stood at the head of a metropolitan church, from whence he 
sends out missionary evangelists who return to report before 
the church, and threatens dire punishment to the local 
church leader Diotrephes. He was eminently deserving of 
his high position, and would seem from his letters to have 
held it for no brief time. If, then, his name was John, how 
could Dionysius in 250-275, searching the archives of 
Ephesus for some “other John” than the Apostle, be 
reduced to the improbable conjecture that perhaps the 
obnoxious “ Revelation of John” was written by Mark, 
who in Jerusalem had been known as John?? And what 
of the earlier, second-century objectors, to whom it never 
occurred to think of “‘ another John ”’ at Ephesus, but main- 


1 The two “tombs ” (mnemata) of John pointed to in Ephesus in 
Dionysius’s time, like the two tombs of Jonah, one on the Phcenician coast, 
the other near Bagdad, in our own, offer better evidence of uncertainty in 
the tradition than of plurality of persons honoured. In the time of the 
Third Ecumenical Council, held at Ephesus in 481, these two shrines were 
still venerated, one of them, however, being named the place of martyrdom 
(martyria). It is quite possible that in a.D. 250 each still claimed to be the 
actual tomb of the martyred Apostle. If so the divergence was probably 
due to conflicting claims of rival sects. One of these, the so-called Hemero- 
baptists, descended from the body of “‘ disciples ” established in Ephesus 
before Paul’s coming (Acts xix. 2), who knew only “ the baptism of John.” 
Some even reverenced this John (the Baptist) as “‘ the Christ ” (Clem. 
Recogn. i., 54). The earliest martyria at Ephesus may well have been 
intended to honour this “‘ prophet ” and “‘ martyr.” Later legend assigns 
to the Apostle John not only martyrdom but translation to heaven (meta- 
stasis), Ceesarius, brother of Gregory of Nazianzen, expressly connecting 
this translation with that of “ Enoch and Elias.” We should compare 
Rey. xi. 3 f., where the two “ witnesses ” (martyres) are Moses and Elias; 
but not the Old Testament saints. The scene is Jerusalem; but the two 
Christians who suffer for “ their Lord ” in the streets of the city where he 
“was crucified ” are reincarnations of the “ witnesses of incorruption.” 
Theé\yshare not only their Lord’s cup of martyrdom, but also his glorifica- 
tion b\ ascending after three days to heaven “in a cloud.” We naturally 
think of the two sons of Zebedee and their fate as predicted in Mark x. 
85-46. ‘There is of course confusion of James, son of Zebedee, martyred 
in 42, with James the Just, martyred in 62. 
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tained that the disputed book was either by a “‘great Apostle ”’ 
or by the heretic Cerinthus ? 

(4) As regards Polycarp of Smyrna, we have seen that the 
local tradition, where not affected by the conjectural identi- 
fications of Irenaeus, is as innocent of connection with the 
Apostle John as Polycarp’s own letter, or the contemporary 
letters of Ignatius.1 Irenaeus has just two, and only two, 
items of evidence he can adduce in support of his extra- 
wdinary claim that not only Polycarp but Papias also was 
wdained by a whole body of Apostles, including John. He 
recalls from a period of life ‘‘ while the mind was still growing 
with the body ” how he had heard Polycarp relate in the 
public assembly sayings and wonderful works of the Lord 
which he (Polycarp) had heard from “ John.’ There is 
nothing outside of Irenaeus’s own prepossession to show that 
this was not the same long-lived Elder John of Jerusalem 
whose “‘ traditions ” of the sayings of the Lord were appealed 
to by Papias, Polycarp’s friend and later contemporary. 
Polycarp was born of Christian parents in 69. According to 
the non-Irenzean tradition he was sold as a slave from “‘ the 
Kast ” (Melito uses “the East”? to mean Palestine) to 
Smyrna, where he became an inmate of the home of a wealthy 
widow, Callisto, and was ordained by the bishop Bucolus 
first to the diaconate, later to the office of presbyter. He 
went to Rome ca. 1538 to bear his witness for the churches of 
Asia that their (quartodeciman) mode of observing the 
(Christian) passover was that which he had practised with 
Apostles and those who had companied with Apostles. The 
group can be made to mean John, Philip (the evangelist) 
and others in Asia, and is usually so taken. It is more 
probable that it means the group called “‘ the Apostles and 
Elders,” later, ‘‘ Apostles and disciples (or ‘ successors ’) 
of the Apostles” in Jerusalem. Polycarp, and even Papias 
also, may very well have taken the supper among these 


_ 1 Polycarp is no less concerned for the danger the Philippians may be 
in from “‘ the vain and empty talk and the error of the many ” than his 
ally (hetairos) Papias (cf. ad Phil. ii. 1 and vii. 1 with Papias, Frg. 1). 
t does not occur to him, however, to mention the Apostle John. On the 
contrary, his remedy against those who “‘ pervert the precepts of the Lord 
(logia tou Kyriou) to their own lusts” is the same as Papias’s. He exhorts 
to “ forsake the vain talk of the many and their false teachings, and turn 
unto the word handed down to us by tradition (paradothenta) from the 
beginning ” (vii. 1, 2). Denial of the (physical) “ resurrection and judg- 
ment ” (2bid.) would perhaps have been met by Polycarp, as by Papias and 
Justin, by appeal to the Revelation. Whether Polycarp also, like these 
later millenarians, accepted its claim to apostolicity does not appear. 
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and heard their traditions of the sayings and doings of the 
Lord. 

Irenaeus has one other item of evidence. A story was 
current which he makes no attempt to locate or verify, that 
the Apostle John, meeting the heretic Cerinthus in a public 
bath, rushed forth saying: ‘“‘ Let us escape lest the bath fal] 
in, since Cerinthus, the enemy of the truth, is here.”’ The 
John here referred to is almost certainly the Apostle, the 
son of Thunder. Where the baths were, and who “the 
enemy of the truth” is problematical. Irenaeus locates the 
scene at “‘ Ephesus.”” But the same story is told by Epipha. 
nius with Ebion, the Palestinian “‘ enemy of the truth ” as 
the villain, and a somewhat similar story appears in the 
Talmud of an encounter in the baths at Hammam, just 
south of Tiberias, on the Sea of Galilee, between a Jewish 
Rabbi and a Christian. In the Jewish story the Rabbi 
naturally has the best of it. When the roof falls in it is the 
Christian who is caught, in spite of his magic and spells, 
Such floating stories have small evidential value, but it is 
perhaps worthy of note that like the stories of the martyr- 
dom of John the stories of his encounters with heretics have 
a double setting. In one form they are located in Palestine, 
in the other in Asia. Cerinthus himself shares in this double 
personality. For Irenaeus he is the Gnostic leader at 
Ephesus. Practically all other writers make him a Judaiser 
of Ebionite type. 

(5) In 140 Papias, a younger associate (hetairos) of 
Polycarp, becomes the unconscious contributor of a new 
strand to the tangle of false identifications. Like Polycarp, 
he opposed the Gnostic perverters of the ‘‘ precepts of the 
Lord ” (logia tou Kyriou), presenting against their “ alien 
(allotriat) commandments ”’ those ‘delivered by the Lord to 
the faith.’ His ‘‘ interpretations ’’ were obtained not from 
“‘the vain talk of the many ” nor from “the false teach- 
ings.” In his own words he “ did not take pleasure, like the 
many, in those who have so very much to say, nor in those 
who teach alien commandments,”’ but resorted, like Polycarp, 
to ‘‘ the tradition handed down from the very first.”” What 
this “‘ tradition’? was he definitely states. It was the 
“* living and abiding ! voice ” of elders who could report the 
utterances of the Apostles themselves, ‘“‘ what Andrew or 
what Peter had said, or what Philip or what Thomas or 

1 The participle employed (menousa) seems to imply that the tradition 


was not only continuous (‘living’) but indigenous. As against that 0 
the Gnostic “ aliens ” that of the Church was home-born. 
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James, or what John or Matthew, or any other of the Lord’s 
disciples.” Papias also took pains to inquire from travellers 
who “ came his way ” what was being said by two surviving 
members of the group, “‘ Aristion and the Elder John.” 
This is the “‘ Elder John,” clearly distinguished, as Eusebius 
points out, from the Apostle, whom critics wish to make 
author of one or other of the five books of the canon of 
Ephesus. Papias mentions the Apostle just before in con- 
junction with Matthew, doubtless because the two apostolic 
writings on which he relied in his controversy with the deniers 
of “‘ the resurrection and judgment ” and the perverters of 
the meaning of “* the Lord’s precepts ”’ were respectively the 
Revelation of John and the Gospel of Matthew. The second 
John is mentioned, as Eusebius notes, ‘‘ after an interval,” 
and is grouped with the totally unknown ‘“ Elder Aristion.”’ 

In the text which Eusebius quotes, and which is doubtless 
the same employed by Irenaeus, these two obscure “ elders ”’ 
are given exactly the same characterisation as the Apostles. 
By what appears to be a dittography of transcription the 
clause ‘‘ the disciples of the Lord ” (hoi tou Kyriou mathetat), 
employed to characterise the twelve as recipients of the 
teaching (mathema), is repeated after ‘‘ Aristion and the 
Elder John.”” The ancient Syriac version omits it here, 
because of the obvious improbability that these two unknown 
contemporaries of Papias should appear in the same category 
with the Apostles. The difficulty is apparent, but cancella- 
tion is not the true remedy ; for the unknown names must 
have had an explanation. Various conjectural emendations 
have been proposed, of which the simplest is the change of 
two letters. Read after “‘ Aristion and the Elder John” 
hoi touton mathetai, ‘‘ the disciples of these ” (sc. the Apostles), 
and the difficulty vanishes. Aristion and the Elder John 
were surviving members of the group of “ disciples” or 
“successors ’’ of the Apostles repeatedly referred to by early 
Christian writers as representing the circle of “‘ the Apostles 
and elders ’’ in Jerusalem of which we hear in Acts xv. 22 f. ; 
xxi. 18. The ‘ traditions of the elders ’’ so often appealed 
to, particularly when the question concerns sayings and 
doings of the Lord, are almost invariably traditions emanat- 
ing from this group. Eusebius tells us that the “‘ traditions ” 
(paradoseis) reported by Papias were largely derived from 
“the Elder John.” Their character and motive will be 
considered later. 

(6) For the confusion of the Elder John with the Apostle 
John, Irenaeus is responsible. Probably he read after “ Aris- 
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tion and the Elder John ” in his copy of Papias, as we stijj 
do, “ the disciples of the Lord.”” But he would hardly haye 
ventured on the false identification had it not been for the 
effort continued for forty years by earlier millenarians to 
buttress the authority of Revelation by maintaining that its 
author was “the Apostle John.” Irenaeus is no less ardent 
in this cause than Papias, Justin or Melito. But it is only 
Irenaeus, far removed both in space and time from his 
boyhood memories of Polycarp in Smyrna, and misunder 
standing, as Eusebius proves, his probably defective copy of 
Papias, who ventures to identify the purveyor of Papias’s 
“traditions of the Elders ” with the Apostle John. This, 
next to the basic false identification of the editor of Revela- 
tion, has proved the most entangling of all. 

We pass over sections (7) and (8) with a single remark 
because they offer little more than surmise or possibility, 
They deal, however, with the attachment of the Appendix 
to the Gospel (ch. xxi.), and this calls for a word of further 
comment. The Appendix (xxi. 1-25) is known to the author 
of Second Peter (cf. 2 Pet. i. 14 with John xxi. 18 f.), but 
unknown, apparently, to the compiler of the Appendix to 
Mark.? It may be dated ca. 150. The Muratorianum bases 
its account of the origin of the fourth Gospel on John xxi. 
24, interpreting the problematical ‘‘ we” to mean a group of 
Apostles including “* Andrew ”’ plus the “ bishops ” of the 
churches of Asia. As we have seen, the date assumed is 
“under Claudius.” But Irenaeus knows the true date of the 
publication of the Revelation. It appeared ‘ in the end of 
the reign of Domitian.” Identifying as he does “ the Elder 
John ” of Papias with the Apostle, whom he believes to be 
the author of the Revelation, he brings down the entire 
group of ‘‘ Apostles and elders ’’ to the end of the century, 
locating them in Ephesus, the place of origin of the Revela- 
tion. Thus, to his mind, no obstacle exists to making not 
only Polycarp, but Papias as well(!), an ordinatus of ‘* John 
and other Apostles.” Instead of suffering martyrdom in 
Jerusalem together with James (the Just) in 62, John now 


1 Dr Estlin Carpenter’s separation of xxi. 25 from the preceding verses 
rests on the very precarious foundation of Tischendorf’s impression (not 
shared by other inspectors of the MS.) that this verse in § is not in the 
handwriting of the original scribe. With the question of the “ mistake” 
of Papias we have dealt above. 

* This supplement of a.p. 150-160 fills the gap at the end of Mark by 
a summary of the Resurrection appearances. These begin with John xx. 
11-18 and continue with Luke xxiv. 18-53, but pay no attention to 
John xxi. This may, however, be an intentional exclusion. 
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obtains a new lease of life. He remains “ till the times of 
Trajan ” (a corollary of the identification with “ the elder ”’) 
and writes the Gospel under the circumstances depicted in 
the Muratorianum at the age of approximately 100 years! 

But why the “ modesty ” of the claim put forward in the 
Appendix ? This editor of “ about 150” aims to clothe the 
Gospel with apostolic authority. Yet he brings in his sugges- 
tion of ‘‘ the disciple whom Jesus loved ” as one of the “* two 
gns of Zebedee ”’ in so veiled and cautious a manner, that 
the responsibility of deciding on the Apostle John as author 
ests with the reader. Why this caution? We must 
remember what had befallen the previous attempt to 
identify the author of the Revelation with the Apostle John. 
Instead of meeting easy acceptance it encountered thun- 
derous denial. The editor of the Gospel is more tactful, 
and found less difficulty than the editor of Revelation. 
His identification of the Beloved Disciple with the son of 
Zebedee formed still another strand in the growing web of 
conjecture. The struggle was brief. For Origen and Diony- 
sius the apostolic authorship of the Gospel had already 
passed beyond dispute, carrying with it that of the First 
Epistle. Only Second and Third John remained in dispute 
because of the superscription ‘‘ The Elder.” Of Dionysius’s 
acute reasoning against the apostolic authorship of the 
Revelation, and of Eusebius’s amendment to the suggestion 
of “ Mark” by resort to “‘ the Elder John,” whom he had 
discovered in Papias, we have already spoken. 

Our disentanglement of the twisted strands is now 
complete “* from the bottom up.” It remains only to renew 
once more our protest against identification of the Elder of 
Ephesus, participant in some manner or degree in the writing 
of the Ephesian Gospel and Epistles, with the Elder John, 
source of the “‘ traditions of the elders ” reported by Papias. 
For whether all the successive strands of wrong identifica- 
tion be rightly disentangled or not, whether we be justified 
or not in provisionally naming the one Strateas, and finding 
the other midway in the list of the Jerusalem ‘“‘ Elders,” this 
certainly is true: Until the ghost of an “ Elder John at 
Ephesus ”’ is either materialised or laid the problem of the 
fourth Gospel must fall short of satisfactory solution. 

Let us then set in order what we know of “ the Elder 
John,” from whom Papias draws his “ traditions of the 
elders,” to compare him later with Strateas. 

__(1) The habitat of this John is not clearly defined. Had 
it been declared by Papias to be “‘ Asia,” Eusebius would not 
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have been compelled to qualify his original too sweepin 
statement by the clause “‘ at all events he (Papias) mentions 
him frequently,” etc. ; for Eusebius was eager to bring this 
John into direct relation with Papias, and in particular to 
locate him in Ephesus. In reality Papias implies that when 
he obtained these traditions the Elder John was not in his 
vicinity. He admits that they came to him only from 
travellers “‘ who came my way.” 

(2) The Elder John gives no sign of having ever written 
anything, much less interested himself in the heresies of Asia 
Minor. He is referred to exclusively as the oral reporter of 
* Traditions of the Elders ” regarding the sayings and doings 
of the Lord transmitted through his Apostles. Similar 
stories were told by the “ John” of Polycarp. True “ the 
Elder” also gave his judgment regarding the reliability of 
the Gospel of Mark, and incidentally shows knowledge of 
the relation of Mark to Peter which is suggested (though not 
explicitly stated) in the Book of Acts. But this tradition 
also related to ‘‘ the things said or done ” by Jesus. 

(8) Considering the special interest of Papias in mille- 
narian doctrine it is probable that some of his “* traditions of 
John” were apocalyptic in type. This is confirmed by 
Irenaeus, who quotes many of these “traditions of the 
Elders”? in the interest of apocalyptic eschatology in his 
fifth book, where there is reason to believe he is drawing upon 
Papias for his material. Eusebius, whose contempt for this 
type of belief leads him to call Papias “* very narrow-minded,” 
and who holds him responsible for indoctrinating with it 
other church fathers down to, and including, Irenaeus, con- 
siders these ‘‘ unwritten traditions ” of small value. They 
consisted of ‘‘ certain strange parables and teachings of the 
Saviour, and some other things of a rather fabulous cha- 
racter.” Among these Eusebius specifies particularly the 
teaching “ that there will be a period of a thousand years 
after the resurrection, and that the kingdom of Christ will 
be set up in material form on the earth.” Eusebius is not 
speaking here of Revelation, but of ‘‘ things related by the 
Apostles,”’ which Papias (he thinks) had wrongly understood 
in a literal instead of a “* mystical ” sense. 

(4) One of these “‘ strange parables” appears in Irenaeus. 
It is distinctly acknowledged by him as transcribed from the 
fourth book of Papias’s Ewxegeses, and is explicitly declared to 
be a tradition of ‘* John the disciple of the Lord.” It seems 
to be a fair sample of the “ traditions of the Elders” which 
Papias drank in as handed down by Apostles, even if not the 
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articular “‘ fabulous tale ”” which Eusebius has in mind. 
Frengetls gives it as an exposition of the promise to Jacob in 
Gen. xxvii. 28, but, as the reader will note, it has touches 
from Isa. xv. Its Jewish origin would be apparent even 
without the evidence of Eth. Enoch, x. 19, and Apocal. of 
Baruch, xxix. 5, which give the same midrashic exposition of 
the same promise. Irenaeus reports it as a teaching of the 
lord concerning the times of the kingdom after the resurrec- 
tion, obtained from “‘ the elders who saw John the disciple 
¢the Lord,” and who relate that they had heard it from John, 
rho related ‘‘ how the Lord used to teach concerning those 


times and to say : 


“The days will come in which vines shall grow each 
having ten thousand shoots, and on each shoot ten 
thousand branches, and on each branch again ten 
thousand twigs, and on each twig ten thousand clusters, 
and on each cluster ten thousand grapes, and each grape 
when pressed shall yield five-and-twenty measures of 
wine. And when any of the saints shall have taken hold 
of one of their clusters another shall cry, I am a better 
cluster ; take me, bless the Lord through me (cf. Isa. xv. 
8). Likewise also a grain of wheat shall produce ten 
thousand heads, and every head shall have ten thousand 
grains, and every grain ten pounds of fine flour, bright 
and clean, and the other fruits, seeds, and the grass shall 
produce in similar proportions, and all the animals 
using these fruits, which are products of the soil, shall 
become in their turn peaceable and harmonious, obedient 
to man in all subjection (cf. Isa. xv. 18, 25).” 


Irenaeus at this point reveals the real source of his tradition 
(previously ascribed to “the Elders who saw John the 
disciple of the Lord”) by adding: ‘“‘ These things Papias, 
who was a hearer of John and associate of Polycarp, wit- 
nesseth in writing in his fourth book.” He further notes that 
John (?) added : 


‘“* But these things are credible to those that believe. 
And when Judas the traitor did not believe and asked, 
How shall such growths be accomplished by the Lord ? 
he relates that the Lord said, They shall see who shall 
come to these times.” 


1 The Hebrew rob dagan we tirosh (“‘ plenty of corn and wine’’) is 
taken by a different vowel-pointing to mean ‘‘ ten thousand (rub) of 
corn and wine.” 
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(5) The story of “a woman accused before the Lord of 
many sins” which Eusebius found among the “traditions” 
reported by Papias was probably a form of the Pericope 
adultere (John vii. 53—viii. 11). Whether this story or some 
other, Eusebius knew of its occurrence elsewhere only “jp 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews,” an Ebionite writj 








whose relation to the church of Jerusalem is apparent from 
its story of the resurrection and appearance of Jesus to 
James. As the anecdote is not explicitly ascribed ty 
“* John ” its witness applies strictly only to the circle of 
“* Elders ”’ whose traditions this John reported. 

(6) The utterly unprintable extract made by Apolli. 
narios 1 from the fourth book of Papias’s Ezegeses may be 
passed over, since it offers only a later and more legend 
account of the fate of Judas related in Acts i. 18-20, deve. 
loping otherwise the same passage from Ps. lxix. 26 to 
explain the name Aceldama. The legend can only have 
originated in Jerusalem, but it is not certain that it was 
reported by John rather than some other of the group of 
Elders there. Apollinarios ascribes it to ‘* Papias the 
disciple of John.” 

(7) Other “ traditions of the Elders the disciples of the 
Apostles ” quoted by Irenaeus and probably taken from the 
Exegeses of Papias are of similar character, strongly reflecting 
their origin in Jerusalem no less by their type of teaching 
than by their phraseology.?. It cannot certainly be said of 
these either that they are “‘ traditions of John ”’ rather than 
of some other of the group of Elders, the disciples (or “ sue- 
cessors ”’) of the Apostles in Jerusalem. Hence it remains 
possible to exclude their testimony. Enough remains, how- 
ever, to make it fairly certain what type of doctrine was 
derived by Papias from this ‘“ Elder John,” and if not 
actually to locate him in the Jerusalem group, at least to 
connect him in interest and doctrinal standpoint with it. 

The foregoing seven items present our data for charac: 
terising Papias’s ‘‘ Elder John.” Certainly if it be “‘ critical 
heresy ” to ascribe Revelation and the fourth Gospel to the 
same author because of their opposite doctrinal standpoints, 
the critical heresy should be esteemed at least equally great 
which ascribes to the same hand the “ traditions of the Elder 


1 This is probably Apollinarios of Laodicea (a.p. 880) rather than 
Claudius Apollinarios, successor of Papias at Hierapolis. Claudius 
Apollinarios would hardly have called Papias “ the disciple of John.” 

2 Jerusalem is spoken of as “the” city in the interpretation of the 
parable of the Sower, Haer., v. 86, 1 f. 
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John” and the writings of that Ephesian elder to whom we 
must now turn. 

The station occupied by the Ephesian elder is not obscure. 
As we have seen, it implies both maturity and authority. 
Much more is implied in his interests, as revealed by Epistles 
and Gospel alike, and in the means by which those interests 
are advanced. We have space to speak only of the most 
gnspicuous and most generally admitted. 

(1) Ancient tradition is unanimous in locating this elder 
it Ephesus, and modern criticism almost equally so. The 
pint will hardly be disputed. 

(2) He is vehemently opposed to a dangerous heresy 
which on the practical side neglects the “‘ new command- 
ment” of love, and on the theoretical side ignores the word 
of the cross. This is ‘‘ the antichrist,’ even those who 
“deny that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh.”’ All emphasis 
is laid by the heretics on the symbolism of baptism to the 
exclusion or denial of the historical life and sacrificial death 


‘Tofthe Redeemer. The resemblance to the Gnostic docetism 


combated in this same region shortly after by Ignatius, and 
reflected in Gnostic writings such as the docetic Acts of John, 
is too striking to be disregarded. Cerinthus himself, when 
taken as the opponent of this John, has to be depicted as the 
champion of docetic Gnosticism. The nature of the hostile 
environment helps to characterise the man and strongly 
confirms the tradition of Ephesian provenance for his 
writings. 

(8) Insistent though he is on the Church’s immeasurable 
advantage in possessing a historical witness, to “ things 
heard (by its witnesses), things which our eyes have seen and 
our hands have handled,” this Elder never comes forward 
with a single instance of personal attestation either to a fact 
of Jesus’s career or an utterance from his mouth. Even the 
one reported fact which to him assumes unique significance 
because of its symbolism, the piercing of Jesus’s side and the 
issuing from it of blood and water, a fact (or legend ?) not 
elsewhere recorded, Strateas does not give on his own 
authority. An unnamed witness is appealed to, who “‘ knows 
that he saith true ” (John xix. 35; cf. 1 John v. 6). Whether 
this unknown witness be on earth or in heaven, one thing is 
clear, it is not the Elder himself. For Strateas himself, as 
for those whom he exhorts, the ‘‘ witness” is inward. It is 
a witness of the redemptive Spirit. Eager as he is to make 
the utmost of the Church’s advantage in possessing a concrete 
historical tradition, Strateas invariably places himself in the 
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category of those who have not seen, and yet have believe 
This is true even of the Gospel, which while it relates “ Signs " 
and discourses partly shared with the Synoptic record, js 
concerned only to make known the eternal and spiritual 
Christ of Paul. Never in a single instance does its auth 
come forward with an ‘‘ I saw” or “ I heard.” Consider 
his deep concern to establish the historical nature of th 
Church’s tradition the contrast with Papias’s purveyor ¢ 
traditions of sayings and doings of the Lord phat hardly be 
greater. 

(4) The Ephesian elder, like Clement, is a Christian 
Gnostic. His supreme desire is to impart eternal life 
through the knowledge of God, and of Jesus Christ whom 
God sent to convey this saving gnosis. He takes utmost 
pains to differentiate this true knowledge of God from that 
which falsely pretends to the name, denouncing those who 
claim to be “* begotten of God ” without that moral partic- 
pation in the divine nature which appears in a Christlike 
obedience to the new commandment of ~ To know God 
and be known of Him is to have passed out of the darkness 
that covers “ the world ” into the Light, out of death into 
the eternal life. And this “ knowledge ” is not conveyed b 
mystic rites, nor by learned research. It is a gift from God 
It is an “ anointing.”’ It is a living Word of God which “ in 
every generation entering into holy souls makes men to be 
prophets and friends of God,” as a great Alexandrian had 
written of Wisdom. Wisdom or Logos had for Strateas 
become incarnate in Jesus Christ. To his experience it 
** abides ”’ in those who are dedicated to God in Christ. 

(5) Strateas is a Platonistic theist, vehemently opposed 
to current Stoic pantheism, denying that saving gnosis can 
come through philosophy or theosophy, and insisting (with 
Philo) that man “ was invested with the gift of prophecy in 
order that he might through the providence of God learn all 
those things which he was unable to comprehend by his 
reason; for what the mind is unable to attain to, that 

rophecy masters.” In short he is just such an elder as 
buought Justin into the Christian faith at Ephesus early in 
the second century, as Justin reports to Trypho (Dial. 
i—viii.). For as the youthful seeker after truth was walkin 
alone “‘ in a certain field not far from the sea ”’ he was follow 
at a little distance by “ a certain old man, by no means con- 
temptible in appearance, exhibiting meek and venerable 
manners,” who engaged the youth in conversation on “ the 


1 Philo, Vita Mos., ii., 6. 
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knowledge of God.” This elder maintained to Justin that 
the philosophers, including even Plato, “‘ cannot judge 
correctly about God, or speak any truth, having no know- 
ledge of Him since they have neither seen Him at any time 
nor heard Him.’’ Then he proceeded to speak of life as 
imparted only from God, and added that knowledge of God 
must be obtained from the prophets alone, for (said he) 


“There existed, long ago, certain men more ancient 
than all those who are esteemed philosophers, men both 
righteous and beloved by God, who ae by the divine 
Spirit, and foretold events which would take place and 
are now taking place. They are called prophets. 
These alone both saw and announced the truth to men, 
neither reverencing nor fearing any man, not influenced 
by a desire for glory, but speaking those things alone 
which they saw and which they heard, being filled with 
the Holy Spirit. Their writings are still extant, and he 
who has read them is very much helped in his knowledge 
of the beginning and end of things, and of those matters 
which the philosopher ought to know, provided he has 
believed them. For they did not use demonstration in 
their treatises, seeing they were witnesses to a truth 
above all demonstration and worthy of belief; and 
those events which have happened, and are happening, 
compel you to assent to the utterances made by them, 
although, indeed, they were entitled to credit on account 
of the miracles which they performed, since they both 
glorified the Creator, the God and Father of all things, 
and proclaimed his Son, the Christ sent by Him: which 
indeed the false prophets, who are filled with the lying, 
unclean spirit, neither have done nor do, but venture to 
work certain wonderful deeds for the purpose of astonish- 
ing men, and glorify the spirits and demons of error. 
But pray that above all things the gates of light may be 
opened to you ; for these things cannot be perceived or 
daleenteod by all, but only by the man to whom God 
and His Christ have imparted wisdom.” 


I will very readily withdraw the suggestion that this 
man’s name was Strateas. I will consent to believe that 
the resemblance between the doctrine of this Ephesian Elder 
who brought a higher than philosophic knowledge of God 
to Justin and the doctrine of the Ephesian Gospel and 
Epistles has no special significance. But I have yet to see 
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the first trace of a resemblance between the type of teachin 
represented in the “traditions” of Papias’s “ Elder John” 
and the type we here discover, and I even venture to 
. repeat *’ the opinion that as long as criticism continues to 
follow this delusive identification little progress can be made 
with the vital problem of the Fourth Gospel. 


Yate Unrversiry. 


B. W. BACON, 
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THE BACKBONE OF EDUCATION IS 
THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


H. C. DENT. 


“A survEY of present tendencies,” says the author of 
Procrustes, or the Future of English Education, “ makes it 
dear that the next few years will witness a general overhaul 
of the educational machine.” It is to be doubted whether 
“the next few years ”’ will be sufficient time in which to 
complete more than a fraction of so gigantic a task, but it 
is most certainly not to be doubted that the overhaul is 
already actually in progress. The first fine, undiscriminating 
enthusiasm of the educational renaissance is being gradually 
replaced by a cooler-headed and more critical, though not 
less valuable, attitude. From all sides there comes a demand 
for an assessment of values ; we have made great progress, 
particularly in the provision of educational facilities, but 
whither is that progress leading us? Is it progress, or is it 
simply diffusion ? 

_ The outstanding achievement of this century in education 
is, beyond question, the creation of the State system of 
secondary schools. The Education Act of 1902 provided 
for the establishment of local education authorities who 
were empowered to “consider the educational needs of 
their areas and take such steps as seem to them desirable, 
after consultation with the Board of Education, to supply 
or aid the supply of education other than Elementary, and 
to promote the general co-ordination of all forms of educa- 
tion.” The result is well known; there are to-day nearly 
1,200 State-controlled and State-aided secondary schools in 
the country, with a pupil population of nearly 350,000. 
The local education authorities could hardly have done 
more “to supply or aid the supply of education other than 
Elementary.” In addition, it may be asserted that the 
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State system of secondary education has resulted in the 
setting of altogether unprecedented standards (the 

public schools alone excepted) in school buildings anq 
accommodation, in sanitation, in playing fields, in academic 
efficiency both of teachers and taught, in salaries for teachers, 








and in opportunity for pupils. It has swept away innume. 
able inefficient private schools and absorbed many of the 
efficient ; it has raised greatly the status of the teachi 
profession ; it has raised immensely the status of the child 
of the middle classes, since it has been the means of provi 
beyond contest that they are equal to any in intelligence and 
character. It is even daring to bid against the great public 
school system for the position of supremacy ; this bid has 
given rise to an interesting controversy which is producing 
at least one useful result. It is enabling critics to state quite 
freely and fully what they consider to be the fundamental 
weaknesses of both systems. The weaknesses of the public 
school system have long been discussed, but it is a gain to 
find at last comprehensive and appreciative criticism of the 
secondary school. There is, however, one point of vital 
importance which seems to be neglected in the criticism 
which is now appearing, and that is that the secondary school 
does not stand alone. 

Behind the secondary school is the elementary school. 
The elementary school is so very much taken for granted 
that it may not be out of place to give a few facts concerning 
it. There are in England at the present moment about 
19,000 public elementary schools, with a pupil population 
of about 64 millions. About 75 per cent. of this enormous 
number will, as matters stand to-day, receive no further 
schooling of any sort. When all deductions have been made 
for children whose parents make other arrangements for 
their early education, it seems safe to estimate that from 
55 to 60 per cent. of English children begin and end with the 
public elementary school. Sixty out of every hundred 
secondary school pupils are ex-public elementary school 
pupils ; the proportion increases every year, but the number 
of those who pass on to the secondary school or other places 
of higher education constitutes but the merest fraction of 
the yearly total of leavers. As one writer rather picturesquely 
put it a few years ago, there are only about twice as many 
children in the secondary schools as there are teachers in the 
elementary schools. In face of such facts it is futile to argue 


whether the public school or the secondary school is of 


paramount importance to the nation; the prime position 
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igincontestably held by the elementary school, and upon its 
eficiency depends whether we are to become an educated 
nation or not. The secondary school system, magnificent 
and widespread though it may seem to be, is comparatively 
an insignificant offshoot from the elementary school system. 
The potentiality of the public school is small beside that of 
the elementary school. Yet the status of the elementary 
school is tremendously inferior to that of either the secondary 
at the public school. 

The public elementary school is, in fact, the poor relation 
—one might almost say the Cinderella—of English education. 
jt ought to receive more attention than any other type; 
actually it receives less. Less money is spent on it pro- 

rtionately, its buildings are poorer, its playgrounds smaller, 
its playing fields non-existent. Its teachers are paid less 
than secondary school teachers, but have larger classes and 
work longer terms. Their qualifications are not expected 
to be so good, whereas they ought to be better; it is com- 
paratively simple to teach elder children secondary subjects, 
but it is extraordinarily difficult to teach younger children 
primary subjects ; the task demands expert skill and inborn 
ability. Yet, in spite of these and many other disadvantages, 
the elementary school is probably ahead of both the 
secondary and the public school in point of pure efficiency. 
It is, no doubt, to a very large extent because of its difficulties 
that it is so efficient, but that is no reason for detraction of 
its merits. 

It is hard to restrain from an almost lyrical enthusiasm 
when one considers impartially the sustained effort of the 
elementary school personnel for many years past. Perhaps 
the most remarkable feature of this effort—devotion and 
hard work apart—has been the persistent and successful 
endeavour to obtain for its older and abler pupils some 
measure of secondary education, even for those who have 
not passed to a secondary school. A paradoxical result of 
this endeavour has been that the elementary school has 
gradually worked towards the position which in a truly 
educated State it ought by rights to hold—that of the 
nation’s primary school. This position has been recognised 
by the Consultative Committee of the Board of Education, 
which recommended that education in the State schools 
should be held to consist of two parts: primary, up to the 
age of eleven plus, and secondary, from eleven plus onward. 

_As it is at present, the elementary school gives both 
primary and secondary education. Necessarily, as the State 
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secondary schools and the new central schools constitute 
the main provision for secondary education, that in the 
elementary schools is of a limited nature. Because of the 
low leaving age, it cannot go very far. Nevertheless, there 
is every reason to believe that it is, so far as it goes, extremely 
efficient. But the fact that it is provided has two mos 
unfortunate results. It tends to obscure the fact that the 
great, and, rightly considered, the only, purpose of th 
elementary school is to give primary education, that is, to 
lay the foundation for all other education. It tends alg 
appreciably to lower the status of the elementary school, 
since one cannot help comparing the higher education 
provided in it with that provided in the secondary or the 
central school, to the disadvantage of the former. But the 
prime necessity of English education is that the status of the 
elementary school be raised. 

If it were officially recognised as the nation’s primary 
school, that status indubitably would be raised. If it were 
understood that the business of the elementary school was 
to provide efficient primary education for the children of the 
nation, it would be possible to stress the extreme importance 
of primary education and to demand from persons wishing 
to take part in it the very highest qualifications. As it is, 
the elementary school is asked to perform what amounts to 
an impossibility—to provide adequately for both its under 
twelves and its over twelves. But the teaching of children 
under twelve—that is, of pre-adolescent children—demands 
a skill and a technique quite different from that required 
for the teaching of adolescent children. How magnificently 
the elementary school has striven to perform this double 
duty is well known to all with any acquaintance with modem 
elementary schools. But that the attempt should ever 
reach complete success is beyond the limits of possibility. 

If the elementary school could become the primary school, 
dealing only with children under twelve, it could, in addition 
to demanding teachers with the highest qualifications for 
this work, study wholeheartedly the questions of environ- 
ment and equipment. This is not to say that these questions 
are not studied ; the equipment in many infant departments, 
so far as the money will permit, is as efficient as in any other 
type of school. But here, again, the school is intolerably 
handicapped by the necessity of providing for at least two 
stages of childhood growth. To take, for example, the vital 
question of playgrounds and playing fields. There are no 
playing fields, but the elementary school is determined— 
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quite rightly—to have organised games for its older pupils, 
and so has recourse to the public parks or to the fields of 
cricket or football clubs willing to allow it to make use of 
their grounds, a wholly admirable procedure which, however, 
as a rule, results in very considerable waste of time and 
eergy. The playgrounds are generally inadequate, and 
grve no other purpose than to protect the children from the 
dangers of the street. But for a primary school taking 
children only up to the age of eleven plus playing fields would 
te largely unnecessary, for the organised games best suited 
to children under twelve do not require large open spaces, 
and the existing playgrounds, if suitably transformed—that 
is to say, if turned into shady gardens or apparatus-filled 
lawns (a transformation far less costly and much more 
effective than the purchase or renting of fields far from the 
school)—would be quite adequate in most cases, since in 
such a school there would be no common “ break” or 
“playtime,” but each class would take one or more lessons 
each session in the playground. 

The proportion of children under twelve in the elementary 
schools to-day is at least two-thirds ; if, therefore, the schools 
of an urban district, in which the necessity for playing fields 
ismost urgent, were to be regrouped as primary schools and 
secondary (the word is used in its broadest sense) schools, it 
would be necessary to find playing fields for only one-third 
of the schools, and to carry out structural changes only in 
the playgrounds of the remaining two-thirds. 

The same reasoning holds good in some measure at least 
as regards accommodation inside the building. Most ele- 
mentary school classrooms are too small. But a classroom 
which is too small for a class of thirty fourteen-year-olds may 
be amply large enough for a class of thirty seven-year-olds, 
particularly if the latter is frequently not in the room, but 
in the playground, thus allowing the thorough ventilation of 
the air at intervals. Also, elementary schools are under the 
necessity of providing two very different sets of equipment 
and furniture, a necessity which grievously impedes flexi- 
bility. It is next to impossible to provide special rooms for 
special subjects, and each class is confined rigidly to its 
own classroom—if, indeed, it is lucky enough to possess a 
classroom of its own and does not have to share one with 
another class. In the scheme of reorganisation proposed 
above (which is in effect that of the Consultative Committee 
put into concrete form), in one-third of the existing schools 
extensions would have to be carried out, but in two-thirds 
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structural alterations of a slight nature only would have to 
be performed. 

The effect of such a reorganisation would be, of course 
to split the present elementary school personnel into two, 
But such a division has actually been in progress of bein 
made now for many years, and it is because of that division 
that the elementary school is in process of becoming the 
primary school ; the lower half is separating more and mor 
completely from the upper, and is establishing what is to all 
intents and purposes a primary department. Here is the 
nation’s primary school, if the nation will accept it. The 
elementary school has done all the work ; it only remains 
for us to recognise the primary school and to elevate it to 
the position it deserves. The preparatory schools, which 
feed the public schools, hold an honourable and respected 
place in our national life; the nation’s primary schools, 
feeding the secondary schools, should occupy a place 
equally honourable and respected. There is in the minds of 
many thousands of people belonging to the middle classes a 
deep-rooted prejudice against the elementary school; toa 
certain extent this prejudice is highly justifiable, for an 
elementary school education at present implies an education 
which ends nowhere, which stops when it ought to be getting 
well into its stride, which is a blind-alley education. Against 
a primary school there could be no such prejudice ; it would 
be understood that the primary school was the preparatory 
school for higher education, a place where the tools of learning 
and skill were acquired. The class prejudice against the 
elementary school, too (a deplorable but ineradicable preju- 
dice), would tend to be softened, if not eliminated ; for a 
specially trained staff, provided with worthy equipment, 
could concentrate upon those points which make the ele- 
mentary school particularly distasteful to so many people. 
The moral effect of a primary school surrounded by a garden 
instead of a horrid asphalt or gravel playground would be 
incalculable, and would induce hosts of parents to send their 
children there who would under present conditions never 
dream of allowing them to enter an elementary school, 
parents who to-day will put up with the stuffiest and most 
inefficient of private schools rather than the ‘“‘ atmosphere ” 
of the public elementary school. How pernicious this 
unwholesome preference must be can be left to the imagina- 
tion to conceive; and if the cause of English education is 
to be fought for worthily this double prejudice must be 
removed. The only way in which to remove it is to split the 
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elementary school (as it is striving to split itself) into the 
primary school and the secondary school, to make the 
primary school definitely the feeder of the secondary school 
it is immaterial how many forms the latter will take ; it is 
obvious that there must be many types of secondary educa- 
tion), and to raise the status of the primary school to an 
equality with that of any other form of education. 

The cause is worth fighting for. The primary school is 
the backbone of education. A nation without an efficient 
system of primary education may sigh in vain for efficient 
secondary education. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
vast majority of our troubles and difficulties with regard 
to secondary education in this country are due simply and 
solely to the fact that our primary education is not organised 
as it ought to be. The elementary school does its best, but 
it cannot perform miracles; it cannot, hampered as it is 
by lack of money, inferior buildings, and, worst of all, lack 
of public sympathy, do itself full credit ; it cannot, while 
it is engaged on the dual task of providing both primary and 
secondary education, do justice to either, and the insistent 
demands of both the secondary school and the world of 
industry force it to give more attention to its secondary 
work than to its primary. It needs not a schoolmaster to 
show that this is utterly wrong; it is a truth universally 
known that the education of a child during the first twelve 
years of its life is of supreme importance, that the way in 
which a child is handled during the years of infancy and 
pre-adolescence determines its character and career to a far 
greater extent than any education it receives afterwards. 
That the elementary school has perfected to the degree it 
has its system of primary training (the infants’ departments 
are, all in all, the most efficient and delightful in the whole 
country) speaks wonders for the devotion and energy of its 
personnel ; that it could do far greater things if it were freed 
from the necessity of providing a further semi-primary, semi- 
secondary training for pupils over twelve goes without saying. 

One word further. Ifthe elementary school could become 
the primary school, it could turn its attention more fully to 
the problems of what is now called pre-school education. It 
has long been recognised that five is much too old an age for 
achild to come first under educative influences, and that for 
the normal child school ought to commence a good deal 
earlier. Not school as it is at present popularly envisaged— 
that goes without saying—but school adapted to the needs 
of babes of three and four. The Montessorians like to start 
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with children from the age of two and a half at latest, if they 
are to show the full results of their training ; and the prim 
school, if it is to produce adequate results, should be allowed 
to start equally early. The boon a lowering of the entrance 
age would be to many thousands of harassed and over. 
worked mothers needs no emphasising, nor, it is to be hoped 
is the benefit such a course would be to the nation, a course 
which would sweep countless children from the gutter, in 
which at present they gain their most indelible impressions 
and place them in a clean, wholesome, joyful atmospher, 
surround them with every care and attention, look after 
their physical and mental health, and teach them from 
earliest childhood to respect and expect a high standard of 
living. 

H. C. DENT. 


Hove, Sussex. 
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AN ELEMENTARY-SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. 


F. CLARKE, M.A. 
University of Cape Town. 


I rrust it will not be thought impertinent if a South African, 
visiting England for a while, offers some account of im- 
pressions he has formed after reading the Report of the 
Consultative Committee of the Board of Education on “* The 
Education of the Adolescent ” (the Hadow Report), and after 
renewing direct acquaintance with the life and thought 
currents of English education. Some eight years of educa- 
tional work in England just after the great Act of 1902, 
followed by some sixteen years amid the very different 
social texture of South Africa, may be sufficient to absolve 
him from any suspicion of a desire to instruct an ancient 
lady in the art of extracting the meat from an egg. It 
seemed that the impressions themselves might be of sufficient 
interest to justify an attempt to state them publicly. They 
are no more than impressions. They may be ill-founded or 
even quite wrong. On the other hand, they may be the 
result of a perspective which, though no doubt influenced 
by South African experience, is not unduly distorted by 
any effects of immersion in the confusing detail of English 
education. 

However that may be, I offer them for what they are 
worth, in the hope that the comments of an onlooker may be 
of some little use to those who are participating so manfully 
and strenuously in the game. 

To me the outstanding feature of English education after 
these twenty-five years is the enormous and pony: growth 
of secondary education. This is a growth not only in the 
bulk of the actual provision of schools, not only, valuable as 
it is, in the increased duration of the secondary school “ life ” 
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of the average pupil, but also, and more significantly, jp 
the growth of public understanding of the meaning of 
secondary education. It seems to have become clear alread 
that the work of twenty-five years is now having a direc 
effect upon the political life of England. An increasj 
proportion of the population has received systematic ful. 
time education to the age of sixteen, seventeen or eightee, 
and the leaven of this element produces consequences thy 
make the governance of England at once more difficult and 
more hopeful. At least, so it seems to one who compare 
the facts and forces of political life to-day with those of 
twenty-five years ago. Politics are more intense, more 
concentrated upon the actual life conditions of the people— 
even when China and Peru (Shanghai or Putumayo) affect 
the currents they do so in direct relation to purely English 
issues—and, in spite of all appearances, the tone of general 
political thought and discussion appears to be indubitably 
higher. 

So, too, in the economic sphere. The same leaven is 
working there, producing wide ranges of ability and resource: 
fulness that must go far to compensate England for losses 
of economic power and resource and markets in other 
directions. 

In a word, advance in secondary education has enabled 
England in recent years to draw upon human resources 
which in the past have lain largely untapped, and the future 
of secondary education is correspondingly brighter from the 
general realisation that this is what is happening. 

Since 1918 the policy of the Board in requiring each 
local authority to prepare and carry out a full scheme of 
provision for its own area has resulted in considerable 
expansion of the means of secondary education, using the 
term in its wide sense. In a characteristically English way 
the thing itself has grown up before any systematic thought 
has been given to the choice of a right name for it, or even 
to the placing of it in the right educational category. Terms 
whose real significance is derived from social history are 
used as terms of art in an educational sense. All schools 
which teach the “‘ elements ” are not ‘‘ elementary ” schools, 
while many schools are secondary in fact without being so 
inname. On the one side of the official county and municipal 
secondary schools there are the ‘ central ”’ schools, no more 
central than the secondary schools are, but given that name 
for reasons which are not educational at all. On the other 
side are the public schools, secondary if any schools are, 
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but apparently not liking to be called so. Moreover, taking 
the name “ public,” they are, naturally, not in any way 
integrated with the real public system. 

The confusion may be illustrated from the fact that 
England now possesses types of schools which can fairly 
be described, according to existing usage, only by giving 
them contradictory names. Thus there are elementary- 
secondary schools and secondary-elementary schools. The 
central school is an example of the former class. If we 
apply purely educational criteria, it is secondary; but 
administratively and socially it is elementary, and many 
of the best central schools are controlled by authorities that 
have no power to provide “‘ secondary ”’ education. 

As examples of the latter class—secondary-elementary 
schools—may be taken the private preparatory schools and 
the more junior forms of many secondary schools. Edu- 
cationally they are elementary; socially, and to a large 
extent administratively, they are secondary. 

Now it is easy for the robust Englishman, proud to call 
himself “‘ illogical,” to retort upon all this: ‘* What’s in a 
name, so long as we have the thing? ’”’ No doubt there is 
truth in that. But what if the confusion of names not only 
represents but helps to perpetuate a real confusion of the 
public mind on the main educational issue? What if the 
“thing” that you have is not quite the thing you take it 
to be, classified under one genus when it should have been 
classified under another? And, still more serious, what if 
the confusion of names serves to conceal the vitally important 
social issue that lies beneath it all? It is easy for an observer 
from overseas, who has been long out of England and has 
become acquainted with educational systems where educa- 
tional categories are less confused with social, to misinterpret 
the movements of English life. But it does appear to me 
that the whole social movement of the last generation, 
of which the rise of the Labour Party is a conspicuous 
expression, is a definite challenge to the routine of class- 
saturated thinking which persists in calling a certain type 
of secondary school ‘“‘ elementary.” ‘* Higher” education 
in England, as I understand it, is education “ other than 
elementary,” so that of twin brothers receiving almost 
identical education John may be in a central school, and 
therefore ‘‘ elementary,” and Tom in a secondary school, 
and therefore “higher.” If I am not mistaken, such a 
situation is eloquently expressive of the whole system 
against which the hitherto unprivileged are reacting, and 
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a scheme of nomenclature which tends to conceal the fact 
may be doing an ill service. 

It is quite common to have such reflections countered 
by the mock-modest and smiling assertion, “ Ah, but you 
see, we English are an illogical people!” I confess I fing 
this particular excuse increasingly irritating. In maki 
use of it the Englishman does himself both more and lesg 
‘than justice. More when the proper name for the illogicality 
is really stupidity ; less when it is really a profounder logic, 
A man is not illogical when he deliberately waits upon 
events, when he suspends action or takes action only 
tentatively until he is quite sure of all the facts, when he 
refuses to apply some doctrinaire principle in disregard of 
the stout resistance of circumstance. Was Burke, for 
instance, illogical when, distrusting profoundly the pedantry 
of abstract principles, he exclaimed: “I hate the very 
sound of them!” ? Or, to take an educational example, 
was the Balfour Act illogical when it recognised the im- 
possibility of sweeping away at one stroke the whole Church 
interest in popular education in the interests of a single 
uniform nationalism ? Looking back over English social 
and constitutional history, one recalls Shelley’s remark about 
Rome: “ The poetry of Rome lived in its institutions.” 
So, too, the logic of the Englishman lives, as it were, in his 
finger ends. In social and constitutional matters he is 
artist rather than theorist. And the “ logic” of the artists 
may be too subtle and delicate for the artist himself to be 
able to give a clear account of it. He becomes truly 
** illogical ’’ only in describing himself as such just because 
he can give no account of his own logic. 

On the other hand, there is an illogicality which is true 
stupidity, illogical not because its touch with the facts is 
too intimate for self-conscious description, but because it 
is really itself defective. The English illogicality is of both 
kinds, and it would be strange if there were not some of the 
second sort in attitudes which are sometimes taken towards 
the problems of elementary and secondary education. Thus 
it is illogical to say in defence of present facts that the boy 
in the central school is really getting a good secondary 
education, suitable to his own class and condition in life, if 
the class distinction is itself the point of controversy. 

I do not say that it is so necessarily, and the present 
currents of English life are very puzzling ; but I do strongly 
suspect that in many cases it is so. The argument that the 
thing ‘“‘ works ” then becomes really illogical, because it is 
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not facing all the facts. And you cannot be really and truly 
illogical without having to pay for it, as war experience has 
shown in so many instances. However cheerfully you may 
drive out logic with a pragmatic pitchfork, she will always 
come back, bringing with her a revengeful train of violated 
facts. 

All these issues have been brought to a head in the report 
of the Consultative Committee. If I may be permitted to 
do so without seeming to be interfering, I should like to offer 
afew comments on that report. One justification for doing 
90 is that the questions with which it deals are by no means 
purely English. The same general need, that of carrying on 
the full-time school education of the young to an age well 
within the adolescent period, has arisen in all civilised 
countries. Comparison and criticism of the varying methods 
by which the need is to be met, varying with the different 
social and administrative systems of the different countries, 
are bound to have some value, 

The very terms of reference of the report illustrate the 
workings of an invincible inner logic, For many years now 
more and more education that is really secondary in fact 
has been given in schools that are not secondary in name. 
At the same time, secondary schools, eo nomine, have 
multiplied. Further, it has become generally agreed that 
the point of transition for the pupil comes somewhere 
between the ages of eleven and twelve. More and more 
pupils at about that age are passing to secondary, central 
or other post-primary schools. Inevitably, then, when the 
school-leaving age is fourteen at least, the question must 
arise, ‘“‘What of. those who remain in the elementary 
school?’ Neither social distinctions nor comparative lack 
of brains can alter the fact that they, too, will pass the 
limits of childhood and become adolescent some two or 
three years before they leave school, So the dilemma is set. 
They cannot be denied, according to their powers, oppor- 
tunities similar to, if not identical with, those enjoyed by 
pupils who pass out to a post-primary school. (In passing 
it should be noted how this term “ post-primary ”’ is used, 
even in the report itself, to hide the real issue. Why not 
“post-elementary ?) The reformed education they are 
to receive will be really secondary in spirit and content. 
Thus the demand ‘‘ Secondary Education for All,” perhaps 
more speedily than was anticipated, represents no longer the 
vain dream of the visionary, but has become a formula 
defining an immediate practical problem. 
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Such a problem, in the present conditions of English 
life, has three main aspects—educational, administrative 
and social. These three are stated here in an ascendip 
order of difficulty, and the treatment of them in the report 
itself reflects faithfully these degrees of difficulty. The 
purely educational issue is discussed fully, with largeness of 
view and a sound grasp both of the various forms of secon 
education and of the essentials of all forms. The adminis. 
trative issue receives much more gingerly and _ hesitant 
handling. The highly refractory social element in the 
problem gets nothing but a passing reference, and that as 
to something which has largely passed away ! 

Such treatment is itself, no doubt, highly significant of 
the facts of the situation, and the framers of the report 
must have had good reasons for it. Their main pur 
seems to have been to establish the principle that all educa- 
tion from the age of eleven plus to sixteen, seventeen or 
eighteen is secondary education; that it must be so from 
the facts of adolescence itself, whatever differences in form 
the secondary phase of education may have to assume in 
order to meet diverse needs and situations. In other words, 
the object is to vindicate secondary education as a necessary 
phase of all education for everybody rather than as a 
specialised selective branch of education for an intellectual 
or social élite. The framers of the report are, no doubt, 
perfectly well aware that such a principle cuts right across 
both the administrative and the social distinctions of the 
present system, but prefer to establish the main truth, 
leaving its implications to develop themselves—as they 
must—in both the official and the popular mind. Thus 
“ Part III.” authorities, which have statutory control over 
elementary education only, and yet provide central schools 
(which on this view are really secondary), must either cease 
to exist or become authorities for “ higher ’’ education 
themselves, whether of their own right or as merged in a 
larger unit. 

The alternative is the retention of a system in which a 
school which will now have to be called ‘ elementary- 
secondary ” plays an ever-increasing part. It is at this 
point that the social issue is raised in a very definite form. 
Has the term “‘ elementary ” any meaning at all now except 
the social one? I have heard it argued that the distinction 
between the local “‘ central” and ‘‘ secondary ” school is 
not one of class at all; that the abler pupils who can see 
their way to a full five years’ course pass to the secondary 
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school, while the less able and those who cannot face the 
five years’ prospect pass to the central school. If this is so, 
it is still more difficult to see why one should be classed as 
elementary and the other as secondary. And many central 
schools now retain pupils until sixteen years of age, and even 
beyond. 

‘The issue is raised more acutely where the case to be 
met is that of those elementary school pupils who pass 
neither to the selective central school nor to the secondary 
ghool, and who look for release from school altogether at 
the attainment of their fourteenth year. For these the 
Report proposes the raising of the leaving age to fifteen, 
thus enlarging very considerably the magnitude of the new 
“secondary”? problem. Whether these pupils remain in 
the elementary school of their earlier years (as many of them 
must) or are concentrated in certain selected senior schools 
with “ higher tops,’’ the question must inevitably arise 
whether they are officially to be regarded as “‘ secondary ” 
ornot. In the case of these pupils at least there is no doubt 
of the class to which they belong; they are children of the 
“working classes ’’ almost without exception. 

Even if the central schools that retain pupils to sixteen 
or more are re-graded as officially secondary schools, and 
brought under secondary conditions of staffing, salaries and 
equipment, there will still remain the vast number of pupils 
in the senior classes of elementary schools who, if the 
definition of the Report is to be accepted, must receive an 
education which is really “* secondary.” 

One can readily understand that the official mind, having 
to count the cost, shrinks with something like horror from 
the practical implications of such a conclusion. To organise 
as secondary education the necessary school provision for 
all these children and to provide means for financing it as 
such is an undertaking that is not likely to be seriously 
contemplated unless the demand comes with irresistible 
force from that section of the population whose children are 
most concerned. 

To an interested observer like the writer, there is nothing 
in English life to-day so piquantly attractive as the specula- 
tion whether that demand will be made or not. In most 
countries it has already arisen. In many it has been met. 
But of England it is extraordinarily difficult to prophesy. 

The purely educational facts would seem to require the 
abandonment of the category “‘ elementary” altogether, 
and the classification of all education up to eleven plus as 
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‘‘ primary,” and of all subsequent education up to the 
University stage as ‘‘ secondary.” 7 

But is anything such as this likely to happen ? Personally, 
I see much reason for doubting it. There is far more general 
acquiescence in class distinctions in England to-day thay 
might appear from much that is said by popular leader, 
Thus the elementary school is still generally accepted by the 
working classes themselves as the ‘‘ school of the worki 
classes.”” Many still look for an early release for thei 
children, have little faith in ‘* further education,” and might 
well oppose a raising of the leaving age. Only the mor 
acute and restless minds are at all sensitive to any dis. 
crimination implied by the name and thing “ elementary,” 
In social life generally nothing is more striking to an observer 
from outside than the very general acquiescence of the 
working classes in the existing stratification, often so com- 
plete that it is not even recognised as acquiescence. A social 
revolution in England, if it comes at all, will have to beso 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. 

So far as education is concerned, the active demand for 
an end to discrimination is more likely to come from the 
politicians and the elementary teachers. The gravitation 
of so many elementary teachers towards the Labour Party 
is no accident. It appears to be due partly to an entirely 
honourable desire to bring the conditions of working-class 
life generally into fuller harmony with the life for which 
the education of the elementary school tries to prepare, and 
partly to the smart of the teachers themselves under the 
sting of social depreciation. This latter motive has more 
justification than it ought to have. I have found myself 
talking to audiences about teachers and their interests, 
meaning thereby just teachers, and was amazed to discover 
that I was not taken to include elementary teachers unless I 
expressly used the adjective ! 

It is clear that in England, in spite of the Register, there 
are teachers and “ elementary ” teachers. Among secondary 
teachers the social prejudice is often quite strong, and, in 
the older Universities at least, a man who has been an 
elementary teacher either says nothing about it or rejoices 
to say that he is one no longer. 

There seems good reason for beliving that, so far as the 
elementary teacher is concerned, difference in social status 
and social estimation as between himself and other teachers 
is an even more acute source of irritation than differences 
of salary and professional privilege. 
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How far the politicians and the elementary teachers 

together can succeed in arousing the working-class mass to 
a demand for real equality in secondary education, and for 
the abolition of the whole “ elementary ”’ idea, is a matter 
upon which I do not feel qualified to pronounce. But of 
the strong resistance that the demand will meet there can 
be no doubt at all. It will be resisted in the first place on 
gounds of economy. ‘The retort of the reformers that 
noney could be found by cutting down the cost of fighting 
grvices would have to take account of the fact that these 
very services now provide careers in very large numbers 
which are almost entirely closed to the product of the 
elementary school. 

Resistance would also come from all that powerful 
section of the population whose conception of ‘* education ” 
for their own children means a preparatory school, followed 
by a Public School. The Public Schools appear to be as 
aloof as ever from those classes of the nation with which 
the Adolescence Report deals. In this connection it is 
instructive to look down the list of names of members of 
the Consultative Committee which drafted the Report, and 
to ask how many of them were neither themselves educated 
at a Public School nor have sent their own sons to one. 
Even Labour politicians, one understands, turn to the 
Public School for their own sons when worldly success has 
made it accessible. 

Thus we still have in England a condition where educa- 
tion, like so much else, is to be benevolently provided for 
the working class, and where there is immediate alarm when 
the working class shows a disposition to act for itself. And 
in that steady draining away of leadership from the working 
class to which present conditions conduce we have a factor 
which must help to perpetuate this state of things. 

The very persistence of the name “* working classes ”’ is 
itself evidence of the forces against which a movement for 
the complete equalisation of educational opportunity will 
have to contend. One hears in England indignant denials 
of any intention of social depreciation or discrimination in 
the use of the term; but the attitude of patronage and 
condescension in the ruling class is as deeply rooted and as 
little present to critical consciousness as that attitude of 
acquiescence—its correlative on the other side—which was 
referred to above. 

It would be possible to work out many points of analogy 
between the tone of the ruling classes in speaking of the 
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working classes in England and that of the dominant white 
population of South Africa in speaking of the coloured 
peoples. And usually, the more benevolent the tone the 
more marked is the attitude. Only a day or two ago the 
President of the Board of Education himself, in the House 
of Commons, ‘found no readily available answer to the 
question whether parents of the upper classes would he 
prosecuted under the school attendance laws if they tok 
their children for a trip on the Continent in the school term, 
It had already been hinted that parents of the working class 
would render themselves liable to such prosecution in an 
analogous situation. Thus I conclude that the won 
“elementary ”’ still stands for much that is real in English 
life and education. To get rid of it and its implications 
would involve a social revolution far greater in extent and 
far more profound in effect than the educational revolution 
which has already proceeded so far and so quietly. But it 
seems possible that the attempt will be made, and if it is 
made, then the organisation of education becomes a first- 
class question of English politics in a way unlike anything 
that has happened previously. The “ religious ”’ struggle of 
the nineteenth century bears no analogy to it. That never 
really touched the masses of the people; it was a battle 
fought over their largely unconcerned heads for the possession 
of their souls. But a movement of the masses of the people 
would be of the very essence of this conflict, and it is not 
surprising that authorities shrink from the thought of it. 
Perhaps signs of increasing political activity among teachers, 
and signs of evident nervousness about it in high quarters, 
may be taken as premonitions of the coming conflict. 

Still it is easy to be deceived in the attempt to prognosti- 
cate the future movements of English social groups and 
forces. The one certain thing is that national unity is not 
likely to be seriously jeopardised. But strange things may 
happen if the issues raised by this very able Report are to 
be really fought out. 


F. CLARKE. 


Care Town. 
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THE REVISION OF HYMNOLOGY. 
Tue Rev F. BALLARD, D.D., M.A., B.Sc. 


Tur intense and prolonged conflict over the revision of the 
Anglican Prayer Book points unmistakably to some potent 
factors in the religious thought and life of this country. It 
ismanifest that the convictions and opinions of both “ high ” 
and ‘“‘ low ”’ sections of the Established Church are not only 
sincerely, but very strongly, held ; and the strength of such 
diversity of belief and practice is shared by great numbers 
in the Free Churches. The immeasurable and oft irrational 
hold which familiar forms of words have upon ordinary 
religious people is once more vividly illustrated. We see, 
too, that, however far the vast majority of church-goers may 
be removed from technical theology, they have some definite 
theological convictions, and the printed words in which 
those convictions are enshrined are held to be of greatest 
importance. Whether for good or ill, for orthodoxy or 
heterodoxy, for belief or unbelief, the educational develop- 
ments of the last fifty years have compelled even ordinary 
folk to think more really and definitely than ever before 
upon religious matters. Thus there looms out, large and 
unmistakable, from controversial mists, the certainty that 
uniformity of convictions as to Christian sanctions and 
ideals is sheer Utopia. No union of the Churches on such 
lines is conceivable. Whatever conferences are held, or 
persistent efforts made for a liturgical reunion, it is simply 
impossible to arrange any form of worship, or draw up even 
the outline of a creed, which will meet the wishes or satisfy 
the convictions of all believers. And yet, at the very heart 
of this whole logomachy, there is one supreme, unquestioned, 
and invariable principle, namely, that what is wanted above 
all else, by all believers and by every Church, is the truth. 
To be true to the ideals and commands of the Christ of the 
New Testament is on all hands acknowledged to be the final 
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aim of faith, alike for the individual and the community, 
Forms of prayer in the conduct of public worship are— 
especially for the ‘“‘ Church of England as by law estab. 
lished ”—of such supreme importance just because. the 
represent, or misrepresent, the mind of Christ and the 
substance of his Gospel. 

Now all this applies equally, or even more fully, to 
Hymnology, because it comes also into play where no printed 
forms of liturgy are used or routine of worship prescribed, 
There is to-day really much more need for a revision of 
Christian Hymnology, than for that of the Anglican Prayer 
Book. A few moments’ careful consideration makes this 
unmistakable. From time immemorial religious worship 
has been associated not only with praying and preaching, 
but with music and singing in the form of hymns, psalms, 
chants, and anthems. With the one exception of the 
“Friends,” or ‘‘ Quakers,’”’ this obtains in the Christian 
worship of to-day. There is no question that in the early 
Church, as in the Jewish synagogue, singing was part of 
the worship, although the Psalms are only mentioned twice 
in the New Testament, and hymns three times. The four 
kinds of singing just mentioned may here be included under 
the name of Hymnology, although they are quite distinct. 
Their influence in the ordinary representations of modern 
Christianity is immeasurable. The whole history of music, 
in this connection, is certainly far too vast a theme for 
discussion here. The admirable summary in T. and T. 
Clark’s Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics may serve for 
reference. It is only proposed now to note and estimate a 
few main features of the accompanying Hymnology. 

That Christian poetry, in the form of hymns, may be 
profitably used for purposes of private devotion, we all 
know. But that is manifestly so personal a matter that 
external estimates become as intolerable as uninvited. Into 
the sacred realm of such Christian mysticism it is not 
proposed in these pages to enter. Our concern for a moment 
is with those facts and influences of Hymnology which are 
found in connection with modern public worship, and thus 
represent not mere personal feelings or the estimate of an 
individual, but the joint avowals of whole congregations 
which ‘profess and call themselves Christians.” The 
particular form of worship, whether liturgical or otherwise, 
is here also irrelevant. Each section of Christendom pub- 
lishes its own collection of hymns, chants, and anthems, as 
the expression of its own special tenets. With theological 
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shibboleths we are not now specifically concerned. However 
much Rome may differ from the Free Churches, or Anglo- 
Catholicism from Methodism, there is, or certainly ought to 
be, at least some basal convictions which can unmistakably 
be called Christian. It is, after all, with this unmistakable 
basis that the modern world is most concerned. The 
question whether the nine-tenths of the population even 
of this “‘ Christian country ’—not to mention other lands— 
who are said to be out of touch with all the Churches, are 
to be won for the Kingdom of Christ, or drift on to Agnosti- 
dsm, depends not upon the demonstration of the superiority 
of any one specific creed, but upon the maintenance of such 
a representation of general Christian principles as shall 
commend itself to the minds as well as hearts of the rising 
generation. The contribution of Hymnology to such an 
end cannot be over-estimated. From this general stand- 
point, therefore, the following considerations may be sub- 
mitted as worthy of regard. 

For the purpose of Christian worship, the use of Psaims 
is often, to say the least, excessive. The mechanical division 
of the Psalter into thirty portions, utterly irrespective of 
their significance or application, cannot be justified either 
rationally or religiously. Indeed, the utter inapplicability 
of many of those ancient Jewish odes to the thought and 
life of to-day, is plain to the mind of a child. Speaking 
generally, chanting is a very doubtful help in Christian 
service. It may be useful in giving congregations an oppor- 
tunity to join audibly in familiar words; but otherwise 
most chanting is but a confused jumble of words the meaning 
of which is never taken into account. When the meaning is 
considered, John Wesley’s verdict that some of the Psalms 
are “‘ quite unfit for Christian lips” is entirely warranted. 
Thus the radical vice of unreality in worship is condoned 
and increased. In some Free Church Hymn Books a few 
Psalms only are selected for chanting, along with the Te 
Deum, the Venite, Benedictus, Jubilate, Magnificat, and 
Nunc Dimittis. Here, again, the inappropriateness, for 
ordinary congregations, of these last two is manifest to a 
moment’s thoughtful consideration. Of the rest, the Te 
Deum is the only distinctively Christian song. But to 
invest Jewish theism with a Christian significance is, one 
cannot but know, a mental operation beyond the capacity 
or intention of most worshippers. As for anthems, most of 
them are mere musical performances, in which the words 
count for little or nothing. They are said to be a necessity 
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for keeping choirs together by satisfying their musical 
ambitions. Much depends, however, upon the wisdom and 
courtesy of the choir-master, as well as upon the character 
of the singers. The best, spiritually no less than musically, 
may doubtless be obtained where there is a will g 
to do. 

Thus we come to hymns in general, which are mag 
influential because most often used. This is evidenced ftom 


the fact that during the nineteenth century, in the Anglican : 


Church alone, 250 Hymn Books were published; and ap 
equal number amongst the Free Churches. No one will 
question the power for good which may be exercised by 
hymns, alike in public worship, home life, and _ private 
devotion. All that is here gladly assumed and endorsed, 
Pure, deep thought, expressed in noble words, does indeed 
help the inner Christian life, and may be a most effective 
means of conveying Christian truth; whilst the united 
singing of a hymn which is both true and beautiful, goes far 
to enhance the effect of a good sermon, and atone for a bad 
one. But the greater the influence of hymns, the more need 
is there of watchfulness as to what they convey. All power 
needs guidance. The stronger the engine in any car, the 
greater is the need of reliable steering gear. ‘* Hearty” 
singing is not enough for Christian purposes. By such 
influence that which is false and mischievous may be as 
really emphasized as what is good and true. All the tender 
or inspiring potency of music may indeed be well invoked 
to counteract the wearing, worrying, sterilising effects of 
much modern life; but there is corresponding necessity to 
see that all that is false may be excluded, and only what is 
good and true made emotionally impressive. Confining our 
attention now special ‘ » the language of hymns in ordinary 
use, there are certain main principles which surely cannot 
be denied, and ought not to be overlooked, even such as 
these : 

(i.) Truth ought not to be sacrificed to the sound of 
words, however familiar or venerable. (ii.) There should 
be no contradiction to what is now known to be scientifically 
or historically true. (iii.) Certainly there should be no 
untrue representation of Christian doctrine. (iv.) There 
ought to be no encouragement of mere unreal rhapsody. 
(v.) There should be no misleading exaggeration beyond the 
natural allowance for poetic expression. (vi.) In “ popular” 
hymns there should be no pandering to low tastes or mere 
sensationalism. (vii.) In hymns for children and young 
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ple, there should be nothing so misleading or untrue that 
after-years will contradict it. 

Such suggestions will doubtless seem to some good folk 
meticulous restrictions. Any interference with familiar 
words, no matter how fully justified, will probably meet 
strenuous opposition. None the less, if Christian reality is 
of any value, the above principles are not to be ignored. 
Both art and science testify increasingly to the importance 
of minutie. The difference in any portrait between a 
tenderly “‘ speaking ” eye and a repelling squint, is but the 
tiniest touch; just as with a “‘ wireless set,” the question 
whether an intolerably howling “ oscillation ”’ or a clear 
voice shall emanate from a “ loud speaker,” depends upon 
the slightest turn of a dial. Surely, unless all Christian 
worship is mere hypocrisy, there should be, in dealing with 
the very highest and holiest themes, no marring of the best 
by careless verbiage or reckless sentimentalism. But, 
unfortunately, all the principles above enunciated are in 
many cases—indeed, in all Hymn Books except the Fellowship 
Hymn Book and a few others, mostly Unitarian—either contra- 
dicted or ignored. The harm therefrom resulting, in days 
when the shrinking from organised Christianity and the 
tendency to practical agnosticism are too plain to be denied, 
is too serious to be overlooked. Time was when congrega- 
tions might sing anything; so long as it was hearty and 
enthusiastic, all was well. But modern educational develop- 
ments have ended all that. Music, indeed, is more cultivated 
than ever, and the emotional influences of ‘‘ community 
singing’ are as great as ever. But the people are more 
than heretofore driven to think as well as feel, and to be 
critical as well as earnest. The younger portions of congrega- 
tions especially are less inclined than ever to accept all that 
they hear in pulpits, or endorse what they are called upon to 
sing in hymns. 

The Hymn Books most generally used to-day, in 
Protestant ‘‘ orthodox ”’ or ‘* Evangelical ” Churches, are the 
following: the Anglican Hymns Ancient and Modern; the 
Methodist Hymn Book, which serves the Wesleyan and United 
Methodist Churches; the Primitive Methodist, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Presbyterian Hymn Books, with a smaller 
Fellowship Hymn Book and some shorter books for popular 
use. To characterise each of these in detail is here as 
unnecessary as impossible. A few noteworthy features may, 
however, be specified. For ordinary Christian purposes, 
the latest issued is one of the best, namely, the Congregational 
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Hymnary, which in some Congregational churches has super. 
seded Dr Barrett’s compilation, just as that volume replaced 
a former book. Its hymns seem to be carefully selected, and 
in most cases well suited for modern worship. But all the 
above-named books contain far too many hymns for publie 
use, whatever may be done with them in private. Thus the 
Hymns Ancient and Modern, with its two supplements, has 
779 hymns ; the Congregational book has 771 hymns, with 
chants and anthems up to 1,000; the Baptist book hy 
802 hymns, with 177 canticles and 127 anthems; the 
Methodist book has 981 hymns with 10 canticles; the 
Primitive Methodist manual has 1,052 hymns. Meanwhile, 
the Fellowship Hymn Book, with only 886 hymns, is decidedly 
the best for ordinary public use; whilst the brief notes on 
authorship affixed to many of the hymns certainly enhance 
its value in helping those who use them to follow Paul’s 
example—‘‘ I will sing with the spirit ; I will sing with the 
understanding also.”” The Archbishop of York, with amazing 
courage, recently declared that there were “ only half a 
dozen hymns ”’ which he could sing “ with any degree of 
reality at all.’’ For such an avowal he has been, of course, 
severely taken to task, and his lack of spiritual perception 
deplored. And when he added that “ most of the hymns 
in use are lamentably out of touch with what is moving in 
men’s minds to-day,’’ even his exalted ecclesiastical position 
did not protect him from criticism which was as inept as 
oracular. But it is not a mere case of modernity. Truth 
and reality are even more important than adaptation to the 
present environment. Unfortunately, when tested for these, 
it is not too much to say that if very many of the hymns in 
the above collections could be burnt and forgotten, it would 
be great gain to Christian truth throughout the land. Space 
limitations alone prevent here the detailed illustrations by 
which such an estimate could be fully justified. It seems, 
however, really necessary to give a few specimens, typical 
of many more, which show how often all the seven valid 
principles of Hymnology above specified are entirely ignored, 
to the detriment of all concerned. 

(i.) Truth sacrificed to the sound of familiar pietistic 
speech. Instances of this abound, sometimes in the midst of 
the best hymns. Thus no hymn is probably more precious 
to devout minds than Wesley’s “‘ Jesu, lover of my soul.” 
Yet even in it we find the lines : 

“ Just and holy is Thy name— 


I am all unrighteousness ; 
False and full of sin I am; ” 
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whereas the very fact of sincerely joining in such a hymn 
shows that such an avowal is utterly untrue. No thoughtful 
worshipper can mean it. It is said, indeed, that Wesley 
directed his preachers “‘ constantly to stop the people during 
the singing and ask the question—‘ Do you understand what 
you are saying ? »” If that were done, very many lines of 
hymns would have to be eliminated for truth’s sake. But 
why not in such case substitute what would be true and 
miversally applicable ? Thus here : 


“ Just and holy is Thy name, 
Pity my unrighteousness ; 
Weak, and prone to sin I am, 
Thou art full of strength and grace.” 


Similar marring occurs in Dr Watts’ otherwise deeply-felt 
hymn. If an assembly is called upon to sing, 


“* When I survey the wondrous cross 
On which the Prince of glory died,” 


? 


surely it should be “‘ with the understanding ” as well as 


“with the spirit.”” But in the second verse— 


“* Forbid it, Lord, that I should boast, 
Save in the death of Christ, my God ; 
All the vain things that charm me most, 
I sacrifice them to His blood ” 


the second line comes perilously near to suggesting the 
unthinkable death of God; whilst the last line is really 
meaningless if a moment’s thought is expended on it. Even 
if the first two lines are allowed to stand as a strong hyper- 
bole, to say then, 


“ All the vain things that charm me most, 
I scorn them for the path He trod,” 


would not only be more true, in sense as well as sound, but 
would pave a thoughtful way to the next verse, and so 
contribute to the realisation of the whole. But conventional 
piety will only be shocked at the suggestion ; it will merely 
camouflage unreality with symbolism, and continue to prefer 
familiarity to truth. 

(ii.) Contradiction to present-day knowledge. We are 
all aware that science changes even as does a growing child. 
But no one suggests that the man should be clothed in his 
childhood’s garb. Seeing that there are things about which 
we are now sure, they should surely not be contradicted in 
Christian worship. The veriest Fundamentalist cannot think 
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of this world as the Apostles did. Nor can such statements 
as this be justified in modern light : 


** My heart and voice I raise 

To spread Messiah’s praise ; 
Messiah’s praise let all repeat ; 

The universal Lord, 

By whose almighty word 
Creation rose in form complete.” 


For every child in a respectable school now knows that it 
did not. And yet such is the blind force of religious con. 
vention that if any one were to suggest that the last line 
should be ever so slightly altered, so as to express the truth 
and say 

*“‘ Creation grows to form complete,” 


he would only be howled down for his pains. 

Meanwhile, besides all modern science and school teaching 
on the lines of evolution, wireless talks as to history and 
anthropology are now resistlessly coming in, making plain 
to old and young alike that it is simply untrue—with all 
deference to Mr Gladstone’s memory—to sing, 


* O wisest love, that flesh and blood, 
Which did in Adam fail ; ” 


as if the opening chapters of Genesis were actual history ; or 
even at a wedding to pray 


** Be present, Heavenly Father, 
To give away this bride ; 
As Eve Thou gav’st to Adam 
Out of his own pierced side.” 


Whilst in regard to some future “ Judgment Day,” it is not 
only theologically unwarranted, but scientifically unthink- 
able, to say, 


“So at last when He appeareth 
We from out our graves may spring, 
With our youth renewed like eagles, 
Flocking round our heavenly King.” 


One shudders to think what would be the effect upon a 
modern schoolboy if such pious piffle were thrust upon his 
notice. Yet these and similar words appear, for general use, 
in the two best-known Hymn Books above specified. 

(iii.) It is even more serious when true Christian doctrine 
is contradicted. It is not the Unitarian only who would 
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shrink from some hymnal statements. Nor is it mere 
thapsody—it is simple untruth—to sing that 


“‘ The immortal God for me hath died.” 
Nor has the most exalted piety any right to cry, 


‘“* Amazing love, how can it be, 
That Thou, my God, should’st die for me,” 


gr affirm that 


‘“* My God for me resigned His breath, 
He died, to save my soul from death.” 


Moreover, in regard to the general Christian conception of 
God, the whole teaching of Jesus concerning the Divine 
Fatherhood is opposed to such representations—found in 
many hymns—as these : 


* Arm of the Lord, awake, awake, 
Thine own immortal strength put on ; 
With terror clothed, hell’s kingdom shake, 
And cast Thy foes with fury down.” 


Of all great Christian truths, that which has been most 
liable to misrepresentation in hymns has undoubtedly been 
the doctrine of the Atonement. It is, of course, far too vast 
and complex a theme to be discussed here. But when 
Christian congregations are still called upon to sing, 


** For every sinful action 
Thou hast atonement made ; 
The perfect satisfaction 
Thy precious blood has paid,” 
or this : 
“* We sing Thy love who didst in time 
For us humanity assume, 
To answer for the sinner’s crime, 
To suffer in the sinner’s room.” 


‘“* He purchased the grace 
Which now I embrace ; 
O Father, Thou know’st He hath died in my place,” 


and one calls to mind in how many ways and with what 
emphasis such expressions are repeated, it is really time to 
give heed to the wise and true words of Dr A. E. Garvie, 
whose Christian character and scholarship are beyond 
question, when he says : 


“The view held at the Reformation, and in 
Evangelicalism since, that God imposed on Christ the 
penalty of sin, and that his death was a penal substitu- 
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tion for ours, cannot now satisfy us. 
moral sense.” } 


He only puts mildly what most educated Christians poy 
feel strongly. There is no New Testament warrant fy 
regarding Christ’s self-sacrifice as a “‘ satisfaction ”’ to diving 
justice. Still less is there for such pietistic exuberance as the 
following : 


It offends oy 





** Jesu, Thy blood and righteousness 
My beauty are, my glorious dress ; 
Midst flaming worlds in these arrayed, 
With joy shall I lift up my head.” 
Many similar expressions are current in the hymn books 
above named; but they are a pitiful, as well as offensive, 
misrepresentation of Christian doctrine. 

Equally unscriptural and repulsive is not seldom the refer. 
ence to children. Thus in connection with Baptism we find: 
** Within the Church’s sacred fold 
By holy sacrament enrolled 

Another lamb we lay. 
An heir before, of sin and shame, 
Now in the holy Triune Name 
His guilt is washed away.” 


Whilst as to the other Protestant Sacrament, communicants 
are exhorted to 
“* Draw nigh, and take the body of the Lord, 

And drink the holy blood for you outpoured.” 

And such phraseology is but typical of numberless other 

instances in which, quite apart from “ transubstantiation,” 

spiritual metaphor is pushed to a revolting extreme. 

Again, as to what follows upon death for mortal beings. 
Does Christianity really involve this ?— 

** A few more years shall roll, 

A few more seasons come, 


And we shall be with those that rest 
Asleep within the tomb.” 


Assuredly it does not. Ellerton’s otherwise beautiful hymn, 
** Now the labourer’s task is o’er,” 
quite misrepresents the Christian hope in saying : 


“ Father, in Thy gracious keeping, 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping.” 
For the notion of blank unconsciousness after death until 
some far, far distant cataclysmic Day of Judgment is not 


1 See his little book, The Evangelical Type of Christianity—published by 
the Epworth Press—which well merits careful study. 
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New Testament doctrine at all, but ancient theological 
imagination. 

There is only too much reason in current Hymnology 
for the modern dismissal from serious thought of future 
Judgment, Heaven, or Hell. The gruesome compilation 
known as the “ Dies ire,” is still printed in Anglican and 
Methodist hymn-books, and the future is thus portrayed : 

‘** Wondrous sound the trumpet flingeth, 


Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the Throne it bringeth. 


“Lo! the Book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ; 
Thence shall judgement be awarded. 


** When the Judge His seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unavenged remaineth.” 


And then clerics wonder that modern thoughtful men do 
not come to church! Moreover, the frightful notion of an 
absolutely hopeless and everlasting “‘ punishment,’ not to 
say “‘torment,” is still printed in hymn-books, though, 
mercifully, the hymns embodying it are not often sung. 

(iv.) But all the foregoing untruths, and many more, are 
often enveloped in a fog of rhapsody which seems to 
characterise hymns without number. To dare to criticise 
these is said to make some good people “ gasp.”’ The all- 
sufficient reply is that these things are so making modern 
populations gasp, that they will not come nigh the churches. 
Think of such avowals as these, on the lips of an ordinary 
congregation : 

** Of heavenly birth 
Though wandering on earth, 


This is not our place ; 
But strangers and pilgrims ourselves we confess. 


“At Jesu’s call, 
We gave up our all; 
And still we forego, 
For Jesu’s sake, our enjoyments below.” 


If the strangers imagined by Paul (1 Cor. xiv. 23) should 
come in to such a service, the Apostle’s query would surely 
have a present-day application—‘ Will they not say that 
ye are mad?” Probably they would. Nor would the 
umpression be removed by other specimens : 
“* A stranger in the world below, 
I calmly sojourn here ; 


Nor can its happiness or woe, 
Provoke my hope or fear,” 
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which is, or ought to be, simply not true of any one 
present. 

As for the Christian expectation of a better life to come 
it is reduced to mere repellent pietism by the rhapsodies 
concerning it. Some hymn-writers seem to have a perfect 
mania for “* Zion.” 


“ Lift your eyes, ye sons of light, 
Zion’s city is in sight ; 
There our endless home shall be, 
There our Lord we soon shall see ” 


is typical of numberless occurrences. Other writers favour 
** Jerusalem”; and Dr. Neale’s translation of Bernard of 
Cluny’s 
** Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blessed ” 


is not only still sung, but representative of much more of 
the kind. But, in sober truth, it is all imagery gone mad, 
and provokes to-day only the contempt of every thoughtful 
reader, no less than of the man in the street. It is not a case 
of sacred poetry, but of mistaken rhapsody, such as no 
Scripture quotations can justify. So, too, Faber’s otherwise 
beautiful hymn closes thus : 


** Father of Jesus, love’s reward, 
What rapture will it be, 
Prostrate before Thy throne to lie, 
And ever gaze on Thee!” 


which simply plays into the scoffer’s hands. 


As already intimated, especially does rhapsody revel 
around the expectation of a cataclysmic ‘* Judgement Day.” 
The unthinkableness of such a conception is indeed manifest 
to every thoughtful modern Christian. But it is really time 
to estimate plainly the influence of hymnology in regard 
to this false though still popular idea. Any ordinary congre- 
gation, for instance, would join, if requested, in singing what 
is called Luther’s Hymn, though ascribed to Ringwaldt, 
Collyer, and Cotterhill : 


** Great God, what do I see and hear ? 
The end of things created ; 
The Judge of mankind doth appear, 
On clouds of glory seated ! 
The trumpet sounds ! the graves restore 
The dead which they contained before, 
Prepare, my soul, to meet Him ! ” 
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although every one knows to-day that such a representation 
is as utterly unreal as Dante’s Inferno. Alas! there are 
many more such false pictures, drawn luridly enough, in 
hymn-books for modern use. 


‘** When shrivelling like a parched scroll, 
The flaming heavens together roll ; 
And louder yet, and yet more dread, 
Swells the high trump that wakes the dead. 


**O on that day, that awful day, 
When man to judgement wakes from clay, 
Be Thou, O Christ, the sinner’s stay, 
Though heaven and earth shall pass away.” 


Of the same character is the well-known hymn, which needs 
no quoting by reason of its still popular use—‘ Lo! He 
comes, with clouds descending.”” But however it may have 
suited Charles Wesley’s day, its vivid imagery is now 
intolerable. Some believers, one knows too well, do yet 
look for such a spectacular “‘ Second Coming,” and are 
content to sing : 


‘** See Him who with sound of trumpet, 
And with His angelic train, 
Summoning the world to judgement, 
On the clouds will come again.” 


But their number diminishes, and, in spite of all the 
“prophets of the Pyramid,” the rising generation will have 
none of it. If the churches are serious in their desire to 
“save the world,” there is no place for such hymns as the 
above, either in their printed books or on the lips of their 
assemblies. In spite of a few picked passages, the sober 
exegesis of the New Testament no more warrants them than 
it does the prayer 


‘* Bring near Thy great salvation, 
Thou Lamb for sinners slain ; 
Fill up the roll of thine elect, 
Then take Thy power and reign.” 


(v.) Rhapsody easily passes into extravagance which 
exceeds the natural and permissible limits of poetic ex- . 
pression. Thus an utterly unwarranted belittlement of 
human nature, falsely garbed as humility, finds expression 
in many hymns—sung without remonstrance—which teach 
worshippers to call themselves by such bad names as “ dust 
and ashes,’ ‘‘ worthless worms,”’ ‘‘ senseless stones,’’ “‘ poor 


nothings,” and the like. As if any father—how much less 
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the Divine Father—would ever wish his child to grovel jn 
self-abuse! The loss of the sense of sin which preachers 
now lament is due, at least in part, to the revolting exaggerg. 
tion in which so many hymns indulge. It is but pietistic 
mockery to call upon an assembly of sincere and respectable 
people to sing— 
“T have spilt His precious blood, 

Trampled on the Son of God, 

Filled with pangs unspeakable, 

I who yet am not in hell ! 





“* Me, the vilest of the race, 
Most unholy, most unclean ; 
Me, the farthest from Thy face, 
Full of misery and sin.” 


Literally scores of hymns echo this estimate, which the 
ordinary man or woman knows well is not true—even if it 
were true, which really it is not, of all such characters as 
are found in Mr Harold Begbie’s Broken Earthenware, 
Paul’s rhetorical reference to himself in 1 Tim. i. 15, 16, is 
quite unique and self-explanatory, yielding no warrant 
whatever for indiscriminate self-despising as an element of 
Christian faith. Space limits here forbid much reference to 
children. But whilst there are, happily, now many true 
and beautiful hymns for young folk, yet nearly all the hymns 
just mentioned are included in the latest Methodist School 
Hymnal, said to be the best of its kind. But what sense, or 
truth, or Christian use, can there be in putting such language 
as this into children’s lips ? 


“*T lay my sins on Jesus, 

The spotless Lamb of God ; 

He bears them all, and frees us 
From the accursed load. 

I bring my guilt to Jesus, 
To wash my crimson stains 

White in His blood most precious, 
Till not a spot remains,” 


(vi.) One special instance of exaggerated and unhelpful 
realism demands plain notice, namely, the extent to which 
so many hymns revel in reference to “ blood.”’ In children’s 
voices it is pitifully revolting, but its sentimental frequency 
is not much less lamentable in older use. Instances abound, 
alas! in all the hymn-books. When all has been said 
concerning spiritual perception, or reverent realisation, of 
Christian mysticism, or impressive symbolism, what is the 
use of suggesting to the minds of the men, women and 
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children of to-day, or an ordinary promiscuous assembly, 
such language as this : 
*“ T thirst, Thou wounded Lamb of God, 
To wash me in Thy cleansing blood ; 


To dwell within Thy wounds ; then pain 
Is sweet, and life or death is gain.” 
No hymn is perhaps more sacrosanct in evangelical churches 
than Cowper’s, where in the name of Christ’s Gospel it is 
said that 
“ There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Immanuel’s veins ; 
And, sinners plunged beneath that flood, 
Lose all their guilty stains.” 


But its gruesome realism is no longer either helpful or 
tolerable. It only serves to alienate where Christianity 
ought to woo and win, Alas! there is only too much more 
of the same kind to be found in the hymn-books used both 
by the Anglican and Free Churches. In plain truth, the 
multiplied instances are simply nauseating where the 
“blood ” is said to be “ sprinkled,”’ “* applied,” ‘‘ poured ” ; 
whilst ‘‘ washed in blood ”’ is reiterated as meaning salvation. 
Some hymns might indeed be truly said to be drenched in 
blood. The two pleas usually alleged on behalf of this 
repulsive emphasis are that it is Scriptural, and customary 
poetic usage. But neither of them justifies it. Popular 
usage is no guarantee of truth or wisdom, and merits no 
regard. As to its Scripturalness, there is but one reference 
to “blood” in all Christ’s words in the Gospels, whilst 
the writers of the rest of the New Testament were all Jews, 
and accustomed to that Old Testament system of sacrifices 
which the letter to the Hebrews so expressly says was “‘ done 
away”? in Christ. One of the most common—and least 
justifiable—mistakes herein is the quotation from Heb. ix. 
22: “ Without shedding of blood there is no remission.” 
As if that were the expression of an eternal Christian 
principle! Whereas the context shows, unmistakably, that 
the sole reference is to what had been under the law 
of Moses. The stress laid in this chapter on the “ blood 
of Christ,” is fully explained by its manifest appeal to Jews 
who were so accustomed to their sacrifices. 


It must be distinctly understood that all the above is 
but a summary pointing to very much more. But it is 
enough to justify one or two reflections. (i.) The greatest 
modern Christian danger is not assault from without, but 
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decay within. The continued public repetition of words 
which will not bear thoughtful scrutiny is but an immeasyr. 
able premium upon unreality. And that, however charitably 
it may be said, is the dry rot of Christendom. 

(ii.) Doubtless against a revised Hymnology louder out. 
cries will be raised even than against a revised Prayer Book, 
Popular sentiment is always as strong as unreasonable, 
The main objections will be the departure from former 
theological conceptions and long-cherished phraseology, to- 
gether with the “ hurt to sensitive minds ”’ accustomed to 
such channels of piety. It is enough to reply that such was 
undoubtedly the effect of the whole teaching of Jesus and 
his Apostles. But for such disturbance of deeply-cherished 
convictions and long-established conventions, Christianity 
would have been strangled in the birth. 

(iii.) The one manifest certainty is that the rising genera- 
tion does not, and will not, accept such a Christianity as is 
enshrined in the unrevised Hymnology of the Churches, 
They do not, and will not, seek for a salvation which con- 
sists in 

“* Sweeping through the gates of the new Jerusalem, 
Washed in the blood of the Lamb.” 


Modern education compels the demand that faith should be 
as rational as spiritual; and if in their books, no less than 
their services, the Churches cannot respond to that demand, 
then their vocation is gone. 

(iv.) The Revised Prayer Book, we are told, is the result 
of many years of watching and waiting. Probably a revised 
Hymnology will need even longer time. It can but be the 
work of committees, which are so often special devices for 
preventing progress, seeing that a few obscurantists can 
there always intimidate those who would follow the truth. 
So comes it to pass that hymns, verses, phrases, words 
remain, which are only distortions of Christian reality. It 
is, happily, true that the preacher or leader in most Christian 
assemblies can, if he is so minded, choose helpful hymns. 
But the¥rest remain in print, and so are ever open to the 
keen and oft unfriendly criticism of outsiders. 

(v.) But all such hindrances to Christ’s real Gospel, 
whether in print or speech, are as unnecessary as regrettable. 
There is no reason whatever why sweetest music should not 
be joined to truest words, mind and heart being in perfect 
unison. For Christian Hymnology, no less than for Christian 
living, the highest ideal, which will never be surpassed, 18 
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found in the Apostle’s impressive and comprehensive appeal 
to the Philippians : 


“As my last word, brothers, whatever is true, 
whatever is honourable, whatever is just or pure, 
winsome or highly esteemed, if there be real nobility, or 
aught that is truly commendable, take all such things 
into full account.” 


It is, in a word, too plain to be misunderstood that for 
Christian purposes the basis of all that is bright and beautiful 
must ever be that which is True. Truth, not pious imagina- 
tion nor ecclesiastical tradition ; truth, not old association 
nor orthodox theology, however venerable, must be the main 
trunk of that “ tree of life ’’ which is to bear fruit “ for the 
healing of the nations.”” There are, undoubtedly, manifold 
reasons why Christian hymns, whether for public or private 
use, should be poetically beautiful and emotionally im- 
pressive ; but in all that this involves, and above all else, 
they must be True. In this regard some recent words of 
Dean Inge in his Fison Lecture seem to be only too well 
warranted : 


‘** Organised religion is certainly in retreat. But 
why ? I do not think that scientific discoveries have 
so much to do with it as is often supposed. I should 
say rather, that Religion has in the past tried to coerce 
the irreligious by garish promises and terrifying threats 
—both promises and threats being offered in grossly 
materialistic language. These promises have lost their 
cogency. These irreligious appeals have failed. But 
the religious appeal is in no way weakened.” 


How much truth there is in this last sentence remains 
for modern Christian Churches to say. And in no way will 
they more effectively demonstrate or deny it than in their 
Hymnology. 


It would probably seem unfair to close even this brief 
protest, pointing as it does to vast and intricate questions, 
without acknowledging both the extent and value of the 
many attempts at hymn reform which have been made 
during recent years. But when the utmost justice has been 
done to all their improvements, the main reasons for the 
protest of the preceding pages remain in full force. The 
specific theological attitude of Unitarianism to a large extent 
prevents its otherwise excellent Hymnology from exercising 
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its due influence upon Christendom in general. Its esoteric 
superiority counts for comparatively little amongst ordinary 
churchgoers. 

Meanwhile, all the objections typified above apply, in 
greater or less degree, to the manuals now in use in the 
majority of English churches. Instances of all of them 
may be found only too easily in Hymns Ancient and Modem, 
with first and second Supplen ents, issued a dozen years ag, 
The enormous difficulties atiendant upon any attempt ty 
improve the present-day collections of hymns for Christian 
purposes, have been recently illustrated once more in the 
outcries raised in Methodist papers, over the proposal to 
omit some hymns which have quite naturally drifted into 
disuse during the last half-century. Too often all that seems 
to matter in religion is the obstinate retention of antiquated 
forms of speech, and desperate clinging to old associations, 
For these latter, doubtless, much may be truly pleaded; but 
not enough to nullify the wise words of the Bishop of Aber- 
deen a short time since. Said he: 


“Unless the Anglican Church shows itself to be 
capable of radical reconstruction and reform, and of 
adapting itself to new conditions in new days, it is going 
the way of the deinosaurus and the brontosaurus. In 
thousands of our parishes we are content to muddle 
along, instead of learning new methods and new ways. 
We learn nothing and forget nothing, obstinately 
clinging to obsolete ways, teaching the faith in a dead 
language which our youth does not understand. Why 
do we allow ourselves to be bound by senile teaching ? 
Because we allow our Church services to be the services 
of the Hanoverian and Victorian ages. So are we 


losing thousands who have a true longing for the Church 
of God.” 


O si sic omnes episcopi! Assuredly these brave words 
and true apply to other Churches no less than to the 
Anglican ? And once more it must be averred that in no 
department of their work and influence are such protests 
more fraught with deep significance than in regard to 
Hymnology. 


FRANK BALLARD. 


SHEFFIELD. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
LITERATURE. 
Proressor G. DAWES HICKS, F.B.A. 


TarEE well-known philosophical thinkers have passed away since I 
last wrote. The death of Professor E. B. Titchener on August 3, at 
the age of sixty, removes from our midst a distinguished psychologist 
who can be ill-spared in these days when so much that is neither 
psychological nor new is being presented to the public under the name 
of “the new psychology.” Professor Titchener held the Sage Chair 
of Psychology at Cornell, and was not only the author of numerous 
books and articles, but an experimental investigator of undoubted 
originality and skill. In his early life he had studied in Leipzig when 
Wundt was at the height of his fame, and he remained to the end one 
of the great man’s most ardent disciples. Years ago he embarked 
upon the stupendous task of translating the fifth edition of the 
Physiologische Psychologie into English, but unfortunately, after the 
publication in 1904 of the first of the six Parts, no more of the trans- 
lation appeared. Titchener’s own text-books, both of general and 
experimental psychology, have been and are extensively used in 
University teaching ; they bear throughout the impress of a vigorous 
and independent mind at work upon psychological problems. His 
two volumes on Feeling and Attention (1908) and Thought-Processes 
(1909) were singularly able and suggestive contributions to the dis- 
cussion of some of the most fundamental of psychological issues.—Not 
very long before the death of Professor Titchener, the Sage School at 
Cornell had already suffered a serious loss. Ernest Albee, who held one 
ofits Chairs of Philosophy, died after a long illness at his home in Ithaca 
on May 25. He was born in 1865, and had a distinguished career as a 
student. He enjoyed a reputation for unusual abilities as a teacher, 
and was the author of a large number of articles on different ethical 
systems. His chief work, A History of English Utilitarianism, pub- 
lished in 1902, is a careful and judicious treatment of the subject, and 
contains some effective and acute criticism. For many years he 
served as co-editor of The Philosophical Review.—Oxford men of a 
former generation will recall, and many with feelings of gratitude, 
W. H. Fairbrother of Lincoln College, whose death took place a few 
weeks ago. Fairbrother was, at one time, a popular lecturer for 
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Greats, and took an active part in the meetings of the Oxford Philo. 
sophical Society of a quarter of a century ago. He was a devoted 
follower of T. H. Green, and he published in 1896 an interesting 
volume on Green’s philosophy. He defended Green with enthusiasm 
and vigour against various critics, and tried to show that those who 
accused him of pantheism did so from misunderstanding. The latter 
part of Fairbrother’s life was spent, however, away from Oxford, in 
comparative seclusion. 

The collection of Bernard Bosanquet’s philosophical studies, 
which under the title of Science and Philosophy and Other Essays 
(London: Allen and Unwin, 1927, 16s. net), Professor J. H. Muirhead 
has edited, is a very valuable addition to the twenty volumes of which 
that distinguished thinker was the author. It comprises some of 
Bosanquet’s most characteristic work, and for any student who 
wishes to put himself in Bosanquet’s position, and to see things from 
his point of view, it will be indispensable. To those of us, indeed, who 
have followed the course of recent philosophical thought, most of 
these essays will be familiar, but many of them are no longer now in 
their original form readily accessible, and it was in every way desirable 
to save them from the fate of so much periodical literature. There 
still remain, it is true, some papers of Bosanquet’s one would have 
liked to see included (as, for example, his striking article on “ Reality 
and Metaphysics ” in the Phil. R. of 1917); but the selection is, on 
the whole, a judicious one, and the chief things are here. In all 
twenty-four papers are inserted—eight on Logic and Metaphysics, 
thirteen on ethical, social and political themes, and three on A‘sthetics. 
I think the sixth essay—that on ‘ Finite Individuals ” (read to the 
Aristotelian Society in 1918)—was one of Bosanquet’s greatest efforts: 
he was up against certain crucial objections that had been raised to 
his metaphysical theory, and he put forth all his strength in trying to 
combat them. Nowhere more clearly than in this essay is one of the 
fundamental issues of modern philosophical discussion brought to the 
surface; Bosanquet saw with perfect clearness what his position 
implies, and he stood by it with resolute determination. Especially 
welcome, too, is the Inaugural Address at St Andrews in 1908 on 
‘* The Practical Value of Moral Philosophy,” which was originally 
printed only for private circulation. In it the author had a double 
object in view—on the one hand, to criticise some current con- 
ceptions of what is meant by practice, and, on the other hand, to 
maintain that there is a way in which moral philosophy can usefully 
affect the guidance of practical life. Moral theory can, he argued, 
render a service to conduct by ascertaining the true connection of 
moral principles with one another, and with the realities of human 
nature, in discovering the aspects and amounts of experience which 
every one of them may be said to cover. And, once more, the fine 
essay “On the True Conception of Another World” must have made 
a profound impression upon many readers since it first appeared in 
1886. But the entire book is rich in genuine philosophical insight 
and helpful practical wisdom. Along with it there has just reached 
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me the volume, edited by Professor Sorley and Professor Stout, of 
James Ward’s Essays in Philosophy, with a Memoir by his daughter, 
Mrs Campbell (Cambridge University Press, 1927, 16s. net). Of this 
delightful book I hope to speak more fully in a special notice. Mean- 
while, let it suffice to say that the essays gathered together spread 
over the period from 1879 to 1924, that they form a series of attempts 
to approach the problems of philosophy, to understand their con- 
ditions, and to contribute to the solution of some of them. Needless 
to add, the narrative, occupying nearly 100 pages, which Mrs Camp- 
tell has written, is a unique piece of biography—a wonderfully living 
ind absorbing account of the life of a great and good man, the first 
half of which was crowded with conflict and struggle. 

To give anything like an adequate conception in a few words of 
the huge volume, edited with great care and skill by Professor E. S. 
Brightman, which contains the Proceedings of the Sixth International 
Congress of Philosophy (New York and London: Longmans, 1927), 
held last autumn at Harvard University, would be, of course, a hope- 
less undertaking. Within it are to be found more than sixty papers 
read at the meetings of that memorable week, besides reports of 
speeches at convivial gatherings and a considerable amount of other 
information. Very largely the subjects discussed are those which at 
the present time represent the growing-points of philosophical 
speculation. The volume opens, for example, with four papers on 
“Emergent Evolution,” and in each of them the view adopted is 
different from that of the others. Professor Driesch will not have it 
that in the inorganic world there is any sort of evolution, whether 
emergent or non-emergent. And, as regards organic evolution— 
phylogeny, as he calls it—he thinks the fundamental question is 
whether what Lloyd Morgan names God (what he would rather name 
“the Superentelechy ’’) possesses an essence, a suchness, from which 
the phylogenetic process is the determined consequence, or whether, 
on the other hand, the Superentelechy’s essentia is making itself 
during the phylogenetic process. The answer to this question may, 
he suggests, be obtained some day through means of that science 
of the future, “psychical research.” Professor A. O. Lovejoy 
examines with genuine critical discernment the meanings of the 
term “‘ emergence ” and the modes of “emergence.” He concludes 
that there is abundant reason for believing that in the history of 
our planet genuine new births of time have occurred, and no reason, 
except an arbitrary pseudo-axiom, for assuming that this has 
been merely a cosmical game of beggar-my-neighbour. There are, 
on the other hand, he holds, serious reasons for doubting that a 
similar process is the general rule throughout the physical universe, 
or that the higher emergents occur at all frequently in space and 
time. The theory of relativity came up, of course, for considera- 
tion. Professor E. B. McGilvary propounded a view of Space- 
Time in which the time is single and Newtonian, and the space is 
multiple and. metrically isotropic. Professor Hermann Weyl, of 
Zirich, distinguished between experienced or lived time (gelebte Zeit), 
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which is subjective and absolute, and time proper (Higenzeit), which 
is objective and relative, finding a connecting-link ( Bindeglied) 
between them, in what he described as metaphysical time, a very 
difficult notion to fathom. Professor A. N. Whitehead defines several 
of the technical terms he has introduced into the discussion—“ super. 

session,” “ prehension,” etc.—and explains what he means by “ time 
as epochal,” namely, that the superseding of one concrete entity for 

another cannot be regarded as the continuous unfolding of a cop. 

tinuum. To a symposium on “ The Nature of Mind and of Inte. 

course between Minds,” Professor J. A. Smith contributed a character. 

istic paper in which he argued that the experience of the beautiful ig 
the earliest and most fundamental indication of Mind’s presence in 
the Universe. And in this connection, a striking paper (read, however, 
at a different “ session”) by Professor W. E. Hocking, should be 
mentioned, on “‘ Mind and Near-Mind,” in which it is maintained that 
the extant psychologies have presented us not the mind itself, but 
substitutes for mind—systems of objects which are equivalent to 
mind only for certain restricted purposes—‘ near-minds,” as they 
may be called. Further, there was a debate on “‘ sensa,” in which 
a paper on “ Sensible Appearances and Material Things ’’ was read 
by the present writer, and another by Professor Bruno Bauch, of 
Jena, on “ The Relation of Sensibility and Sensible Object.” Again, 
to a symposium on “ The Problem of Subsistence and Essence,” 
Professor Moritz Geiger’s account of Husserl’s ‘‘ phenomenological 
attitude ”’—the attitude which asks first what is given and how it is 
given—will be of extreme value to English readers. According to 
this attitude, essences have to be acknowledged as entities ; nature 
has at one and the same time to be conceived as individual in its 
things and directed by essences in its structure. Ethical questions 
and aspects of the philosophy of religion were also on the programme. 
Dr W. D. Ross contributes a thoughtful paper on ‘‘ The Basis of 
Objective Judgments in Ethics” and Professor E. D. Starbuck an 
interesting empirical study of ‘‘ Mysticism.” Altogether the volume 
is a storehouse of recent philosophical reflexion, and ought to be in 
the library of every philosophical student. 

Mr Bertrand Russell’s long-expected work entitled The Analysis of 
Maitter has at last appeared (London : Kegan Paul, 1927, 21s. net), and 
is destined, I imagine, to furnish a variety of themes for philosophical 
discussion. Here I can only give a preliminary and a very general 
account of the contents of the book. It is divided into three Parts. 
Part I. deals with the logical structure of physics, considered as & 
deductive system—with the ways of defining the entities of physics 
and deducing its propositions from an initial apparatus of hypotheses 
containing variables. This is a problem of pure mathematics, for 
which, in its fundamental portions, the proper instrument is mathe- 
matical logic. In this Part, Mr Russell endeavours to make clear 
what physics itself has to say about its fundamental notions— 
electrons and protons, the form of atomicity introduced by the theory 
of quanta, the special and general theories of relativity, the method 
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of tensors, Weyl’s relativistic theory of electro-magnetism, and the 
principle of differential laws. Throughout he lays stress upon the 
exceedingly abstract character of space, time, light and matter as the 
physicist conceives them. Part II., which is headed “ Physics and 
Perception,” is concerned with the epistemological problem, with the 
manner in which the physical world can be assimilated to the world 
of perceptions, and the world of perceptions to the physical world. 
Physics, Mr Russell maintains, must be interpreted in a way which 
tends towards idealism, and perception in a way which tends towards 
materialism ; or, in other words, matter is less material, and mind less 
mental than is ordinarily supposed. While not susceptible of demon- 
stration, the causal theory of perception is, he thinks, supported by the 
usual grounds we have for accepting a scientific theory, and is, on the 
whole, more probable than any other. But, he argues, it follows from 
the maxim ‘“‘ same cause, same effect,” in the inverted form “ different 
effects, different causes,” that the stimulus must possess whatever 
structure is possessed by the percept, though it may also have other 
structural properties. And the apparent gulf between a percept and 
a physical process may not be so great as it seems. A physical dis- 
turbance, such as a light-wave, is in reality much more complex than 
it is assumed to be in mathematics. So that there is no theoretical 
reason why a light-wave should not consist of groups of occurrences, 
each containing a member more or less analogous to a minute part of 
a visual percept. In Part III., which is occupied with the outcome 
for ontology, the author seeks to construct a metaphysic of matter 
which shall make the gulf between physics and perception as small, 
and the inferences involved in the causal theory of perception as 
little dubious, as possible. The theory presented is that the objects 
which are mathematically primitive in physics, such as electrons, 
protons and points in space-time, are all of them logically complex 
structures composed of entities which are metaphysically more 
primitive, and which may be called “ events”; and that it is the 
business of mathematical logic to show how to construct, out of these, 
the objects required by the mathematical physicist. Mind and 
matter are to be brought together, not by subordinating either to the 
other, but by displaying each as a logical structure composed of 
“neutral stuff.” 

The last numbers of Mind are largely devoted to epistemological 
questions. Professor N. Kemp Smith in his two articles on “ The 
Nature of Universals ” (April and July) submits the notion of “ concrete 
universal,” as put forward by Bradley and Bosanquet, to searching 
criticism. He maintains that there are two fundamentally different 
meanings of the term “ identity ” according as it is applied (a) to the 
continuant in things and in all change or (b) to characters recur- 
ring in a number of distinct particulars and to relations recurring in a 
number of different situations. The problem of universals bears only 
on the latter type of identity. In all its various forms the universal 
is abstract and can never be appropriately described as being either 
concrete or individual. And it is not identity in difference, but 
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relatedness within a system, which is the more ultimate category, 
Professor R. F. A. Hoernlé also has an article “ Concerning Uni. 
versals ” (Mind, April), in which the main point appears to be that 
calling a character “ universal”? and the instances in which it jg 
realised “ particulars,” it is true to say that a universal is realised 
more or less in its particulars. Dealing with ‘‘ Problems raised by the 
Kantian a priori in Knowledge ” (Mind, July 1927), Dr G. Galloway 
handles in an interesting way the perennial question of the relation 
of thought and existence. The function which the universals of 
thought subserve is not, he argues, to constitute experience but to 
supply forms by which the mind can describe and deal with it, 
Mention should also be made of Professor J. H. Muirhead’s two 
articles on “‘ The Cambridge Platonists”” (Mind, April and July) 
which are mainly concerned with Cudworth. In a paper on “The 
‘Formal Problems ’ of Scheler’s Sociology of Knowledge ” (Phil. R,, 
March, 1927), Mr P. A. Schilpp gives a useful account of the work of 
one of the leaders of the phenomenological school in Germany. 
Professor Whitehead’s views on religion in his two recent volumes 
have already occasioned considerable discussion, but so far the most 
effective criticism brought to bear is certainly that of Professor A. E, 
Taylor in his able article on ‘‘ Dr Whitehead’s Philosophy of Religion” 
(Dublin R., July 1927, 7s. 6d. net). He fixes upon the distinction, 
fundamental to Whitehead’s doctrine, between the “ creativity” 
which is one of the three ultimates and the source of “ limitation” 
which turns this purely ‘“‘ indeterminate ” creativity into a “ deter- 
minate freedom,” and protests that he can make nothing of a 
“‘ creativity ” which is pronounced to be, in its own nature, pure 
indetermination, without any definite character of its own. “I can- 
not,” he writes, “ conceive of a pure nothing which, remaining a 
nothing, has a vague impulse urging it on to acquire some sort of 
features for itself, and yet it seems to me to be just this incon- 
ceivability I am asked to conceive when I read in Bergson of the 
élan vital, or in Dr Whitehead of the ‘ creativity ’ which is to be a 
factor in the ‘ ground of the metaphysical situation’ distinct from 
and independent of God.” It does not, he urges, even save Dr White- 
head from having to admit that God is the source of what is evil. 
For, according to the doctrine, God is the source of all determinate 
character in things, and evil things have their determinate character 
no less than good things. What is “‘ pure indetermination ” would be 
neither good nor bad. So that Whitehead is as much committed as 
Spinoza to the proposition that God is the ultimate cause of all the 
“* positive reality” in what is evil. Another side of Whitehead’s 
philosophy, his distinction, namely, between “ objects ” and “‘ events,” 
is thoughtfully criticised by Mr A. E. Murphy, in a paper on “ Ob- 
jective Relativism in Dewey and Whitehead ” (Phil. R., March 1927). 
Perhaps it is not so far a cry to call attention to Professor S. Alex- 
ander’s delightful lecture on “‘ Art and Nature” (Bulletin of John 
Ryland’s Library, July 1927, 2s. 6d. net). His thesis is that Nature 
does not of herself possess beauty, or a tertiary quality, as she pos- 
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gesses so-called secondary qualities, but that Nature and the works 
of Nature possess beauty only so far as they are converted into works 
ofart. Nature is not beautiful without us to unpiece her and repiece. 
And we do this in the contemplation to which Ruskin referred our 
feeling for beauty, such contemplation being but the artist’s function 
at its most primitive stage. ‘‘ For just as few men have the religious 

sion, but most men feel the presence of something which is deity, 
in art while only the few are initiate, there are many wand-bearers.” 

An extremely elaborate and scholarly piece of work has been 
accomplished by Dr C. A. S. Harris in his two volumes on Duns Scotus 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1927, 42s. net), which will be invaluable to 
future students of scholastic philosophy. In the first volume he 
examines the principal types of doctrine current at the time when 
Duns Scotus began his teaching career, and some of the developments 
which his doctrine underwent at the hands of his successors. Then 
he tries to estimate the significance of Scotus in the history of 
medieval thought. It was, he shows, the task of Scotus to clear up 
the confused issues then in controversy and to formulate a definite and 
coherent criticism of Thomistic doctrine, and at the same time to lay 
down a connected system which should serve as an alternative to 
Thomism. But the task was only half finished. The second volume 
contains a full and careful account of the philosophical doctrines of 
Scotus, in which many problems of current interest come up for dis- 
cussion. Naturally, theological themes occupy much of the space, 
but the psychology and practical philosophy are adequately dealt 
with. 

A symposium on the results of psychical research was held at the 
Clark University, Mass., during the fortnight from November 29 to 
December 11 of last year, in which authorities of very various ways 
of thinking took part. The lectures, together with communications 
from Sir Oliver Lodge and Professor J. E. Coover, and letters from 
Sir A. Conan Doyle and Professor Jastrow, as likewise an article of 
Mr Harry Houdini, who died before the meetings took place, are now 
gathered together in a volume entitled The Case for and against 
Psychical Belief, edited by Dr Carl Murchison (Clark University Press, 
and Oxford, Milford, 1927, 17s. net). The writers are grouped under 
four heads: those convinced of the multiplicity of psychical pheno- 
mena, those convinced of the rarity of genuine psychical phenomena 
(amongst whom are Professor McDougall, Professor Driesch, and Dr 
Schiller), those unconvinced as yet, and those antagonistic to the 
claims that such phenomena occur. The book is well worth study. 


G. Dawes Hicks. 
Universiry COLLEGE, LONDON. 
























































REVIEWS. 


The Johannine Writings, A Study of the A pocalypae and the Fourth 
Gospel, By J, Estlin Carpenter, D,D., D.Litt.—London; 
Constable & Co,, Ltd., 1927-—Pp, xii. 4+ 498,—80s, net. 


Dn Carpenter has written much more than a mere commentary, 
He has provided materials from which commentators will gather rich 
spoils in days to come, He brings together materials from many 
sources, India, Persia, Babylon, Egypt, Greece and Rome yield up 
their stores of illustrative ideas and incidents, while modern poets are 
also laid under contribution, There is, however, nothing to suggest 
scholasticism, With all his wealth of scholarship, he is never techni- 
cal for the sake of displaying learning. And, although sometimes the 
abundance of illustrative details tends to distract the mind in its 
attempt to fasten on the idea that is being tracked down, this volume 
will serve a better purpose than most commentaries. Its clear style 
and treasures of garnered knowledge make for interest as well as 
service, 

In 1920 Dr Carpenter gave a course of lectures at Oxford on the 
Apocalypse, and in 1928 another course on the Fourth Gospel, 
These form the basis of the present book, Introductory matter 
such as, for the Apocalypse, the discussion of methods of interpreta- 
tion, the early Apocalyptic hope, and the ideas of resurrection and 
judgment and, for the Gospel, the Ephesian tradition, Ephesus and 
its religion, its date, and whether Apostle or Elder was its author, is 
gathered into chapters preliminary to each course. An Epilogue 
deals with the Johannine letters so as to fill out the promise of the 
main title. In respect to these it will be sufficient to say that Dr 
Carpenter discerns in them the same spirit that pervades the Gospel, 
though other circumstances have emerged. The Jews, for instance, 
are no longer the protagonists. The Elder, twice designated as the 
author of the letters, is a John not otherwise known to history, and 
in all probability the author of the Gospel. The writer of the 
Apocalypse is a different person, but not the Galilean fisherman. 

Those who, with the present writer, had the privilege of hearing 
these lectures delivered will remember the great impression they made. 
It would have been a calamity if publication in the present form had 
been indefinitely postponed. In the nature of things the course on 
178 
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the Apocalypse gave more scope for capturing immediate interest, 
and the arresting quality of this flamboyant document persists in the 

nted page. ‘The lectures on the Gospel penetrate more deeply 
into reality. Dr Carpenter regards the Gospel as not only a book of 
devotion—a ‘‘ spiritual gospel ”’ as Clement of Alexandria described 
ij~but a book of imagination. In his opinion history has little part 
init, Church tradition emerges everywhere. The speeches of Jesus 
wre propaganda, ‘The events are shaped by ideas, It may be that 
there is more of history behind the ideas than Dr Carpenter recog- 
sises, But, in any case, there is no need for the fear that trembles 
to expression in the Preface, though it will be noticed that fear 
prepares the way to larger faith, Dr Carpenter says: “ In this 
uncertainty no stress can be laid upon the exceptional authority of 
the writer, who tells us nothing of the sources of the unfamiliar words 
or deeds which he reports. How far the devotional practices on 
which the book is based can continue when its dogmatic significance 
gradually fades from the modern mind, time only can show, The 
forms of religious experience change from age to age no less than 
those of religious thought ; and adapt themselves to new conceptions 
of historical and philosophical truth. Such changes may for a time 
involve much sense of loss. But already the challenge of Jesus to the 
unworldly life is being heard with new force in our midst to-day. 
With wider outlook we shall yet learn of him to say ‘ Our Father’ ; 
we shall more earnestly endeavour to obey his summons to seck first 
the Kingdom of God ; we shall still pray in our hours of trial as he has 
taught us, ‘ Not what we will, but what thou wilt.’ ” 

The faith expressed here is deeper than the fear. One thing is 
to-day very clear. ‘The New Testament writings cannot be fenced 
round and left in splendid isolation. They cannot possibly be 
regarded as— 


“A mountain tarn, 
Unvisited by any stream.” 


And, whatever disturbing results may follow immediately from the 
method adopted in this volume of bringing illustration from classical 
history and the rapidly expanding science of Comparative Religion 
to elucidate the ideas enshrined in the Johannine writings, further 
reflection will prepare faith for a larger endeavour and more fruitful 
conquest, If the religion of the New Testament has world meaning 
and if God is the Father of all men, then there must be some adumbra- 
tions of His thought and purpose in the world’s religious classics, and 
the commentaries of the future must of necessity follow the method 
of these lectures, if they are to be serviceable in a world conscious of 
growing-pains, but conscious also that development towards full 
realisation is possible and will be actual. Even as the vehicle of 
ideas, the Fourth Gospel soars “‘ above the conflicts of time into the 
harmonies of Eternity.” 

So far as the Apocalypse is concerned, the position is taken that it 
belongs in its completed form to the times of Domitian and can be 
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ascribed to a single author. It was a tract for bad times, The 
world was fast hastening to its end. In it the Apocalyptic hope finds 
expression. “It rests upon twin-pillars of faith, the belief in the 
absolute sovereignity of God, and the conviction of his moral gover. 
ment of the world through his choice of Israel to be his people.” 
is more than “the splendid monument of a great illusion.” Brownj 
tells of the “sunset touch” that disturbs when all seems safe, J; 
there not also something that inspires faith when all seems dark and 
hope has gone? Dr Carpenter agrees with Dr James Moffatt that 
“‘in touching the Apocalypse we touch the living soul of Asiatic 
Christendom.” The New Jerusalem is revealed to put heart in those 
who are having a fierce battle to fight. 

It is a relief that modern criticism has refused to countenance 
any continuous, historical theory of interpretation by means of 
which the Apocalypse becomes a map of current events. During the 
war it was pathetic to observe the manner in which some lesser, and 
even a few more conspicuous, ecclesiastics gained notoriety for their 
facile interpretation of angels, trumpets, vials, beasts and _ other 
symbols, only to be discredited by the onflow of the events they set 
out to describe. Dr Carpenter will have nothing of all this. He 
refuses to be led astray by the grotesque, though he is fully aware of 
its existence. Even if, in reading the book, we are conscious of moy- 
ing about in worlds not realised, he claims that for those into whose 
hands it first came the country was sufficiently familiar. The writer 
could appeal to current history as well as to current apocalyptic ideas, 
He dissents from the attempt of Dr Charles to establish contact with 
the eschatological discourse of Jesus in the Synoptic Gospels. The 
many conjectures as to the meaning of the number of the Beast he 
dismisses—after, of course, in his usual conscientious manner, dis- 
cussing all possible solutions—with the remark: “ At this game 
let him play who will.” He recognises the strong faith which enabled 
the writer to press his view of things relentlessly to its issue. ‘‘ It was 
a grim teaching, but the conviction of a divine destiny is a mighty 
source of strength.” At the end the heavenly city remaineth. Yet 
it is not sufficiently recognised that the city is the symbol of despair 
as well as of faith. There is here, too, a “ failure of nerve” as 
Professor Gilbert Murray would put it. Evil is neither eliminated 
nor sublimated ; it is defeated for the moment, but remains outside 
the city ready to rally for the fray at a more opportune time. 

The interpretation of the Gospel proceeds on the assumption that, 
although the historical form is preserved, it is in reality super- 
historic. Dr Carpenter, in some respects, dissents from the general 
view taken by the critics as to the process by means of which the 
evangelical tradition was formed. But the events, the words and the 
works of Jesus, are not essential matters. ‘‘ There is a realm of the 
unseen, a whole world of thought and feeling on another plane of 
reality, and through symbols and emblems the writer strives to present 
it pictorially to the believer’s gaze.” Jesus is Messiah, and declares 
himself such, from the beginning. The marriage at Cana stresses the 
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new spiritual creation on the Seventh day that brings in the Kingdom, 
and looks forward to the last supper when Jesus announced that he 
gould drink no more wine until that Kingdom had come. It is all 
“parable in action.”” Dr Carpenter carries the story further, and 
roduces parallels from Greek legend. Other miracles he subjects to 
similar scrutiny. The miracle of feeding the multitude he regards as 
having formed the substance of many a discourse concerning Christ 
ss the bread of life, and he traces its relation to the sacrament of the 
lord’s table. But to get the results of this method of interpretation 
is necessary that the lectures should be studied in detail, and such 
sudy will prove stimulating as well as informing. 

It is too much to say that Dr Carpenter has provided a definitive 
study of the Johannine writings. Much spade work is still necessary 
before a satisfactory Commentary is possible. With respect to the 
Apocalypse much work has been done recently, and it has become 
dear that in spite of the sense of thrill there is in its repeated climaxes 
that never really come off, and even in its pathos and grim terror, of 
nothing in it can it be said :— 

“‘ Heaven, and all nature, hangs upon that point.” 


With respect to the Gospel it is different. Its goal of life “as an 
exalted fellowship in union with the Father and the Son ” belongs to 
the things that endure after all else has been shaken and removed. 
This is not philosophy ; it is religion. ‘‘ It is the last word of Chris- 
tian idealism. Beyond the conflicts of time it points to the eternal 
victory of Death and Love.” The interpretation of the ideas of the 
Gospel in Bishop Westcott’s exposition still have value, and Dr 
Carpenter has not, in certain aspects, added much to that interpreta- 
tion. Yet, in his outlook upon other religions, and in his endeavours 
to relate the Gospel to the yearning, aspiration, and hope of the world, 
he has set an example which others will follow towards providing 
what is needed to-day, a Commentary on the Fourth Gospel which, 
while making the most of its ideas, preserves a wise outlook upon the 
facts of the religious life generally. 


‘ 


J. C. MANTRIPP. 
LONDON. 





La Consolation d’Israel. By Alfred Loisy. Editions Rieder.—Paris, 
1927.—Pp. 135.—9 Fr. 


Tuts book is a short treatise on the second Isaiah, with a new trans- 
lation of the text and notes. 

In his Introduction M. Loisy treats first of the date of these 
prophecies, which he places at about 539 B.c., the time of the conquests 
of Cyrus; as to the personality of the prophet himself he does not 
consider that any sound guess can be made. He proceeds to point 
out certain salient characteristics of the prophecies, especially one 
by which they are distinguished from those of the prophet’s great 
predecessors. Whereas the horizon of those earlier seers had been 
limited by Mesopotamia and the Nile, and whereas their outlook had 
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been confined to the destinies of the Jewish people, with this, the 
second Isaiah, it is not only Israel, but all humanity with whom hig 
promises areconcerned, The people of Israel has a higher destiny than 
its own salvation ; its sufferings are to work the salvation of other 
nations also, its triumphs and joys are to be shared with the rest of 
the world. “‘ Jahve, Creator and Master of the world, will save his 
people, henceforth faithful to him, and he will reign over all mankind, 

and men will be astounded at the sudden and unforeseen, the UNpreee. 

dently glorious restoration of a nation that no longer existed, and tht 

its God will raise from death. . . . A magnificent conception, but 
purely ideal, resting on proofs whose evidence is patent to faith alone, 
and persisting only in virtue of faith, and in spite of the incessant 
denial furnished by later history.” M. Loisy goes on to point out the 
contrast between the facts in question and the prophecies regarding 
them: “This hope defied all realisation. The victories of Cyms 
aimed at the foundation of the Persian Empire, and not at the 
glorification of Israel and Israel’s God... . The desert did not break 
into flower for the return of the exiles of whom only a small number 
came back. . . . In the eyes of our seer, sorrow was of the past, glory 
of the future ; but the future was to be, in fact, as sorrowful as the 
past.” 

As to the personality of the ‘‘ Servant of Jahve ” with whom the 
prophet deals, M. Loisy speaks as follows: ‘‘ The personage of the 
Servant is, in some parts, drawn with so much precision and individual 
detail, especially in regard to his sufferings as a preliminary condition 
of his glory, that Christian tradition has thought to find in this 
prophecy a formal prediction of the career of Jesus, and an antici- 
patory description of his passion,” while others, as M. Loisy remarks, 
have taken the person of the Servant to stand for some particular 
personage, such as Jeremiah or the prophet himself. 

Our writer rejects, as is to be expected, both theories ; and, indeed, 
the former would hold no place in any positivistic examination of the 
text. This poem rather contributed, in the event, so M. Loisy remarks, 
to the fashioning of evangelical history, than foretold its process. 
And the prophet, so far from speaking of far-off events, is possessed 
by a sense of the nearness of what is to occur. The ‘ Servant ” of 
the prophecy is, then, neither Christ the Messiah nor any definite 
personage ; he is Jacob-Israel, the people of Israel, but that people 
in its ideal character of Servant of God, and redeemer of humanity. 
“The prophet has resumed, under this notion of the Servant, the 
Providential mission of Israel, and the designs of God over humanity. 
. . » The Servant Israel will excel in glory as he has excelled in 
sorrow. The reign of God is beginning, and it will be also the reign 
of his Servant.’”’ Touching yet further on characteristics which 
distinguish this prophet from his predecessors, M. Loisy says that, in 
contrast with these, “‘ no one of his poems is addressed to an audience 
immediately present ; no one of them refers to any special circum- 
stance, nor makes allusion to the personal situation of the author and 
those around him.” 
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These, then, from the scientific standpoint and from an impreg- 
nable positivistic position, are the salient qualities of the poems of 
the second Isaiah—those wonderful chapters which have constituted 
a fifth Gospel in the spiritual life of many believers. Nor is there 
any reason in the philosophy of M. Loisy why this should not be. 
He has told us what are the results this prophecy yields to a scientific 
examination of its history and contents ; he has told us the conditions 
under which it came to birth ; he has told us the subsequent history 
which falsified its predictions of quickly coming joy. But he has also 
told us that the prophet reached, in these poems, a moral and spiritual 
height far beyond that of his people ; that Israel became for him, not 
just the people of his love and allegiance, but a people with a great 
human mission, to be fulfilled by suffering and sacrifice; he 
writes, in stirring words, of the pathos of that chapter on the 
Suffering Servant, of the glory of the promise; he tells us, in 
short, that the prophecy was an utterance, almost an outbreak 
of the faith of the prophet, and that it “‘ subsists as a memorial of 
faith.” 

But there are other points of which M. Loisy does not treat, 
because they are not of the domain of criticism. As Father Tyrrell 
said in his last work: “‘ Religion cannot be the criterion of scientific 
truth, nor science of religious truth. Each must be criticised by its 
own principles.” Criticism may, in its constructions, leave those 
jagged ends which suggest that the building had some further purpose ; 
it will not tell us what that purpose may have been. Sometimes its 
result is, indeed, to leave us with a lessened estimate of the object of 
its treatment; to show us its insincerity, or its unreality; its 
ungenuine character, or its frivolity. And in such cases we are surely, 
at long last, the better for being enlightened. Yet with this docu- 
ment, as with others of which there is no need to speak, no such result 
emerges ; we can absorb the facts that science offers us (it would be 
foolish to refuse them) ; and we can yet see and feel that, when science 
has done all that science can and ought to do, a great religious 
phenomenon remains which it is neither of the duty nor of the inclina- 
tion of science to estimate and control. 

In prophecy of genuine, not charlatan, character, there is an 
element of vision—the prophet is one of clearer, longer sight than his 
people ; there is, in a greater or lesser degree, an element of prediction 
which may be, in the event, materially confirmed or falsified ; there 
is, lastly, an element of rapture, which may be assumed or self- 
produced, as in the charlatan ; which may be the result of solitary or 
collective suggestion in pathological or hypnotic instances ; but which 
possesses quite another character in its true and genuine types. 
Rapture, in its false sense, may be a nervous phenomenon, but rap- 
ture in its true and classic instances is of another order, and it is 
the origin of much that is highest in human life. I venture to 
maintain that there is, in every work of genius, an element of rapture. 
The poet, the novelist, the musician, may be a fine craftsman, and, 
i some cases, he is that and nothing else. He may be wholly the 
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master of his work, its inventor, its fashioner, and he may be admirable 
in his line. But he may also be mastered, as well as master ; recipient 
as well as maker ; creator as well as inventor ; and this is when he is 
snatched from himself, and “‘ whether in the body or out of the body, 
he knows not,” hears a message which is not of his own composition, 
listens to words whose sequence he can follow and set down, but which 
are spoken into his own ear before he can repeat them to othe, 
Did not Beethoven, Mozart, Wagner, receive, even more than they 
invented, some of those soul-penetrating melodies that they have left 
to the world ? Was not Dante rapt rather than self-possessed whe 
he told us of that “riso dell’ universo,” and of the “ amor che move 
il sole e la altre stelle’? ? Is not the student of Nature in his ow 
measure carried out of himself by the revelation—not the invention 
of some new and hidden truth ? And do not many who listen to the 
first utterances of such men partake, to some extent, of their rapture, 
in so far as they forget the workman and the workmanship, and are 
carried into the region of revelation ? 

In religious prophecy this element of rapture is yet more pro- 
nounced and definite. Once more, and for the last time, let it be 
premised that there are charlatan prophets, whose vision is consciously, 
or unconsciously, self-induced ; that there are rational and common- 
sense prophets, whose excellence consists in their power of deeper 
insight and prevision; but there are also prophets who know and 
feel, as they make others know and feel, that they speak not from 
themselves, that the message is given to them, but is none of their own 
composition. Given to them whence, and by whom? This isa 
question to which the prophet will give his answer ; a question to 
which those who listen to him or read him will give their own. But 
message is given, not made. 

Certain elements which M. Loisy indicates in the text of the second 
Isaiah are those which characterise utterances in which rapture 
predominates. For one thing the prophet is moved by a sense of 
nearness, which is never fulfilled. And, let it be noted, those who 
follow him and who, ages after he has disappeared, are yet moved and 
stirred and deeply influenced by his words, are in no sense discon- 
certed and disillusioned by. this unfulfilled promise of nearness. _Is it 
not because such messages, in spite of their reference to time, are 
essentially timeless in character—because their promise is capable of 
endless, though never complete and adequate, fulfilment? For 
another thing, while it is the task of criticism to ascertain what the 
prophet meant, the critic may chance to find out more than the 
prophet knew himself. The message is a mystery to the one who 
utters it even more than to those who listen. M. Loisy well describes 
this characteristic when he says of these poems, that “‘ they are 80 
much outside and above tangible reality that it is difficult to determine 
their connection with their contemporary world.” And, again, “ thus 
our author sets forth the great symbol of redemption by sacrifice; 
and, if the symbol conceals a truth, that truth cannot be separated 
from it.”” And, most emphatically of all: ‘‘ The dream was that of 
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gnoble soul, and the vision was shot through by a reality which evades 
definition.” 

Behind all such questions lies the great problem as to how far, 
in the religious as in the intellectual process, we are moved, how far 
we are movers. The poet, the prophet, the mystic, the musician is, 








according to Schopenhauer, more than any, ever conscious of great 
influences in regard to which we are the controlled, not the controllers. 
In so far as criticism achieves its work, it sets forth the concrete and 

ly human elements of prophecy and inspiration ; but it leaves 
the secrets of rapture untouched. And with a genius, which is more 
than that of the bare critic, it seems to me that M. Loisy has given 
us, over and beyond his analysis, a hint of those further qualities of 
poetry and prophecy. For he shows us how little the conceptions of 
the second Isaiah belonged to the age in which they were uttered ; 
he points out the wonderful human idealism of those poems; _ he 
leaves us with no sense of surprise and contradiction at the place they 
have held in the spiritual life of mankind. Thus the poems of our 
prophet endure, and, in the words of our critic, “‘ as the desert, at 
the commencement of the first poem, was to be transformed into a 
wide and smooth road for the triumphal return of the Captives, so, 
at the end of the last poem, it is transformed into a forest of glory, 
which will remain as a living monument of the great miracle accom- 
plished by Jahve.”’ 

M. D. PETRE. 


STORRINGTON, SUSSEX. 





A Nineteenth Century Teacher : John Henry Bridges, M.B., F.R.C.P. 
By his niece, Susan Liveing—London: Kegan Paul, 1926.— 
10s. 6d. net. 


I. The Book.—This is a good and interesting memoir of a good, 
gifted, learned, industrious and affectionate man. Two other 
memoirs of him had previously been printed for private circulation, 
but Mrs Liveing’s volume is the first memoir of him to be published ; 
she rightly thought that her uncle’s life formed a picture and a story 
too beautiful for his countrymen to lack. She avows that this is not 
a biography, but rather a portrait, unreservedly and intimately 
drawn by a much-loved niece, who has limned it out of deep gratitude 
to her uncle, whom she longs to make known, at all events, to the 
present and the rising generations. The book is well printed and 
tastefully produced by the publisher; it contains a good reproduc- 
tion of the late Fred Yates’s portrait of Dr Bridges now hanging in 
the Royal College of Physicians ; Professor Leonard Hobhouse has 
contributed a short and interesting preface ; and Professor Patrick 
Geddes contributes an attractive introduction concerning his own 
friendship with Dr Bridges and his own contact with the teachings of 
Auguste Comte. The main part of the memoir is made very delightful 
to read, not only by the literary skill of the authoress herself, but also 
by copious extracts from Dr Bridges’s letters and private papers 
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(including several jeuw d’esprit in verse), by many letters written to 
him by friends and relatives, and by many affectionate and mostly 
judicious testimonies to his work from his friends. The memoir, hay; 
been written by one who does not share her uncle’s religious faith, js 
avowedly inadequate on the best part of his life—his religion; byt 
even on this point Mrs Liveing, by copious extracts from Dr Bridges’s 
religious writings, manages to give the judicious a good chance of 
fair enlightenment. 

II. His chosen Ltfe-tasks.—The life of Dr Bridges was the sort of 
life desired by Dr Tertius Lydgate in George Eliot’s Middlemarch : 


“To do worthy the writing, and to write 
Worthy the reading and the World’s delight,” 


He might certainly, if he had chosen, have got his living by teaching, 
as Comte and Laffitte did; and by so doing he might have been, as 
they were, “‘ a Nineteenth Century Teacher ” in the full sense of the 
words. But that prospect did not content him. He desired to earn 
his living by performing great practical services for his country; 
and, therefore, he became first a physician, and then a Medical Inspector 
under the Local Government Board, And in his spare time he also 
desired—under the inspiration of Auguste Comte, whose books he 
was fortunate enough to study in his undergraduate days—to promote 
his own self-culture, so that, by writing and speaking, he might be able 
to give enlightenment to a world which badly needed it. For such 
self-culture much leisure was needed ; and Bridges made that leisure 
for himself by getting up at half-past five in the morning and reading 
and writing for three hours before breakfast! He made up for 
arrears of sleep by his power of taking short naps on railway journeys 
and at other short intervals of time that most people waste! Thus 
for his ideal of duty he lived a life of great energy and hardihood; 
and in this manner and at this cost he became so learned and so wise, 
that the late Judge Vernon Lushington considered Bridges to be 
“* the best educated man in England.” This is how Bridges expressed 
himself clearly on his choice of a career in a wonderful letter to me 
dated December 12, 1899 (since printed in Mrs Bridges’s Recollections, 
pp. 243-4) : 

“* I hope to hear that you have obtained some permanent position 
in Manchester, whether in private practice or otherwise. I should 
have been badly off, morally speaking, all these thirty or forty years 
past, if I had not had work that brought me into constant contact 
with the daily routine of life; though during that daily routine I 
should have been still worse off, if higher interests had not been there, 
to guard me from absorption into frivolous or angry controversies.” 
The life that he had coveted and obtained for himself he recommended 
to me. 

III. Epitome of his Life and Work.—John Henry Bridges, 1882- 
1906, was the second son of Rev. Charles Bridges, Vicar of Old 
Newton, Suffolk, and author of the Commentary on the 119th 
Psalm—a leading light amongst the Low Churchmen of his time. Of 
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his early teachers, Mr Renaud, of Herringfleet, kindled his taste for 
the Classics, while his French master was the Italian patriot, Aurelio 
Safi. In 1845 Bridges was sent to Rugby under Tait, where he won 
the prize for an English poem on the Death of Moses. In 1851 he left 
with a leaving exhibition and a scholarship tenable at Wadham 
College, Oxford. There Richard Congreve was tutor, and Frederic 
Harrison and Edward Spencer Beesly were fellow students. All four 
studied the works of Auguste Comte and became Positivists. Bridges 
got, inexplicably, a Third Class in “‘ Greats ” in 1854; but made full 
amends in 1856 by getting the Arnold Essay Prize and a Fellowship 
of Oriel College. He studied Medicine at St George’s Hospital, 
graduated M.B. and M.R.C.P., married his cousin Susan Torlesse, 
and, having too much reputation for heresy to succeed in medical 
practice at home, emigrated to Australia in 1860, where his wife 
died in Melbourne at the year’s end. Then, after nine troublous years 
of vain attempts at making a living as a medical man in Bradford 
(and on these trying years Mrs Liveing is specially enlightening), he 
married again, and was given a Medical Inspectorship under the 
Local Government Board, which he served with great distinction for 
twenty-two years, retiring in 1892. All through his London life he 
had taken a prominent part in the Positivist movement, lecturing 
often, writing a few brochures and contributing about a hundred 
articles on many subjects to Professor Beesly’s Positivist Review. 
After his retirement he published, under considerable difficulties, his 
edition of Roger Bacon’s Opus Majus, and his introduction to it. 
He also wrote, before his retirement, nearly half of the New Calendar 
of Great Men, edited by Frederic Harrison. 

His work under the Local Government Board is, of course, too 
much to chronicle; but some of his chief triumphs were (a) over 
ophthalmia, which was blinding poor children by hundreds ; (6) the 
establishment of good Fever Hospitals with adequate ambulances ; 
and (c) the organisation of noble Poor Law Infirmaries and Homes for 
Children. But the man was more than his work; and I have long 
thought of Sir William Watson’s great epigram in connection with 
John Henry Bridges : 


«Tis human fortune’s happiest height, to be 
A Spirit melodious, lucid, poised and whole; 
Second in order of felicity 
I hold it, to have walked with such a soul.” 


_ With such a soul one can walk to some purpose by reading Mrs 
Liveing’s book. 


CuarLes GASKELL Hiaernson.? 


Epapaston, BIRMINGHAM. 


1 The Late. 
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An Experiment with Time. By J. W. Dunne.—London: A, & ¢ 
Black, 1927.—Pp. 208.—8s. 6d. net. 


Tuts is a book well calculated to flutter the dovecotes, or rather 
rookeries, of the philosophers ; for it takes quite seriously a numbe 
of philosophic doctrines which are currently accepted, but not 

and applies them to a number of indisputable and alleged facts 
which most philosophers fight shy of. The indisputable facts ap 
that we dream and that our time-sense behaves very oddly in dreams; 
the alleged facts are that some of us dream prophetically, and think 
that they can explain this. Mr Dunne belongs to the latter class, 
and so resolutely does he press both these sorts of fact upon our 
notice that he is likely to stir up trouble for the philosophers, Hig 
book opens with what looks like an original but not unprecedented 
contribution to psychical research, in the form of narratives of some 
twenty of his own dreams and of about a dozen contributed by 
friends whom he had taught to dream similarly, by which he claims 
to establish the contention that dreams may refer to the future as 
well as to the past, and that when they do so they come true with 
about the same sort and degree of accuracy. His data in this part 
of his book are, of course, open to the sort of criticism all such stories 
call for: his experiments should be repeated and confirmed, perfer- 
ably by psychologists, and we may, and must, inquire whether 
the evidence adduced is copious and precise enough to establish 
prophetic dreaming as a fact in nature and to exclude explanation 
by casual coincidence and errors of memory. It will be necessary 
to examine also to what extent dream experiences can be verified 
and their records trusted, and, in general, whether the facts on which 
Mr Dunne builds his theory are as reported. It may frankly be 
admitted that he puts his case well ; his narrative inspires confidence 
and affords no obvious ground for suspicion, but it remains difficult 
to believe that mankind would have troubled to evolve the enormously 
laborious technique of science in order to forecast the future, if it had 
been all along in the power of any man to anticipate what would 
befall by just going to bed and dreaming it ! 

It is evident, however, that Mr Dunne is not so much interested 
in his basis of fact as in the superstructure of theory which he rears 
upon it, and it may be presumed that his readers will agree with 
him; for his theory, which he calls “ Serialism,’’ promises them 
“* the existence of a reasonable kind of ‘ soul ’—an individual which 
has definite beginning in absolute Time—a soul whose immortality, 
being in other dimensions of Time, does not clash with the obvious 
ending of the individual in the physiologist’s Time-dimension and 
a soul whose existence does not nullify the physiologist’s discovery 
that brain activity provides the formal foundation of all mundane 
experience and of all associative thinking. It shows that the 
nature of this soul and of its mental development provides us with a 
satisfactory answer to the ‘why’ of evolution, of birth, of pain, 
of sleep, of death. It discloses the existence of a superlative 
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eral observer, the fount of all that consciousness, intuition, and 
intervention which underlies mere mechanical thinking. ... In 
the superlative observer we individual observers . . . live and have 
our being. But there is no coming ‘ absorption’ for us; we are 
iieady absorbed, and the tendency is towards differentiation ” 





(pp. 207-8). What more could any one want? An argument which 
grives at such glorious conclusions should. surely disarm even the 
nost cantankerous philosopher. 

Unfortunately it arrives at its conclusions by a very obscure 
tute, which is hard to follow and appears to be interspersed with 
jumps which even a well-girt man can hardly compass, while Mr 
Dunne’s corollaries, such as immortality and the elimination of 
wil, are not so much deduced as asserted. He disarms criticism 
by his ingenuity and enthusiasm as much as by his obscurity ; but 
though I cannot flatter myself that I have grasped his theory in 
detail, I cannot persuade myself that it is really sound. It seems to 
me to involve a number of questionable assumptions :— 

(1) Mr Dunne’s diagrams, which he seems to regard as the pivots 
of his demonstration, do not prove anything. Diagrams cannot 
prove, they can only illustrate. The relations therefore between the 
various time-flows must be capable of being argued out before resort 
is had to diagrams, and this has not been done. 

(2) Mr Dunne is by no means successful in disposing of Bergson’s 
protest against the practice of symbolising Time by Space, and his 
own use of diagrams is a flagrant example of this fiction. 

(8) Mr Dunne is apt to overlook that Time is neither a thing 
nor a receptacle for things, but a behaviour of things, and that, 
therefore, the data for the sake of which he postulates his series of 
times are only oddities in the behaviour of the real, which may admit 
of various explanations. The abstract Time of mathematical physics, 
at any rate, is an idealisation of the actual, in which fictions play a 
controlling part. 

(4) Mr Dunne appears to be entrapped by the mathematical 
fagon de parler which speaks of “‘ infinity ” as a place (pp. 150, 179, 
tte.): he does not see that it is really a limit, and that an infinite 
regress denotes failure in an argument. 

(5) The starting point for Mr Dunne’s notion of a “serial 
observer,” culminating (by an illegitimate jump) in an “ ultimate 
thinker,” appears to be the familiar psychological doctrine that the 
self that observes (the “I,” or self-as-subject) is never the self that 
is introspected (the “‘ Me,” or self-as-object). Like all that philosophy 
has so far produced on the subject of the self, this doctrine is un- 
satisfactory and inadequate; but it does not warrant the inference 
to an infinite series of I’s, each of which is a Me to a further J. For 
this description fails utterly to account for the fact that each I feels 
itself to be consubstantial with the Me it “‘ owns.” The Self, therefore, 
must somehow be conceived as one, even in its dissociation into the 
I and the Me, as also in the empirical dissociations studied by 
abnormal psychology. If so, the subject-object relation will not 
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warrant its dissolution into an infinite series of I’s, of which non 
can make good its claim to own its Me. Mr Dunne’s theory jg g 
natural, and perhaps a logical, inference from a widely current account 
of the Self, but so far from improving it, makes the situation worse, 

In spite, however, of these difficulties and others which might be 








urged against Mr Dunne, it cannot be denied that he has raised 
stimulating questions with which any philosophy that is not utterly 
effete should feel it its duty to grapple. One may fail to see hoy 
Mr Dunne’s theory explains prophetic dreaming, but prophetic 
dreaming remains a problem and part of the greater problem of 
dreaming in general, of which philosophy has hardly yet begun ty 
uspect the significance. 
F. C. S. Scie, 
Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, OxForD. 





The Reverend Richard Baxter under the Cross (1662-1691). By 
Frederick J. Powicke.—London: Jonathan Cape, 1927.—Pp, 
812.—15s. net. 


THE Renaissance of an ethical, and probably an artistic, Puritanism 
seems overdue. So far as anything can be deemed certain in ow 
unforeseeable human affairs, a Puritan revival is inevitably certain. 
Everything points to it, but nothing with more majestically warning 
finger than the collapse of our post-war ‘‘ Restoration period.” Not 
even to the most optimistic pragmatist, exercising his utmost will to 
believe in the fact in order to create the fact, do cakes and ale just 
happen by wishing. Instead of the abundance of peace we havea 
superfluity of debt ; and this prevailing impecuniosity has produced 
a temper of suspicion, irritation and mental discord. The forced and 
artificial frivolities have become unsatisfying, and all their laughter 
seems like the jerking contortions of a ventriloquist’s dummy. If our 
life be a stage, then, even from the auditorium we can see through the 
actors and behind them through the scenery. The shabby ropes and 
pulleys and all the mechanical gadgets of humour and high spirits 
obtrude themselves on the eye. Our contemporary “ Restoration 
dramatists ”’ find it extremely difficult to keep up the fun and the sly 
obscenities, and even our cavaliers yawn vastly with undisguised 
boredom. 

The significant thing in our anarchy of morals is not that new 
standards and ideals have emerged to disturb the old order, but that 
for a large number of middle-aged persons, who try desperately hard to 
appear young and daring, there are no standards or ideals at all. For 
them there is no basis for character or sanction for heroic self-sacrifice 
except some vague reference to what they consider due to their own 
self-respect, or to what may make them acceptable members of good 
society. The spectacle of men of honours, often to be distinguished 
sharply from men of honour, plunging into adventures for glittering 
prizes, has persuaded many underlings to regard civilisation itself as 
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a sort of stupendous Calcutta Sweepstake. Spiritual dejection, decay 
oftrust in human nature (the modern equivalent to a sense of original 
sin), ethical and artistic demoralisation, go hand-in-hand with economic 
depression. The prevailing weariness and wantonness give new 

int to the materialistic interpretation of history, and also make a 
Puritan reaction a matter of course. For the main pressure of life is 





asteady and steadying energy which tends to restore the level of vital 
values. The things that belong unto peace, especially the peace of 
the soul, must soon or late reassert themselves. The ephemeral 
pleasures which pass in the consuming, and leave a sense of bafflement 
and disgust, will bring exhaustion and revolt. The distinction 
between what the medizvals defined as the substantial joys of the 
spirit and the accidental joys of the body will be realised again, and 
choices will more generally follow the lines of the abiding and the real. 
The Puritan insistence on eternal ends will be seen to be what it is, 
not a negative and ascetic renunciation, but a grand affirmation and 
positive realisation of the life of the Spirit. 

When this Puritanism comes again in the fulness of its intellectual 
and moral seriousness, its keen zest for inward joy, and its heroic will 
to shape and create the stuff of life anew, who will be its chief 
historical representative ? Not Cromwell in all his political and 
military greatness, nor Milton in all his poetic genius and fine artistic 
sensitiveness ; not any of the regicides, though, for the most part, 
they were men of superb resolution and of responsible conscience ; 
not John Owen, Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, with his impatience of 
“those mathematics ” of Church Union; not even Bunyan, though 
no one will ever more popularly or poignantly express its inward 
struggle and final evangelical peace—not these, or such as these, but 
Richard Baxter of the razor-keen scholastic intellect, and the flaming 
heart of sainthood, and the incorruptible comprehensiveness of his 
Church-Ideal. A stern hater of all sectarianism, whether Roman, 
Anglican or Nonconformist, it is nobody’s interest or advantage to 
extolhim. Yet the surpassing quality of his mind makes it impossible 
for him ever to be ignored. He has attained immortality in British 
history, and the strange silence of denominational partisans—a silence 
so strange that it almost arouses suspicions of its being studied and 
conspiratorial—only makes conviction thrice convinced that here is 
the most significant Puritan of his own day, and by far the most 
modern-minded, to guide our coming Renaissance and save it from 
being captured to give blood to Protestant Fundamentalism on the 
one hand or to Roman Catholic Absolutism on the other. 

Dr Powicke has now achieved a work which worthily completes 
his scholarly researches into the life and work of Baxter. He is 
peculiarly fitted to do justice to this greatest and most catholic of the 
Puritans, He is a Congregationalist and has had no sectarian axe to 
grind in devoting many strenuous years to this enormous labour of 
love. He is a historian who walks at ease in the most momentous 
century in British history, and he moves among its chief figures as 
among familiars. He is, moreover, a theologian with the right degree 
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of detachment and correct perspective and with the true focus of a 
critic who can place Baxter in the context of his contemporaries 
measure his real stature. His understanding of Baxter’s difficult ang 
subtle individualisms enhances his insight into what in Baxter jg 
ampler and more universal than even his personality and his 
He recognises that he is dealing with a man who, as Coleridge said 
“* under accursed persecutigns reasons more like an angel than a map” 
But he recognises, too, that he had defects, on the whole very hum 
and attractive defects, and some unpleasant moods of impatience th 
prompted biting words of bitter irony and sarcastic wit. For 
years to come Dr Powicke’s two volumes, of which this is the second, 
will be a definitive work from which future students will quarry their 
material for briefer and more popular biographies. 

This concluding volume, which covers the period 1662-169], is 
divided into two sections. Part One is biography proper, and runs 
to 164 pages. Part Two is made up of studies of Baxter’s labours for 
ecclesiastical peace, his Churchmanship, the persuasive moderation 
and sobriety which is known as Baxterianism, and a finely diseri- 
minating criticism and appreciation. To these are added eleven 
interesting and most valuable appendices. 

We need add nothing to our former estimate of Dr Powicke’s 
work when reviewing the first volume in this Journal (January 1925, 
p. 878), except to note with satisfaction some modification, though 
in no sense a retractation, of the opinion, which then startled us, that 
Baxter was no mystic. Indeed, the author now repeats that he “ was 
not temperamentally a mystic,” but he adds a welcome qualification 
when he writes that “‘ he had the single eye and the humble heart of 
an unfaltering obedience, and so at length he attained to something 
akin to the mystic’s rapture.’ That will serve to bridge differing 
estimates on this head, and with the concluding words of Dr Powicke’s 
masterly chapter on Baxterianism, words quoted from Baxters 
Reasons of the Christian Religion, this notice may close: “I feel that 
Thou hast made my mind to know Thee, and I feel Thou hast made my 
heart to love Thee, my tongue to praise Thee, and all that I am and 
have to serve Thee ; and even in the panting, languishing desires and 
motions of my soul I find that Thou, and only Thou, art its resting: 
place ; and though love do now but search and pray and cry and weep, 
and is reaching upward but cannot reach the glorious light, the blessed 
knowledge, the perfect love, for which it longeth, yet by its eye, its 
aim, its motions, its moans, its groans, I know its meaning, where it 
would be, and I know its end. My displaced soul will never be well 
till it come near to Thee, till it know Thee better, till it love Thee 
more. . . . Wert Thou to be found in the most solitary desert, it 
would seek Thee; or in the uttermost parts of the earth, it would 
make after Thee. Thy presence makes a crowd, a Church; Thy 
converse makes a closet, or solitary wood or field, to be kin to the 
angelical choir.” 

J. M. Luoyp THOMAS. 


BIRMINGHAM. 








